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UDITORIAL PREFACE 




The writers of this series of voliimes on the vaffimt” 
forms of religious life in India nro governo<! in tlieir 
work liy two imposing motives, 

T. They emloavour to work in the sincere and sym- 
patiietic sjiirit of science. They desire to understand 
tilt* perpicxingly involved dovelopnienis of llioiight and 
life in India aiul dispassionately to estimate their value. 
Tiioy recognize the futility of any such attempt to 
understand and evaluate, unless it is grounded in a 
tiiorougli historical study of the plienomena investigated. 
In recognizing this fact they do no more tlian share 
what is common ground among all modern students of 
religion of any repute flut they also holiovp that it is 
necessary to sol the practical side of eaeli system in 
living relation to the beliefs and the literature, and that, 
in this regard, the close and direct contact wliich they 
have oadi had with Indian religious life ought to prove 
n source of valuable light. For, until a dear under* 
standing has been gained of the practical influence 
exerted by the habits of worshij», l)y the practice of the 
ascetic, <lovotional, or ocrult tlisciplino, by the social 
organization and by the family system, tbo real impact 
of the faith upon tfie life of the individual and the 
community cannot bo estimated; and, without the ad* 
vantage of extended jiersonol intercourse, a trustworthy 
account of the religious experience of a community can 
soarcolj' bo achieved by oven tho most careful student. 

If. Tlioy nook to sol each fonn of Indian religion 
by the side of Christianity in such a way tliat tho 
relationship may stand out clear. Jesus Christ has 
become to them the light of all their seeing, and they 
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believe Him destined to bo the light of the irorld. They 
are-i>ersuaded that sooner or later the age-long quest 
of the Indian spirit for religious truth and power will 
find in Him at once its goal and a new starting point, 
and they ndll be content if the preparation of this series 
contributes in the smallest degree to hasten this con- 
summation. If there be readers to whom this motive 
is unwelcome, the^' may bo reminded that no man ap- 
proaches the study of a religion without religious con- 
victions, either positive or negative: for both reader 
and vTitcr, therefore, it is better that these should be 
explicitly stated at the outset Moreover, even a complete 
lack of sympathy with the motive here acknowledged 
need not diminish a reader’s interest in following an 
honest and careful attempt to bring the religions of 
India into comparison with the religion which to-day is 
their only possible rival, and to which they largely owe 
their present noticeable and significant revival. 

It is possible that to some minds there may seem 
to be a measure of incompatibility between these two 
motives. The writers, however, feel otherwise. For 
them the second motive reinforces the first: for the}- 
have found that he who would lead others into a new 
faith must first of all understand the faith that is their.s 
already— understand it, moreover, symjiathetically, with 
a mind quick to note not its weaknesses alone but that 
in it which has enabled it to survive and has given it 
its power over the hearts of those who profess it. 

The duty of the Editors of the series is limited to 
seeing that the volumes are in general harmony with 
the principles here describedv Each writer vs alone 
responsible for the opinions expressed in his volume, 
H-licther in regard to Indian religions or to Christianilv. 
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FOBEWOBD 

Two things have attracted the author to the studj' of 
the Rigveda; first, the living interest which has lured 
him on over since ho began the study of Vcdic in 1889 
with Prof. Weder of Berlin, after previously reading 
Sanskrit with Prof. Macdoxell of Oxford; and secondly,' 
the fact that ho has had tho advantage of living nearly 
thirty years in the Punjab, tho very habitat of tho Vedio 
Indians. 

Tho religion of tlie Itujveda in tho form in which it 
was professed and practised is, of course, dead, and yet, 
in a sense, it stilt lives. As tlio Old Testament has ful* 
filled itself in three monotheisms, Judaism, Cliristianity 
and Islam, so tho Rigveda has fulfilled itself in the 
popular polytheism, tho philosophic pantheism and tho 
occasional monotheism of India. If it is impossible to 
understand present-day Hinduism without a knowledge 
of the Rigveda, tho rovorso is also true that It is im- 
possible to understand the Rigveda without a knowledge 
of modern Hinduism; for very many of tho doctrines 
and rites of Hinduism point back to tho Rigveda as 
their fouHtain-head and as such are survivals of that 
ancient time. 

While it is true that tho Itigvedic gods have passed 
into tho twilight, yot tho Rigveda itself abides as a 
permanent source ot material for tho reconstruction of 
tho ancient religion. As tho Now Testament rovoals 
tho nature of early Christianity, and tho Quran that of 
early Islam, so does the Rigveda that of early Vcdism. 
Two things are necessary as an adequate equipment 
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fov the reconstruction ot Vcdic religion — a knowledge 
of the Rigvedie text and a knowledge of the Itigvedie 
land. The writer can claim only a moderate acquaintance 
with .the text of the Rigvcdn, in this I'espect falling 
.short of the linguistic equipment possessed by the great 
Vedic scholars of the world. On the other hand, the 
fact of residence in the Punjab for nearly thirty years 
ought to yield some fruit. For as Palestine is sometimes 
called ‘the fifth Gospel’, so the Punjab might well be 
called ‘the fifth Veda'. Its fauna and flora must be 
essentially the same to-day as they were 1000 n.c. So 
with the general look of the land — great rivers thread- 
ing their way through great plains, and to the north 
the snow-capped Himalayas. During the lapse of 
3000 year? the climatic and inoieoric conditions which 
rule to-day can hardly have changed very much, such 
as the great heat of the pre-monsoon season, the dust 
storms, the monsoon rains, and the feverish time im- 
mediately following the close of the monsoon. 

Then as regards the blood of Aryan and Dasyu, the 
ancient inhabitants of the land, it is found commingled 
in the present-day population of the Punjab. The 
KSshmiri and Punjabi Brahmans represent probably 
the purest Aryan blood; but the whole population, like 
every other race on the face of the earth, is to be 
regarded as more or less a mixture. Thus the VecHc 
antithesis between Aryan and Dasyu has been resolved 
into a higher synthesis consisting of the blending of 
the two races. To dwell in living contact, then, with a 
people whoso forebears wore Aryans or Dasyus or both 
is to occupy a certain vantage ground for the study 
of the earliest literature produced by their ancestors. 

Again, the present-day Punjab!, the dialect of the 
Punjab, is undoubtedly adirectdoscondanl of the earliest 
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Vedic ciialoct spoken in thcso parts*. The Punjabi 
vocabulary 15 large, and it is highly probable that a 
critical examination of it on the part of a competent 
scholar would throw light on some of the obscure words 
of tho Rigvcda. TJio Tligvodlc ago, then, has projected 
down to the present time (of course in blended and 
modified forms) its language, blood and religious con- 
ceptions. To be for years in living contact with these 
survivals of tho past is an advantage which tho writer 
has enjoyed for tho study of tho Rigvcda. Whether 
he has made good use of hi.s opportunities or not is for 
the expert reader to judge. 

It was in 1909 that the present writer promised to 
prepare this book for The Religioxts Quest of India 
Series. Ho has often been tempted to drop tho task 
as ho came to realize more fully its magnitude and 
difficulty. It iias been due to tho steady cncourngoment 
of Dr. J. N. FARQUirAn, his colleague on the editorial 
staff, that this work has over seen tho light. An un- 
usually long furlough in tho U. S. A. (1919-1920) made 
possible continuous work at Ithaca, Now York, where 
tho writer enjoyed tho use of tho Cornell University 
Library. Hi.s thanks are duo to tho Librarian and staff 
for the many courtesies received. His thanks are also 
duo to A. C. WoOLNER, Esq., M. a., Principal of tho 
Oriental College, Lahore, for looking over several 
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cliapters of the MS. and suggesting many corrections 
and improvements; also to Prof. Macdonell for per- 
mission to ffuote several of his translations of Rigvedic 
hymns. 

As regards the method of transliteration, it is in 
general that of the JRAS. 
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THE EELiaiOH OF THE iliaVEDA 

PART A. 

INTRODUCTION 

CHAPTER I. 

THE ANTECEDENTS OP THE RIGVEDIC AGE 
1. iNDO-EOROrEAN PERIOD 

a) The Rigvcda reflects the life of certain Aryan tribes 
living in the Punjab. Wo may think of them as occupying 
the fertile territory of the northern Punjab extending from 
the Kabul volley to the Jnmna, and also as following the 
banks of the great rivers some distance southward toward 
the soa. The most striking features of their homo were 
the mountains on the north and the five (or seven) rivers 
which rising in tlio mountains flowed downward through 
the land. The aboriginal inhabitants were called Dasyus, 
and the l.llgvcda is dominated throughout by the antithesis 
between Aryan and Dasyu. The Dasyus of the Punjab 
wore connected othnologically with other aborigines of 
India. But who wore the Aryans? Unlike the Hebrews, 
who after their sottloment in Palestine retained lively 
traditions of their escape from Egypt and their journey 
through the wilderness, tho Aryan tribes of tho Punjab, 
although aware of tho existence of ancient priests and 
poets, yet betray no slightest consciousness that they had 
not always lived in tho Punjab. So far as their testimony 
is concerned, we might think of them as autochthonous. 
But there are reasons for holding that the Aryan tribes 
camo into India as strangers from tho north-west. For 
we see thoin imshing tlioir way steadily eastward, and the 
Ganges river, mentioned only once or twice in tho RIK, is 
still before them on their horizon. Then, too, their names 
for year undergo a significant shift, which can bo explained 
only tlu'ough change of habitat When they lived in a 
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colder climate ten years trere called ‘ten -ninters’ {hima); 
in the Punjab, where (he cold season was like (heir former 
autumn {sarad), ten years would be 'ten autumns'; and 
later on in the ‘middle land*, where the characteristic 
season is the rains (t'oriffni), ten years would be called ‘ten 
rainy seasons’. But there is a still more decisive proof. 

b) The greatest linguistic discovery of the nineteenth 
century and perhaps of all time was the discovery of the 
Indo-European family of languages’. This is hardly less 
important in the sphere of philology than the discoverj' of 
America in the sphere of geography. According to 
Brugmann’s classification there are included within the 
Indo-European family the following eight major groups: 
Aryan (including Iranian and Indian), Armenian, Greek, 
Albanian, Italic, Keltic, Teutonic and Balto-SIavic. These 
groups cover prastically all tbo languages of Europe 
except such negligible quantities as Basque, Lapp, Finnish, 
Hungarian, Turkish, etc. They cover also at least threo 
out of the many language groups of Asia, namely, 
Armenian, Iranian, and the Aiy'an languages of India, 
besides the lately discovered Tocharian, and apparently an 
element in Hlttitc.* Tims wo see that the Vodic Aryans 
are connected linguistically and possibly racially with 
Persians, Greeks, Romans, Russians, Germans and English. 
No longer do they stand battling in the Punjab against 
the Dasyus, as they are represented in the pages of the 
^ while themselves unconnected with the rest of mankind. They 
represent the vanguard of the Aryan dispersion Indiaward. 

c) In order to indicate the nature of the linguistic 
evidence on which the unity of the Indo-European (IE.) 
family is b.ased, there is here subjoined a short table of 
cognate words in some of tho more important related 
languages: — 

’ BropBJMo, CGJL., Volf X-^V,16^S; SdirwJer, RIA., tBOl,; rcrs< KAHI 
1913. 

• "It U * nitlitp)»i:m9tonM>tai9Aais]ec4ion ol I.E. nis4cri»2”-n!oomfWd, 
lliilite JAOS., Jonc, 1921. 
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Avcgtiui 

Grrck 

T^n 

Gotbio liibuitnian Eo^luh 

1 pitJlr 

pitar 


Pater 

fadar 

father 

2 maWr 

mutar 

jl4tT,p 

mater 

mote 

mother 

3 bVirfitar 

bhrAtar 


Irater 

broUiar brotcrel't 

brother 

4 fivdsar 

jvauhar 

wp 

BOior 

swistar sesu 

sister 

5 8um'i*s 

JlUTlU‘8 

a-i- 


suniis sunus 

son 

fi dubitilf 

dugodfi 



daiibtnr dukte 

daughter 

ysnusa 


Vii': 

nnrus 


(daughter-In-Iaw) 

9 uviJ^uras 

ivpaurO 

ey'jp4c 

socer 

szcsznras (father-in-law) 

9 s va^fiis 


ixapa 

socrus 

swaihro 

(mo(Aef-irt-faw) 

\OpUrivycis tuiryo 


patruuB 


(father’* brother) 

1 1 nApfit 

napfit 


nepo3 

DCpotis 

ncpliew 

ISvifA 

vlrO 


vir 

waif ugras 

(roan) 

ISjAnl 

jainis 

7t)W, 


qens 

queen 

UpAtiS 

pttitia 


pot- 

faths patis 

(roaster) 

IGpAtnl 

patbnl 

aif/t* 


pati 

(mistress) 

IGvispAti 

v!a-paiti 



wieu-pats (clns-lord) 

17(lAinpntj Jan^palti ^erritr,- 

dom4ftut 


(bousedord) 

IBiCviR 



rex 

reiks 

(king) 

19 vH 

Tfs 

isxct 

VICUS 

weihs 

(clan) 

20 UArnas 


S'iiio-: 

domuB 


tiin(b)er 

21 jAnfl^ 


■javci; 

genus 


km w 

22 vidJiAvn 



ridua 

widuwd * 

uidow 

23 gAus 

gaus 


bos 


cow 

21 liksan 

uxsam 



auhsa 

ox 

2riA4va 

aapA 

tfaro!: 

cquus 

aibwa 

O‘orse) 

2C svu 

spa 

XOIOV 

cams 

birods 8ZU 

hound 

27 Avis 


etc 

ovis 

avia 

(sheep) 

2Ssri-knrA 

hn 

«' 

BUS 


sow 

29 



porous 

parszas 

pork 

30 ajA 


aU 


orys 

(goat) 

31 hamsA • 


VXv 

anset 


goose 

32 vnka 

vebiko 

X^J*9C 

lupus 

ttoUb rilkaa 

wolf 

33 fiksa 

arsa 

5fx?9C 

nnus 


(bear) 

34 mu3 


P'j-: 

tnus 


mouse 

35 fcArdha 




hairdo 

herd 
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gaasknt 

Arestan 

Greet 

Lctia 

GolUe 

liAuui 

Caglisb 

SGpasii 

pasu 


pecQs 

faihu 


fee 

37 yugim 


Caiiv 

)U(;ani 

juk 

jungas 

yoke 

38piir 





pitis 

(city) 

39 dvar 

dvar 

O'ipa 

fores 

daur 

dutys 

door 

40naus 


vjw: 

navis 



(ship) 

41 y&va 

yava 

Cs4 



javas 

(grain) 

42 


55.; 

sal 

salt 


salt 

43 dni 

dm 

Sfi; 


triu 


tree 

44sarpis 






salve 

45Q]L^dhu 

,iaadu 

{ifDs 



medus 

mead 

46bahil 

baxu 





(arm) 

47 dftn 


oSq'Ij 

dens 

tunthus 

dantis 

tooth 

48pAd 


S«ut 

pea 

fdtus 


foot 

49 jaDUL 



genu 

kniu 


knee 

50 Gma 



Una 

wnlla 

vilna 

wool 

61 4ya$ 

ayah 


aes 

aiz 


(metal) 

52 dhGm&a 



futnus 


dumas 

(smoke) 

68 in 'to breathe' 

ovejiij; 

animus 




54ijres 


oTPW 

ager 

skrs ' 


acre 

S5dvail 


Suo 

duo 

tnai 


two 

56 trayHs 


tpsT; 

tres 

Ibreis 

tri 

three 

57 us4$ 

usah ‘ 


aurora 


Buszra 

(dawn)‘ 

58 agnt-8 



ignis 


ugnis 

(fire) 

59 sr4d 


Jiapjti 

cor 

bolrto 

sziedis 

heart 

60 sat4in 


8-Xn[iiv 

cent-um 


azimtas 

hundred 

eisfifiga 


icip*; 

cornu 



horn 

62 bfma 

zayan 

X5lJi«V 

hiems 


zeraa 

(winter) 

63 devfi 

daevO 


deus 


de\as 

(god) 

64 ByaGs 


C5&? 

Jupiter 



(Jupiter) 

65hutd (?) 



guth 


god 

06 dhamaa 

Slat; 


doms 


doom 

67 figas 


« 7 ®; 




(sin) 

C8 us 



os 



(jnouth) 

69 sMa 


xiXta 

cella 



hall 


• 'Words In jvarenthcsls ia Uie tabU shore give the meanbg hut arc not th 
Mjmological eqnivaIcntB of the senes sRcr wUeb tJit/ jtsoJ 
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d) This tablo of cognate words will show nt a glance 
how closely related the different branches of the IE. family 
are. Those languages must be regarded as only dialectical 
variations of one original IE. speech. To explain the cause 
of gome of the variations^ mention may bo made of the 
consonantal shift which aoparates the Teutonic tongues 
from all tlie other members of the IE. family. The 
following gcrics of consonants are affected by this 
shift*; — 


Labials 

bh 

b 

p 

(t) 

Ecntals 

dh 

d 

t 

(ti.) 

Velars 

g>‘ 

e 

k 

(ii) 

Palatals 



k' 

(h') 


The law known as 'Orimm’&Xajf * means that where- 
over bli or its equivalent is found in any other IE. tongue, 
b will appear In the Teutonic, c. g. Skt. bhrfitar-Eng. 
brother. As bh shifts to b, so b shifts to p, and p to f. 
The same rule holds good throughout the otlier scries. In 
other words, there Is a shifting forward in tlio Teutonic, 
bh to b, dh to d, gh to g, etc. This shift, by which the 
Teutonic tonpiioa arc plac<xl on n different consonantal 
level from that of the other cognate tongues, may bo 
compared with a geological fault. Palatalisation takes 
place in Tocharinn by which the dental t becomes ch (c), 
ns Skt. mutar, Toch. tnTTc.ir. It will bo seen that * Armenian, 
Tocliarian and old Irish have suffered greater phonetic 

‘ Cf. O W. Euienon, Unlorf of W/ fjijlUH p. 3 tt. 

* J»rol. Grimm, 1785-1803. 

’ A short list of Tee^orlaH, Annr^i<tn u<) Oii IriiK entuTalcnta of Paaskrit 
ironls U BOW prewetoj for tho »aiie of comjJrtoBCM of lUJemtot.— 



To<h»rlan 


Old /risk 


pilir 

picar (A) 

balr 

alblr 

father 

mitir 

mif»r 

mair 

math!/ 

motbrr 

hhriur 

pnirar 

rtbftlr 

hruthir 

brother 

iTlsar 

nr 

kbnir 

»iur 

airier 

riohliir 

rkAcnr 

dortr 


diogfater 

TirJ 

wir 


fer 

(mu) 

g«s. 


ton 

ho 

<»w 
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6iiukri( 

ATStaa 

Greek 


Oothle 

L:hiis.ti 

EcglUb 

SCpasli 

pasu 


pecua 

faibu 


fee 

37 yugAm 


CuTiv 

jugam 

juk 

jungns 

yoke 

38p\ir 


Rdh- 



pilis 

(city) 

39 dvar 

dvar 

0-jp* 

fores 

daur 

durys 

door 

40nlu9 


vaOc 

navis 



(skip) 

41 y&va 

yava 

tei 



javas 

(grain) 

42 


5).? 

sal 

salt 


salt 

43dni 

dru 



triu 


tree 

448arpl9 






salve 

45 DiAdhu 

.inadu 

|jii9v 



medus 

mead 

46 bahd 

bazu 





(arm) 

47 d&n 



dens 

tunthus 

d antis 

tooth 

48l>4d 


so4c 

P?3 

fdtus 


foot 

49 i&na 


7ivj 

genu 

Lniu 


knee 

SOQma 


Xf.vt.' 

Una 

mdla 

vilna 

wool 

51 

ayah 


aes 

fliz 


(metal) 

62 dbilm&s 



luinus 


dumas 

(smoke) 

68 an ‘to breathe' 

5v«-io< 

atumus 



544jras 


ertpi; 

ager 

akrs * 


acre 

5&dvSil 


2‘JO 

duo 

twai 


two 

56 trayAs 


tp*t; 

ties 

tbreis 

tri 

three 

57 usAs 

usab • 

•r,w; 

aurora 


auszra 

(dawn)’ 

5Sflgiii-s 



ignis 


ugnis 

(tire) 

59 sr&d 


y^pSia 

cor 

iiairto 

ezirdis 

heart 

60 sat&m 


e-y.aTbv 

cent-um 


sduitas 

hundred 

eisrifiga 


*4p*; 

comu 



horn 

62 hfma 

zayan 

XEI'JIWV 

biems 


zema 

(winter) 

63 devA 

daero 


deus 


devas 

(god) 

64 Dyaus 


Cs’jj 

Jupiler 



(Jupiter) 

65hutd (?) 




guth 


god 

66 dhaman 




dotes 


doom 

67 Hgaa 


oyaj 




(sin) 

68 Ss 



os 



(mouth) 

69 sala 


y.yXtx 

edin 



hall 

■Wotaj In parentheds in the tahU aW gire the 
etjmolosical e<}nlv*lents oI the scries after wl4;h thej stand 

tnetntag 

tj"t are not the 
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d) This tablo of cognate words will show at a glance 
Jiow closely related the different branches of the IE. family 
are. Those Inngxiagcs must bo regarded as only dialectical 
variations of one original IE. speech. To explain the cause 
of some of the variations, mention may be made of the 
consonantal shift which separates tho Teutonic tongues 
from all the other members of tho IE. family. Tho 
following scries of consonants are affected by this 


Labials 

bh 

b 

V 

(t) 

Dentals 

dh 

d 

t 

(tio 

Velars 

gh 

g 

Jc 

P’) 

Palatals 

gb' 

S' 

k' 

on 


Tho law known ns ‘Grimn\*ft_La^’' moans that whcrc- 
ovor bh or its equivalent Is found in any other IE. tongue, 
b will appear In tho Teutonic, e. g. SJtt. bhrStarwEng. 
brother. As bh shifts to b, so b shifts to p, and p to f. 
Tim same rule bolds good throughout tho other series. In 
other words, there is a shifting forward in tho Teutonic, 
bh to b, dll to d, gli to g, etc. This shift, by which tho 
Teutonic tongues arc placed on a different consonantal 
level from that of tho other cognate tongues, may bo 
compared with a geological fault. Palatalisation takes 
place in Tocharian by which tho dental I becomes ch (c), 
ns Skt. mUtnr, Toch. mTicar. It will bo scon that * Armenian, 
Tocharian and old Irish have suffered gronter phonetic 


* CT O. W. Emewon, Klticrf of tie FnjUei Langvogr, p. 3 ff. 

* Orimm, 1785-1SC3. 

* A ahort Eat of Toeiariait, ArmentoH and Ofi Irieh oqtaiTalecta of Sanakrit 
wonli is BOW prr«cntcil for Uic sake of complHcnoas of aUtemeot;— 

.S.itt>kr<i roeflrtrfan Armtninn Old hUh Meaning 

plLlr (A) b»ir allur father 

m»lir njic*r maSr nutlhir mother 


bhritar prnrar rnmir 

STilsar sAr kboSr 

liohllitr ekionr dtkstr 

Tiri wir 

- koo 


brother 

lister 

ilaoghtcr 

(man) 


fer 

ho 
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decay than Sanskrit, Avestan, Greek, Latin and Lithuanian. 
The term Indo-European (IE.) indicates that the languages 
of this great family are found in both Europe and Asia. 
A more scientific distinction between eastern and western 
IE, is found in the difference whichholdsbetween the Centum- 
group and the §atam-group, wliich difference apparently 
indicates the existence of dialectical rariations within the 
primitive IE. In the Centum the IE. palatals gh', g', k', h' 
appear as stops, while in the Satam they appear as spirates. 
Thus the spirate s (ah) in Skt. Satam' ‘hundred* appears 
as the stop k in the Greek sxatov and the Latin centum. 
The languages of the Centum-division are Hellenic, Italic, 
Celtic, Teutonic, the Asiatic Tocharian* recently discovered 
in Eastern Turkestfin, and possibly an IE. clement in the 
ancient Hittito of Asia Minor. The §atam-dtvision consists 
of Balto-Slavic, Albanian, Thracian, Phrygian, Armenian 
and Indo-Iranian. Some of these languages are not only 
neighbours geographically, but are also closely allied 
linguistically. Thus the Indian and the Iranian constitute 
one group, the Indo-Iranian. In like manner, although 
to a less extent, Greek is allied to Latin, Latin to Celtic, 
and Teutonic to Balto-SIavic. 

A glance at the table of IE. cognate words* will show 
that they all occur in at least two and many of them in 


Ammiax Old [riih Heaninj 

inn ca brand 

MTJ ■rtb (bexf) 

dnni darns door 

•1 idaan salt 

bwuk (»nu) 

•tamo det v tooth 

' loot 

gdiDD 'oluj rrool 

• ■ mouth 

* Vld. Si<!(; tnd Siog'lne. Torkarteh d«« ^srk« dtr UdottflStv. in SKPAW., 
ms, XXXIK, •mi S. Feist, KAQI., pp- 43S.43I 
*^^3 4. 


Sant^ril TocAanan 

i»; ku (B) 

dT»r 

*«ri (m 

bihfi pofceni (A) 

iia 

pe (A) 

is ii (B) 

' p 4, No. 60. 
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aix or soveii different IE. tongue:;. Since there is no 
evidence that theso are loan words, wc are shut up to the 
conclusion that, in most cases, they go back to one pro- 
historic speech, that is to say, the speech of the IE. clans 
before their separation. Words for cow, brother, foot, 
heart, etc. are found in tho most widely separated branches 
of tho IE. family. Through the study of such words, then, 
wo are able to penetrate to tho prehistoric stage of IE. 
life and cnlturo. Help is also furnished by prehistoric 
archa3ology and the study of comparative 1 e. institutions 
as scon in tho oldest historical sources. 

e) In this way, then, wo got tho following picture * of 
tho stage of culture reached by tho IE. clans before their 
separation*. The pastoral and agricultural stage had been 
reached. Animals that hod boon domesticated were tho 
cow, sheep, dog, horse, ami, loss certainly, goat and swine 
(23-80), also the goose (31). Cattle-rearing was the groat 
occupation, and herds of cattle constituted the wealth 
(85-80^. There wore draught animals such as oxen (24), 
ns proved by names for cart and yoke (37). Boars and 
wolves (82-83) are mentioned among wild animals, but not 
camels, lions or tigers. Clotliing consisted of tho skins of 
wild and domestic animals, and of wool (BO), which was 
woven. As regards articles of food, yava (41), ‘barley’, or 
perhaps in general ‘corn’, was grown. Evidently tho flesh 
of domestic and wild animals was oaten, since tho names 
of tho inner organs of tho body, such as tho heart (59), 
would seem to imply tho knowledge gained from slaughtered 
animals. There is no common vocabulary of fishing. 
IJenco wo may infer that fish wore not used originally as 
an artiolo of food. Tho same thing holds true of milk, 
which apparently, -as in China to-day, was not a primitive 
article of IE. diotl Butter, too, (44) was apparently used 

' I am murh indcbtM ior (be toUewing aketch lo O. Schrader, DU Inio- 
Otrmanev, lOU; Si^and Fetst, K'uKw, AuiirfOKni; vnd IMunfl tle> hilo- 
Germancn, 1013, and If. Ifirt, Du Ini^Gartnantn, Vo]r. l-ll, 1C05-1007. 

' ]!«fereo<« hf number tri}) made lo U>e table of IC. word^ on pp. 3-4. 
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more as a salve or ointment than for food. In the matter 
of agricultural terminology there, is a cleft between eastern 
and western lE^ which would seem to indicate that the 
western Aryans put more stress on agriculture and the 
eastern Aryans on the pastoral life. Quite likely physical 
and climatic conditions were at tho basis of this difference. 
It may be that tho non-existence of a primitive word for 
salt (42) in the Indo-Iranian branch, and its existence in 
all the rest, fits in with this difference, since salt is more 
needed for a vegetable than for an animal diet. Tho general 
name for tree (43) is common, but there are no special 
names for fruit trees, indicating that tree culture was not 
yet practised. The primitive IE. intoxicant was a honey 
product (45). 

Hou ses (19, 20) were used, which had doors (39), posts 
on^roof^ but were doubtless little better than huts. These 
houses were probably partially underground, to ward off 
tho cold of winter. There is no mention of any fumituro, 
such as beds, chairs, tables. Mats and skins may have 
been used to sit on. Because of tho Joint family eystem, a 
house would naturally expand into a clan-villago (19). 
There were also forts (38), or places of refuge in times of 
danger. Many such prehistoric forts have been discovered. 
There is a primitive name for field (54), but no evidence of 
any private property in land. As means of travel, carts ’ and 
also boats (40) were used. The linguistic evidence, then, 
indicates that tho undivided IE. clans were in a condition of 
unstable equilibrium between tho nomadic and tho settled 
life. There is evidence of somejrade in IE.„times. Tho 
numbers 1-10 and 100 (65-56, 60) are primitive. The cow 
was the oldest measure of value (23, 3G). Judging from 
later evidence, there were probably customs of hospitality, 
such as the interchange of gifts between host and guest, 
which made it possible for the wandering trader to journey 
in safety. The winter was the northern winter, because of 

' PkL ef. L»L mw. 'twideo'. 
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the common words for snow and ico (62). Probably, there 
were names for only two seasons, winter and summer, the 
name winter also designating the year. There was the 
common idea of tho month as the measurer of time. 

The outlines of tho present Jannly^sxstem^wero already 
in existence (1*11), tho father being the head (16-17) and tho 
son’s wife being adopted into the clan of her husband. It 
was tho joint family system, the primitive names (1-11) 
indicating that tho family consisted of a man and his wife 
and children, his brothers and their families, his sons and 
their families, besides tho old people, grandfather and grand- 
mother. From a comparative study of the customs and 
institutions of tho different IE. branches in connection with 
tho linguistic evidence, it is clear that tho authority of the 


head of tho family (10-17) was unlimited. He had the power 
of lifo and death. Sons were greatly desired as warriors, 
avengers of blood, performers of funeral rites, and as means 
for tho continuation of the clan. There was, owing to the 
chronic warfare of tho time, usually a dearth of men and 
a superfluity of women. Hence girl infants as not needed 
were often exposed. Old people, too, were frequently put out 
of tho way especially in time of need. The joint familv 
coffer was controlled by tho head of the family. Primif . 
IE. marriage was by purchase or captu^. The lot ot th^ 
wife was not easy. She was more or less a beast of burfl 
Her mother-in-law ruled her with an iron hand q 
dining of the two sexes was, according to th^ 
a primitive custom. 'There are traces also 
Scythians, Thracians, Slavs, Germans and Indo,T°"^ 

‘sati’, the custom of a wife voluntarily app Aryans of 
husband in death'; also of a distinct prehd;.. 
second marriage of widows (22). v.^®/Sainst the 
guardian of tho honour of his sister, and J, 
of the father an unmarried sister came and 
IE. antiquity was dominated by the ideaAf?L"*® authority. 
— *ae necessity of 


' S..hraacr, Indojemanen, 97. 
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niarriage. So indispensable was it considered that, accord- 
ing to the evidence, the unmarried dead were sometimes 
even married ritually to the living, that they might be thus 
provided for in the life to come’. The future comfort of 
the dead husband was the primitive idea of ‘sati’. 

The patriarchal* family may have been preceded by the 
so-called ‘matriarehate’, according to which descent was 
reckoned from the mother’. While the change to the 
patriarchal system would diminish the independence of 
women, it would greatly increase the dignity and purity of 
family life. Whether there was a totemistic stage is 
disputed. If totemism, as F. B. Jevons thinks, "led to the 
domestication of plants and animals”, and so was “the 
prime motor of all material progress*”, then it must be 
placed considerably anterior to the prehistoric IE. period, 
which we are studying; for already the pastoral and agri- 
cultural stages had been reached. Monogamy was the 
pule, polygamy the exception. As between different clans, 
probably exogamy was the custom. There is evidence to 
indicate joint land possession on the part of the members 
of a clan. The wife as purchased was the property of her 
lord and master (14). Hence marriage was later called 
the I grdsh^ /palitva) ot the li'usband over the wife. 
Accordingly there was the double standard of morality. 
The single family would usually develop into the ‘large 
family’ and the clan (19, 21). The ‘j oint famil y’ goes 
naturally with agriculture, where much help is'Tieeded. 
There is no evidence of slavery in lE. times. A clan was 
united together by the bonds of birth, speech and custom. 
There is no evidence of any formal political union among 
the various IE. tribes, although they would usually act 
together in time of war. The earliest federation (namely 
of the Indo-Iranlan tribes) may bo inferred from the 

* SchnJet, lOOL — ^ __ 

’The •xmUtd ‘multcrrecW w»»»le*riy foond »monglhe pre-Aryin F.tnlsc»n^ 
ud JberixtK. ’ 

’IntrodoMion to the History ot Beligtcm, 189U, p. 113. 
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common namo "^rya”. Difforont clans may have often 
been different in blood, although the same in language 
and custom. There wore clan-lords or kings (16, 18). The 
clan-lord was chosen by the clan, tlic brotherhood acting 
together in the choice of a head. The term ‘Indo-Europaan’ 
is not racial h bu t p^rclj;_li|iguistic. 

f) It has been truly said that the study of the religion 
of a people is not to bo separated from that of its history 
and culture'. Accordingly IE. religion must non' bo linked 
up with IE. culture os described above. There wore two 
lines of development, according to the evidence, the worship 
of ancestors and the worship of the ‘Heavenly Ones' (03)*. 
The worship of ancestors is closely connected with the 
sense of the solidarity of the family. For primitive man 
death involved not annihilation but a state of weakness, a 
kind of shadowy existence. Ho know that faintness on the 
part of the living is removed by food. Fy parity of 
reasoning faintness and weakness on tiio part of the 
departed must be removed in the same way. Heneo the 
custom of feeding the dead. This must bo regarded as at 
first of tbo nature of a pious service, not as worship. It 
is the expression of a family's affection for a departed 
member, not imminglcd also with the fear of a possibly 
troublesome ghost. That such customs wore followed by 
the IE. clans before their separation is rendered in the 
highest degree probable by the evidence of prehistoric 
graves as well as of the funeral rites of the Greeks, Romans, 
Indians and Lithuanians. / The ceremonies included 
lamentation for the dead, burning (or burial) of the corpse, 
purification after the fonora), tbo death-feast, and the 
feeding of the dead. There wore also gifts to the dead, 


‘ The elans which spoke prliniUve IndoEuropcaft probably belonged fn part 
at least to the so-called ‘ Kordio' m«. The term " IVtros " might Le taken as a 
conTenlcnl name tor the speakers of primitive Indt>-E«ropcao. C/'. Cfll. I. 6C ft. 

* Ilaniack r|aoted by Sehrtder, ERE. It, t3. 

'Schrader, Artan Ittltjim In ERB. It. 11-57. snd lllrt, JnAotfrmanen, 11. 
485-5?2. 
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which were bnried or burned with the corpse, gifts of such 
things as, according to the analogy of this life, would be 
useful in the life to com^ e. g. food, weapons, furniture, 
clothes, domestic animals, and in some cases servants and 
even wifa After the funeral there was a rigidly appointed 
service of the dead, food and drink being offered on stated 
occasions up to six weeks after the death, during which 
time the spirit of the departed was supposed to hover about. 
The food and drink were displayed, and the dead was 
formally invited to the feast and then as formally dismissed. 
In this way the living were bound to the dead by a long 
chain of death ceremonies. The inevitable tendency re- 
sulting from such pious service was the apotheosis of the 
dead, they being called by the Greeks “divine uncles” 
(S:'-! f:*rpw5!), by the Romans "dh’ine parents” (Z>/ parentes), 
by the Indians “divine fathers” (diwlA pilarah), and by the 
■\Vhito Russians “sacred grandfathers” {st'Jaiij dzjadg). The 
very names which they bear indicate their close relation- 
ship with the living. Such ancestors, who, while living, 
had governed the family and cared for its welfare, would 
after death naturally become tutelary house deities, like 
the Roman Di parentes. The service and worship of 
ancestors was one of the foundations of primitive social 
organization. Relatives were united in ancestor-worship, 
in the right of inheritance, and in thoduty of blood-revenge. 
A son was necessary to perform the funeral rites of his 
father. The patriarchal head of a family or clan, while 
alive, was the human father, hut on his death became a 
divine father. lie was the guardian genius of the clan, 
charged especially with the dutj' of promoting its fertility. 
Rites connected with ancestral worship involved export 
guidance, in other words, priestly functions. In all primitive 
societies the head of the family, as the one standing, because 
of ago and experience, in closest communication with the 
ancestor^ is usually priest, shaman or medicine man. Old 
women as priestesses doubtless shared in similar functions. 
There were no priests in the teclinical sense, but there 
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may have fjccn families in which propitiatory and magic 
rites were handed down from father to son'. 

In addition to the awo and reverence felt toward dead 
ancestors there was a keen sense of the potency and mystery* 
of natural phenomena. Iloro again wo have the working of 
analogy. Cliildron and peoples in the childhood stage find 
it natural to ascrlbo to inanimate objects the same powers 
of will and effort which they themselves arc conscious of 
possessing. Accordingly, from a very primitive period, the 
whole of nature was regarded as an aggregate of animated 
entities. Each object or phenomenon of nature, such as 
heaven, earth, sun, wind, lightning, etc., could bo named, 
isolated from the rest, and made into a special object of awo 
and wonder. ' Thus to name things was to fixate attention 
upon them, make them objects of roUcction ami imagination, 
and 60 proceed in the direction of full personification. In 
this way there was the possibility of as many different special 
objects of awe as there are difforentphenomona in the world, 
an endless number. Usener in his Qvitemamen has assumed 
a stage anterior to that of personal gods, wJiich ho calls the 
stage of SondergoUer, 'special gods’, ‘departmental gods’, 
holding that 'personal gods’ w’oro developed out of these. 
As proof of his thesis Usener cites the testimony of tho 
Roman Indigitamcnia, according to which every single fact 
and process of agriculturo was under tho direction of a 
special god, Ceres jirosiding over growth. Flora over blos- 
soming, Insitor over sowing, etc., and the testimony of tho 
old Prusso-Lithuanian religion, which had a special god for 
every aspect of cattle-raising. But tho evidence thus cited is 
chronologically late, long after the conception of personal 
gods had been formed. What can be assumed, however, 
with practical certainty to bo prehistoric is, in the words 
of Schrader, “tho mere capacity and tho tendency to form 
into a divinity every conception in nature or in culture 
which was of significance for primitive man”’. 

' Si.bru1cr, /urtojfnnonM. HR. 

* S«r.(um Tncitiii, Certnanla, Chap. IX. * KUE, H "2. 
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The two IE. linguistic equations in religion which hare 
successfully run the gauntlet of criticism are the following : — 
Skt. Di/ails Pifnr=Gr. feo fI»tsp = Lat. Jti-piier; and 
Skt. rfmf-s =Lith. deva-s= Lat. dais. 

The reconstruction of the primitive IE. worship of the 
‘heavenly ones’ finds a sure starting point in this material. 
The deivos' (div ‘to shine’ and div ‘sky’) were the bright 
heavenly ones, such as sun, moon, morning star, lightning, 
wind, dawn, etc. Jhjdus-Zetis-JiipUer, the sky, was regarded 
as Father Sky, and his children were t]je Devos, who 
appear in the sky. Thus Father Sky and his children 
the Dev.ns constituted ‘the real kernol of the primitive 
Aryan religion”. Such an interpretation of the sky 
represents the beginning at once of IE. myth-making and 
IE. science. The sky, both day and night, remains the 
same in form. Within its capacious limits come and go 
the ‘heavenly ones’, sun, wind, rain, lightning, dawn, oto., 
playing each his respective part in the ordered life of the 
clan of the devas, As clan-lord (mpnft) of the ‘heavenly 
ones’, ZeuS'Zhjaui-DicspUcr is supreme. He bends down 
over the earth and fertilizes it with the rain which is his 
seed. From this point of view also ho is called ‘father’. 

If the differentia of a ‘personal god’ is the exerting of 
influence outside of his own proper sphere, then it is 
doubtful if the stage of personal gods had then been 
reached. In fire, dawn, lightning, etc. the primitive IE. 
peoples adored the mysterious powers, the divine onima, 
which manifested themselves in the phenomena of the sky, 
but possibly not as yet any god who was regarded as a 
person. The IE. period was, accordingly, the period of 
‘special’ or ‘departmental’ god;^ whatever else it may have 
been. 'Whether there had already been formed a motley 
crowd of special gods, out of which Ihe tlecvos had been 
separated because of their significance for tho life at that 
time, or whether the dcirot alone hud thus been isolated 


A»sani«<I pithN-toric tortn 


ERE. II. 33. 
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is a question that wo cannot answer. Actually there may 
have been but few special gorfs recognized, while multitudes 
may have been acknowledged as potentially to bo dis- 
covered. Wc may compare the 33,000,000 tllindn gods, 
very few of whom are actually named. If, on the other 
hand, every nomen is a numen, and everything named 
becomes thereby a ‘special god', then wc have already in 
the IE. period multitudes of special gods, potentially, II 
not actually, millions. To illustrate : /onus as the name of 
an object means ‘door’, but as the name of the mysterious 
potency manifested in the door it means ‘he of the door'. 
Sows/a means ‘hearth’ and ‘she of the hearth'; aynt ‘/ire’ 
and ‘ho of the fire’; ufos ‘dawn' and ‘she of the dawn’, etc. 

The Heavenly ones were worshipped by offerings of 
food. There was a close resemblance between the feeding 
of the dead (the divine fathers) ond the feeding of the gods. 
Most probably the feeding of the gods nrosofromthofoedlng 
of the dead. As the dead needed to bo strengthened by 
food, so also did the gods, for example, Agni ‘fire’ through 
oblations of glioo. The firelcss offering was the more 
primitive method, according to which food was laid out on 
a sacrificial litter, to which the gods wore invited. The 
fire-offering came later. Magic, of course, is of immemorial 
antiquity. It is more or loss interwoven with prayer and 
sacrifice. 

e/J What is the significance and value of the religious 
ideas attained by the IE. clans before their dispersion? Thoi 
primitive tendency to regard all nature as animate was thoj 
first stop towards a spiritual interpretation of the universe. 
This reading of the world In terms of human life was the 
beginning of antliropomorphism, every external object as 
well ns man being regarded as possessing an antma. It 
was only s quesrion of time for the human figure to bo 
added to the human anima present in each phenomenon ’. 

‘ Thi* t(’n<leD<?jr towact} anthnpomoq;ihivttJs la/inUel/ 
it doet, toward the conwptioa of Ood BUnifaling HiinscU M man and of man 
attaining to the image of God • 
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The custom of feeding dead ancestors was a recognition 
of life beyond the grave and the worshipping of them as 
‘divine fathers’ was a confession of faith that tho departed 
ones had in some sense or other become “partakers of tho 
divine nature"*. Thus through pious memorial gifts the 
living were closely bonnd up with the blessed dead, and the 
memory of the good deeds of the departed was an incentive 
to practise the same virtues. ‘Father Heaven’ and his 
children the 'Heavenly' Ones’ were conceived after the 
analogy of an earthly clan-father and his clan*. The head 
of an earthly clan was at once father and lord. By analogy 
the head of the heavenly clan of the deivos must be the 
same. Thus several religious ideas of fundamental im- 
portance are at least dimly adumbrated through the con- 
ception of Father* Sky and his children the Heavenly Ones, 
namely; God as heaveoiy, as Ughiy as father and as ford, 
and the conception of the world as ordered. Surely on that 
inr-off 'bank and shoal of time’ tho Eternal God had not 
left Himself without witness. Through their oivn nature as 
men gathered into families and clans, through the external 
world which ever confronted them as an object of curiosity 
and awe, and through their experiences of fatherhood and 
lordship, Ufo and death, God spoke to them, ns they were 
able to hoar. It all comes home to us very personally, 
since the people to wliom wo refer were among the ancestors 
not only of the Indian and Tersian Aryans, but also of 
most of the peoples of modem Europe and America. 

h) The original home of the IE. peoples is unknown. 
The data bearing upon the problem are lingxiUtic (as found 
on pp. 3-D), ethnological, that is, tho distribution of IE. 
peoples over the earth, and archajological, the evidence of 
their migratiotis and settlements. Besides this there is tho 
more or less indefinite wriglxt to bo ascribed to historical 


' 2 r»tfr, I A. 

* ThU girn, at IcuuiiKpIicIilT, Ac concept lA ordn, 

»ll Li noteworthy lUt 'litbcr', an ei^thrt Wtonging to anrostor wonhip, U 
earried neer and sppliol to Itie *\y. 
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precedent, such as the migrations tljat have talcon place 
from Central Asia in historical times, and the sottlemont by 
Alexander of Greek colonics in Bactria. Tlic linguistic 
evidence points clearly to a temperate, if not a cold climate. 
The earliest conjecture was Central Asia ', cast of the Caspian. 
A more westerly situation in Southern Russia on the border 
between Europe and Asia was a later conjecture of sclmlars*. 
The recent discovery of Tocharian in Eastern Turkestln lias 
tended somewhat to revive the earlier view”. The cxtrciuoly 
archaic character of Lithuanian speech suggests that the 
original IE. liomo may have been not far from Lithuania ^ 
The latest hypothesis is that of Professor Gilcs^ who thinks 
that tlio original linbitat or ‘area of characterization’ of the 
IE. clans was in Austria-Hungary, the region enclosed by 
the Carpathians, Erzgebirge, Boliroer Wald, Austrian Alps 
and Balkans. The fact that Central Asia has been historically 
a veritable offidna Qcntitim, or ‘hive of the nations’, whence 
have gono forth Scythians, Huns and Turks, renders possible 
the view that the IE. clans came from the samo region. 
Tocharian, a Centum tongue, fs far removed from tlio other 
Centum tongues, which aro all found in Western Europe. 
It is possible, then, to hold that Tocharian is a stay-at-home, 
and that the speakers of the other Centum tongues havo all . 
migrated westward. If there was an early connection between 
the Indo-European and tho Ural-Altaic families of languages, 
as Sweet* assorts, then this would suggest some area in 
Russia as tho primitive habitat. The archaic cliar-acter of 
Lithuanian docs not holp much in settling tho question; for 
by parity of reasoning tho Punjab might bo taken as Hio 
original IE. home, because tho primitive consonants aro 


' ''Bomewbere in — Mii Muller. 

» Sebrader, I’.IA. 878 ; Meyer, OA. 1*. 41. 

* Meyer, oyi. ell , 801 •, Keieh, lndo-lnnlan» la Ubmaarktr, CV. 01. 

* Itcndcr, Vrineeton l.eclnrtt, No 8, on Th* Qiinllon. October I'til. 

» CIU I. 63. 


* Utitory cf f ang'iajt, I<oniJon, 18*IW, p 112 ff. 
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best preserved in Sanskrit*. The fact that Alexander brought 
Greeks v?ith him all the way from Macedonia and settled a 
colony of them in Bactria, while he liimsolf and several of 
his Grajco-Bactrian successors invaded India from Bactria 
as a base, and the further fact that IE. peoples — Phrygians, 
Jlysianss, Bithynians, Ilittitcs (?), Armenians, Persians — 
stretched in almost a continuous line from the Dardanelles 
to Bactria, suggest the possibility that the Aryan advance 
to India may have been through Asia Minor and North 
Persia*. Winckler*snotablediscovcry in 1906 at Boghaz-koi, 
the old llittito capital in Asia Minor, of a cuneiform inscrip- 
tion (UOO B.C.) containing tho names Indra, Mitra, Yarupa 
and Niisatya, may possibly be interpreted as a landmark of 
the IE. advance eastward*; and, at any rate, it fits in well 
with Hrozny’s* interpretation of Hittite as an IB. tongue*. 

It might also be assumed that the IE. clans, being 
largely in tho pastoral stage, roamed over the great 'grassy 
plain’* of Central Europe and Asia, extending perhaps 
from tho Danube and the plains of North Germany through 
Southern Russia on into Central Asia’. This would cover 
practically all the territory embraced by the previous 
hypotheses. The pressure of enemies round about would 
doubtless bo even more effective than .n circle of mountainR 
to bold a primitive tribe together and give it a unified 
<leTelopment. Thus something may he said for each of 
tho above-mentioned hypotheses as to the original home of 
the IE. people. Tho whole question must be left as a 


' I«1isdi<^, Utongb the farthest removed (com the cenlre of the Tetitonic world 
is oreeithelcst the raoet uvluue the Tratoiiic (eonp 
‘ llorUas, JTJl. 171 ; Glim, £711. I. TO-TA 

* Gites, tp. nt 12. 

* fUe Sprofk* drr Hetlittr, Lripiig, 1917. 

* More {inbahli onW an IR loao clemnit See p.C, n 2, 

'•Raifion. WT- 

* The Talleys of the I'rsl and \oifa, IVia and pBjrjier, ami «J»o (hat of (ic 
i'annbe. would torohh ■ auilsbl* batnni for the nndiTided IE. tril«e* Cf. lleyer 
G^l’.STO. 
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“stimulating and fruitful uncertainty”'. That the problem 
is ‘stimulating’ is shown . by the number of scholars, 
especially Gorman, who during the last three decades have 
addressed themselves to its solution. 

i) The date of the dispersion of the IE. tribes is also 
unknown. The only material bearing directly on the 
problem consists of the dates of IE, migrations, settlements 
and inscriptions: e.g. the appearance of Aryan-speaking 
bands in connection with the Cassite invasion of Babylonia 
n. c, 17G()’, and at the same time the earliest reference to 
the llittitos in history*; tlio Dorian inv.asions of Greece, 
n. c. 1500-1100; the Doghnz-kdi inscription, i!. C. 1400; the 
date of Zoroaster, n. C. 1000*; the founding of Rome, B. C. 
763; and the Celtic invasions of Gaul, Spain and Rritain, 
u. c, 800-300. From these figures a later date than b. o. 
2000 can hardly bo assumed. The period b. c. 3000-2000, 
with a conventional avorogo of 2500 ». c. may bo presented 
as n reasonable conjecture ^ The discovery of fire had 
already taken place; the domestication of animals and 
plants and the transition from the stone to the metal age 
were in process. 

j) On the basis, then, of evidence drown from the words 
common to the IE, tongues, the study of prehistorio graves, 
the witness of the earliest IE. literature, such asthoRigveda, 
the Homeric poems, Herodotus, Tacitus, etc., as well as from 
the study of the institutions, customs and folklore of the 
peoples concerned, there is a very high degree of proba- 
bility, amounting in most cases to practical certainty, that 


' Quoted by XtarcM UwU with reference to the authorsliii) of the anonymous 
EpLstle to the Hebrews, Erj'OiUor't Greet Tt$la"itm, IV 2^4. 

* HtuMon, WP. 20-21, 2'., 27 
*5Ieycr, OA. f*. 577. 

* Moulton, Tif, C, J'J; Oldenbcjy, Mf. *T)ic Undltiounl date is 000 b C 

» Fei^t, KAIII , postulates n. C. 2'500-S000 for tbc breaking up of the IE. 
unity. But llirt, Iiidogermanen, assumes » still later d.Mc B. r. 1800-1C00. 
'•Need not be plarcd later than 5000 S C."— Keitb. InJc-hantanf. In 
Uhandaikar, CV. 02. 
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among the undivided IE. clans tho follo\ving customs were 
prevalent: tho joint family system organized on a patri- 
archal basis, the authority of tho head of tho family being 
absolute over life and death, polygamy to some extent, espe- 
cially among leading men, early marriage of girls, prejudice 
against widow remarriage, exposure of female infants, the 
frequent going of a wife with her husband in death, or 
in other words sail, feeding of the dead, human sacrifice, 
especially of captives, worship of ancestral spirits, and tho 
. worship of the personified phenomena of nature such as s5y, 
sun, moon, wind, fire, water, lightning, etc. Sucli were some 
of the customs which our IE. ancestors practised. In 
Europe, through the clashing of different types of culture, 
and especially through tho impact of Christianity, those 
priniltiTO customs have been either greatly modified ordono 
away with altogether. In India, bccauso of her hojation^ 
through tho ages, most of these customs persist intact or* 
even in an exaggerated form. Thus India is a land of 
archaic survivals./ 

iKDO-lRAKIAN rEhlob. 

a) The sources of information, as might ho expected, 
are much more abundant than for tho IE. period. Kigveda 
and Avesta may both be used as indirect witnesses to what 
existed before Indian and Iranian separated. For there aro 
a large number of technical religious words in each literature 
which aro only dialectical variants, c. g. gajna and yasna, 
‘sacrifice’, vita and««/<a, ‘order’, and Ahura, ‘Lord’, 

etc, etc. It goes without saying that tho existence, for 
example, of tho word yajha in’the Itik and of yasna in the 
Avesta is proof enough that tho thing signified originally 
by both words alike existed in the period before the Indian 
group broke away from tho Iranian.’ As a matter of fact, 
Veda and Avesta aro so closely related that each is a good 
commentary on tho ot her. In order to make this clear, 

‘ Ct. I’ulo-Arfnn a«d OUlurt br Prabhiter 8 Shtlolii New 

York, UI13, 
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tliere is iiero subjoined a short list of cognate Vedic and 
lAvcstnn words ol a tecbnicallj religious character; — 


7 Vcdio ATp^tan Meaning [ Vedie Arretm Jlwining 


' .t'lira 

Ahtira 

Spirit, liord 

1 aboil 

aruiti 

offering 

Aryamin 

Afryaman 

Aryanun 

I amrlta 

amcaba 

immortal 

.\r.5un{( 

ArtnsUi 

pM-ljr 

1 irya 

Airya 

Aryan 

Ap5m n tjut 

.tji&m nspAt 

WAtrr-ebik] 

I Imira 

Imlrt (AnJm) Inclra 

■iptyd 

ruhwya 

watery 

i ti4is 

iishah 

dawn 

npM 

Apo 

wsten 

1 •i-'l 

11S1J 

priest 

A*h*n.in 

.ithmTiu 

Rrt'piii^t 

' nt( 

psha 

order 


aW 

Ap>J 

DandburvJ (iambirirn (Jandbarya 

Tritl 

Thrlla 

Trita 

iDiytilha 

layarda 

sacrificial meal 

dCTfl 

daura 

demon 

\aiol 

yim V 

Varna 

itriih 

Jruj 

e\n «plril 

i ysjni 

sauna 

aaeritlce 


N«li70*aiigh4 

Nari«am<« 

Ysiatt 

yaftifa 

«or»lifpfal 


Naonhailbya 

Dioscuri 

yalfi 

yatii 

demon 

ritnnulht 

riirrmll 

I'liraindlii 

tAjiw 

rn/is 

Ixdt 

,barhh 

barcrWi 

hUtr 

\ *y() 

sn>ii 

wind 

Uhtgn 

Righa 

Itbajns 

V IS isTsnt 

t iratibTanl t'lvasraot 

lihutll 

Mill 

*bosl 

V>str>li-'>n 

Virtihrujuft Vrjtroslayrr 

ntJhii 

mailu 


rum III 

Immat'i 

good thought 

ntntri 

itnoUira 

<l>ell 

tiikL'i 

liiikbta 

good wtiM 

rainyti 

inutnyii 

wrsih 

(••On 

iisoma 

Mma 

in As 


niOMt 

' svtr 

Jivar 

siin 

Miirl 

Mitbrn 

Mura 


/an..Lr 

iDTokiog priest 


It requires only a glance at these parallel columns of 
words to become convinced of the close connection of 
Vedic and Avestnn religion as well as of language. These 
separate lines of development point back to one undivided 
Indo-Irnnian people, language, cultui'e and religion. Spiegel’s 
Die Arische Periode (1887), although it is somewhat out of 
date, noverthcless shows what can bo done through the 
use of such material in reconstructing the cultural and 
roligio\i3 conditions of tho undivided Indo-lranians. 

b) The undivided tribes boro one common name which 
appears in both the Old Persian Ar'ojo. and the Vedic Aryn. 
This common name points to a union of tribes, the earliest 
federation of IE. clans of which there is any evidence. 
Assuming «. c. 3000-2000 as the period within which the 
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dispersion of the IE. clans took place, may postulate 
provisionally B. c. 2500-1500 as the period when the Indo- 
Iranian tribes lived together as one people. Whether they 
lived all that time in Baetria and the neighbouring re- 
gions is unknown. It may bo that their line of advance 
lay through Asia Jlinor and that the various IE. tribes 
which settled in that region, Phrygians, Armenians and 
others were either left behind in their course or followed 
later in their wake. Bo that as it may, one thing is certain 
that the Indo-Iranian tribes were together for a considerable 
time and then separated, the Indian branch moving by one 
or more migrations into the Punjab, and the Iranian branch 
remaining in Baetria and Persia. As a result, the two 
linguistic groups, Indian and Iranian, “lie closer together 
than any other distinct languages in the IE. family”'. 
Before the disper«ion of the Indo-lranian tribes, their 
habitat in Baetria and still more their line of march east- 
ward from Asia Minor, if they came that way, would have 
brought them into fairly close contact, by trade and other- 
wse, with the great centres of Babylonian culture in the 
Euphrates-Tigris plain. It is possible that the mystical 
and sacred number seven, which Is such a favourite in both 
Veda and Avesta, as well as in the Hebrew Old Testament, 
was borrowed from Babylon% especially if its origin was 
due to the observation of astronomical facts such as the 
seven planets (sun, moon and five planets) or the seven 
stars of the Great Bear. It is possible, too, ns Oklenberg 
thinks, that there may have been some Babylonian influ- 
ence upon the development of Iitdo-Iraniau religious and 
ethical ideas. 

c) The two lines of religious development which wero 
found in the IE. period, namely, the worship of ancestors 
and the worship of tho ‘heavenly ones’, continued through- 
out the Indo-lranian period; for they appear in both the 


' MoqIioo, Art, Iratilatt in KRi; , VcJ VH. 

* So V. Sphni-dcr, Ariielie Ktf/jion, I, 427-120 
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r.v. and tho Avcsta, ospccially in the Younger Avosta. TJio 
sorvico and \yorsljip of llio PiMs in t)JO Tiv. is paralleled 
by tho similar sorvico and worship of tho rrai'as/its in tho 
Avcsta *. TJic worship of the ‘heavenly ones’ also continued 
through tljo Indo-Iranian period, for wo soo it in full bloom 
in tho Rv. Thoro was indeed among tlio Iranians tho re- 
ligious reformation connected with tho name of Zoroaster, 
tlirougli which Alnira Mazda, ‘tho Wiso Lord’, was made 
the supremo and sole object of worship, tho daevas of tho 
old religion being degraded to tho position of demons, or 
at least to that of angels; but this reformation was followed, 
as is 80 often tho case, by n countoi'-rcformation, which 
restored tho daovas to their old position, or at least to the 
status ol angels. If the Boghaz-koi gods, 'Varui.m, Mitra, 
Indra and tho Nusatya (n. c. 1400) were early Iranian 
deities, ns Oldcnbcrg thinks, then they must have preceded 
tho Zoroastrian reformation, since at a later period Varunn 
drops out altogether, or rather Is replaced by tho name 
Ahura Mnzda^and the three gods Indra and tho two 
Heavenly Twiiis are turned into demons, If they wore 
Vcdic deities, then their appearance on the Boghaz-kdi 
inscription proves a backward connection at that early ago 
between the Punjab and Asia Minor, and suggests strongly 
that that was the route which tho Indo-Iranian clans 
followed in reaching their eastern homo. ff\Indo-Iranian 
or early Iranian doitios, then wo have Varinia as tho 
Heaven God (Ouranos?) and four ‘heavenly ones' as his 
assotiates, namely, Mitra, Indra and the two ASvins. Tho 
next important outside ovidcnco concerning early Iranian 
religion is found in the famous passage of Herodotus 
(1. 131), which reads as follows; “Their custom is to ascend 
to the highest peaks of tho mountains, and to offer sacrifices 
to Zous, calling tho whole vault of tho sky Zeus; and they 
samfico also to sun, moon, earth, fire, water, and winds"’, 
iHro wo have clearly tho old IE, pantheon consisting of 


• Spo c'CWijJ!/ Fenorilln 


*lIooJtoD, EZ. 301.39J. 
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the skj’-god Dyaus and his children, ‘the heavenly ones’. 
The Yashts prove sufficiently that the Younger Avcsta 
sidmils of such worship'. 

d) Certain new developments in religion wore intro- 
duced during the Indo-Iranian period; — 

(1) 77ic conception of ‘order’*. This was present at 
least implicitly in the IE. period, being involved in the 
cosmic order represented by the mlc of Heaven* over 'the 
heavenly ones’, and in the social and moral order created 
by the rule of the clan-fathor over the clan. It first became 
explicit, however, during the period represented by the 
Tel-el-.Amama correspondence (n. c. IJOO) in which there 
occur certain names containing nr/n-, as Artaslmy^it'^^ 
Artatama, whidh remind one of the later Persian names 
Artaxerxes, Artaphernes, etc. The element aria in these 
names stands for the Avestan a»ha and the Vcdic rtVa. 
TiiRt carries hack the origin of this important conception 
to at least 1400 n. c. And, as wo have seen, its roots run 
hack still further into the IB. period. In both Veda and 
Avcsta rila-aska is fundamentally important. In the llik' 
it covers the threefold order, cosmic, ritualistic and moral. 
In the Avcsta it runs out into the meanings, right, frutli, 
righteousness holiness,— all ethical in connotation. Veda 
and Avcsta, then, are witnesses that the conception emsted 
before the breaking Up of the Indo-Iranian unity. ! 

(2) Tiic Ethical conception of God. A conception like 
fila-asha would naturally have its effect upon the idm of 
God.' Scholars practically agree that Varutia equals A^ura 


' Vrora ibc tPSlimooy of Ih* bo(;liir VC-t lo«rli>U.>n. Il,c Hib and the 

Yonni^r A*c<U, it is clear tb*t amno; the lodo-franisn {nds were inrjliled 
VaroBS, Milra, Soni-i, Aryawan, Imlra, the AaTicn. MrasxaBt and Yama. \c(. 
rarqnhar, OIU-I. 2. \ 

’ Ve<lic rila, Acettan 1 

* “ A y*<5ide wbwe worship inli^cd the Sky, loltje^t of ail n.ilure-deities, aid 
Iboae an<»5tor.p»]s who are crer the moet potent to sUr op the feeling of a elU* 
hood between religion and eoodu<4, had natiee material on wbhh tn vori ” 
Ifooltoa, IIZ. 2t5. 
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Mazda, that is to say, the ethical god of the Rik is regarded 
as tho same in origin as the ethical and supreme god of 
the Avesta. This means that a movement in tho direction 
of ethical monotheism preceded the Indo-Iranian dispersion. 
This movement was not originated by the reformation 
connected with tho name of Zoroaster, since that took place 
after tho Indo-Iranian separation, probably as early as 
1000 B. c. What the Zoroastrian reformation really did 
was to take up tho earlier reform movement and carry it 
forward to its logical issue in an ethical monotheism. The 
Vedic period had nothing corresponding to tho Zoroastrian 
reformation. Hence tho Vedic Varuna did not rise far 
above tho level of tho pre-Zoroastrian Ahura Mazda' 
ethically very great, but not tho supreme God. 

(3) corresponding lo the Iranian Amesha 

Spcnlas and the Indian Adityas. Those two groups of gods 
have, as we shall see, so many points of contact that a 
common preparation during tho undivided Indo-Iranian 
period for botti lines of development seems to bo demanded. 
Father DyTus was clearly tho chief <Icity of tho Indo-Iranian 
as he had been of the undivided IK. clans. We may think 
of him as having other names which emphasized various 
aspects of his nature, such as Asurn ‘Lord’, Vnru?ia (or 
Varena) ‘Encompasser’, Mitra ‘Friend’, Aryainan ‘True’, 
Bhaga ‘Distributor’, etc. Tho mystical numbor ‘fovod’ 
may have served as a framework to unite this special group 
and to isolate it from all tho rest. The list of names 
furnished a plurality associated with Dyaus as his Rupreme 
council, but also a plurality in unity, since the various 
names were all names of Dyilus and served merely to 


‘ Thai Ahura prc-Zoroaotiian ta oiigin >)'« httn npparcnlly pmeJ 

by dwriomtary CTldcnce through JIoinin«'!'a diwTtry of tlic name Aunt a 
Jlazni la an At^fHaa lavriplfon of the reign of AMur-banipa! (n C. CCS CSC). 
The fltt-bfli" form of the name AMfini Imtead of Ahura {ef. Nlaatya, In place of 
.Snonhaithya In the lloghar l"-i iiMcripli<W) carrle* in back before the Iraoion 
ooniODantal ahUt from * to A, doDbtlem to a periwl not far remored from that of 
the n">ghar kof fnacriptlon See T’SHA,, iSfla, 1S2, nnd Wouffoo, J>. 3f U. 
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propagated in pi*icstl3’ families There arc many references 
in the pv. to ancient priestjy families, Khrigus Atharvans, 
etc. Mixed up though they be witJi mythical and legendary 
material, there are nevertheless quite likely in many of them 
historical reminiscences of priestly families reaching back 
into the dim past, possibly to the time before the separation 
of the Indo-lranian clans. Such specialization of function 
led to great results in India. ‘Priestly technique demanded 
eon&idorablo knowledge — knowledge that could be gaincil 
only through division of labour — for its proper exercise. 
In this waj' the tradition was naturally sot of a learned 
priostlj* class made up of different orders of priests. As 
a result the religious literature of India, so far as it has 
been arynnized, is the work of tlic pricstliood, and its 
fundamental conceptions represent largely the thinking of 
the same dominant community. 


'In t1i« KhonIM ami Al»aa YoshUiIV 10 aoil \ Hfi) ibere ix rocation of 
.librarsn* «d<1 ihtir /wp/1*. a rehrvnf U> fnatiy ocbocJ* J'er eumfie, 

In the KhorJA'l Yuht, 10, ire are toM thit “a apcil mar I*" il>rulse<l l>r an 
Athmran lo hU pupil" 



CHAPTER II. 

THE rnGVEDIC AGE 

1. SODKCES. — Tho primary source for the pi^vedic age 
16 , of course, the Rigveda. It contains a multitude of allu- 
sions to persons and things, mostly however incidental and 
fugitive. To illustrate from the hymns translated tho kind 
of information thus pven, wo may note the following 
allusions: skin of slain beast, V.85, 1; barley, yot'o, V. 85, 3; 
dice-playing, 11.12, 4-5; V.85, 8; VII.SG.G; X.34; strong 
drink, sura, VII. 8G, 6; cattle-thief, VII. 80, 5; wild beasts, 
1. 154, 2; 1I;.33, 11; cattle at pasture, VI. 54, 6-6; chariots, 
VI. 54, 3; vil, 71, 2; sacrificial posts, IV. 51, 2; desert lands, 

I. 36, 8; water-skin, V. 83, 7; medicines, IL 33, ^ 4, 7, 12; 
winter, II. S3, 2; .river-crossing, it. S3, 5; lU. 33; necklace, 
'll. 33, 10; gold! I. Vs, 3; II. 33, 9; bow and arrows, IL Y2, 10; 

II. 33, 10: X. 127, C; deb't, X. 34, 4, 10; 127, 7: 

vi^agers, X. 1^,5; spears, 1. 85, 4 ; ^lis, 1.85,10; snakes, 
n. 12, 3; battle, II, 12, 8; mountains, 31. 32, 33; rjver.«, 
11. 12, 12; spies, I. 25, 13, etc, etc. By piecing together all 
such references and allusions a fairly complete picture of 
Vedic life' may be secured. Two indirect sources of infor- 
mation may he singled out for special mention, the simile? 
and metaphors’ of tho Bik., and the anthropomorphised 
picture of the Rigvcdic gods. 

There will be no attempt to give an exhaustive picture- 
of Vedic life. For the purpose in hand it will be sufficient 
to sketch briefly the geographical, ciimatjc, ethnological and 
cultural background, .which conditioned the religious think- 
ing and pr.actice of tho Vedic Aryans. ' Tliey clearly brought 

‘ Ai {oiind in Jlacdoocll U)>1 Kcitli’a r«l(< Initi of Namu anJ Subjfcts 
Vols J II, Jx>d(3m), 1912, and in yioraer^ AlHmiltehe* Lthen, Jferiln, 1879, 

i 4 ti 4 31«lnphfn» lm n< 0 t«da by llirzel. Ijciprig, 1800; and 
article in the Journal of Hie Puwjab JIttlorfcal Sourly, Vol. I. 56 If. on VVifit 
' Social Lift aeeordin} in Ihi Stniltt t* lh« Agni Hgmni of l\e Ulgteda by H 1> 
Ori«vold. 
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with them a large inheritance from the past in addition to 
what they achieved in their now habitat in India. For, as 
we have seen, the roots of Vedic life and thought run hack 
into the Indo-Iranian period and oven beyond that into 
the Indo-European period. 

2. GEOOiuniY — Four points of the compass may bo 
mentioned as enclosing tho area occupied by the V’’odic 
Indians, viz. tlio river liasn jo n the west, and tlio Ganges 
on tho oast, to tho north the Bnoiry mountains, and to tho 
south tiio sea. Since tho Avestan form of Jlasa is liahha, 
and thQ*Ila&a is mentioned several times as a river in tho 
oitremo nortli-wcst of the Vodic territory*, it is probable 
that it refers to a real stream, perhaps originally tho 
Araxes or Jnxartcs*. It this is a correct intcri)rctation, 
then tho name betrays an historical reminiscence of on 
earlier homo to tho north of the Hindu ICush. In other 
passages, however, It the name of a mythic stream en- 
compassing tho ntmosphoro and tltc ends of tho earth* and 
onco collod ‘Jlother Itnsn’. With tho passage of time and 
the fading out of tho memory of tho original Ras" as n 
1‘cal earthly stream, it was quite natural for it to ho 
charged finally with mythical elements. Tho Ganges 
{Ganga) is directly mentioned only once in tho llv.*, and 
indirectly once Ihrougii tlio epithet {Gangya) *being on tho 
Ganges’'. It was on tho eastern liorizon of tho Vedic 
Indians. • On tlio nortii wore the ‘snowy’ mountains ", clearly 


'Ut.I 11.}, 1C; v. M, 0;X. <5, li. 

Ztmmcr, Al/. 13-10; Maolooell aii>l Kcitb, IV'Ifs Initz, 11. 209 It 
lie {hut there vu » ICuit on (he Pnnjab side ot (lie il/oJu Kasb It «o, 
>* yra9 doiiliJlr-s* iiiroed *fler the original Il»rtri'»n a procrJnre altogether 

natural. 

>Ut. V. 11. 1.3; IX, -11, 0; X. lOS, 1-2; 191, 4 
<X. 7'j, S. 

*VI 45, 31. 

*' Ime hlmavanlah, X. 121, < 
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a reference to tlie snow*coverecl Illmlilayas.’ To the south 
was tlie Samudra, literally the ‘gathering of waters’, which 
<leno{es at least the river Indus when it receives the Punjab 
tributaries, and becomes a sea-like expanse of waters. 
^VTiilo there is no definite proof that the Vodic settlements 
extended to the mouth of the Indus, wo may yet regard it as 
highly probable that the Vedic people had some knowledge 
of the ocean. The Indian' Aryans were a daring and adven- 
turous people. In the winning of the wild West of America 
from savage beasts and savage aborigines, there were ever 
intrepid hunters and Indian fighters, like Daniel Boone, 
who were wont to push into the wilderness far in advance of 
the regular settlements. So was it doubtless in Vedic days. 
It is most unlikely, then, th.at the Indian Aryans were 
without at least a dim knowledge of the Indian ocean*. 

/ The region comprehended within these four points, IlasS 

f ^and GafigJi, snowy mountains and sea, is approximately the 
territory drained by the Indus and its tributaries, extend- 
ing as far south as to the junction of the main river with 
its branches, that is, a region corresponding roughly to 
the present Punjab, North-Western Province and Kabul 
> valley. ■ 

Of the Aryan habitat as thus defined the most promi- 
nent features were the rivers. The ‘seven rivers’ (saplot 
sindhavah) of the Aryan country are often mentioned in the- 
Rv.*, either a conventional number like ‘the seven churches 
that are in Asia”, or a reference to the five* well-known 
riversof the Punjab together witH the two boundary streams, 
Sarasvati and Indus. In at least one passage *sopfn sindhavalt 


'On diM vbcQ tbe atmospbeiv is cl«ar (vcnfe-sciUy u nrv cz;«ri*DC«) tbe 
snowy Himilsyss are pliunly visible lo one tiavellmg by train on the >>. W. 
KaUway line all the wav from Saliann[niT to Amritsar, as the present writer 
knows Jrom ezpertcnce. 

* /imroer, AU 2 j ; Vtdu Itidti W, t3M33. 

"I. 33, 13; 3), 8; IV. 23, }, eUs 
‘I’.ev I 4. 

‘ Satie;, Beia, RStI, Jbelnm anS Oienib. 

“Vin. 24 27, 
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is tho designation of the land*. We may assume that the 
Vcdic settlements occupied the submontane region, where tho 
water is near tho surface, all the way from Kabul to Ambala, 
and also followed the banks of tho rivers some distance 
toward the sea. Tho phenomena of mountain, river and 
sea furnished the Vcdic singer with plenty of imagery for 
describing tho drama of tho storm. lie saw in the sky an 
aerial ocean. There were cloud m9untams which Indra 
pierced with his bolt, and in which ho hollowed out deep 
beds for tho aerial rivers. The special geographical features 
of tho Punjab were not without influence upon the 
development of the folklore concerning the gods, which 
comes under tho head of mythology. 

The rivers of tho Punjab furnished natural political 
boundaries and natural lines of defence. The famous 
victory of Sudus over the ten kings was won on the banks 
of tho Pa ru^ pt* (Ravi), We aro reminded that Porus* 
oontesfed Alexander’s passage of tho dhelum and that tho 
boundary between Ranjit Singh’s territory and British 
territory was the Sutlej. . The Sikh army definitely began 
hostilities, when it crossed tho Sutlej into British territory. 
In tho Vedic ago tho boundary rivers must have been also 
the scene of frequent crossings and recrossings in connection 
with plundering raids*. Ono can imagine, too, that indivi* 
dual Vedic advonturer,% of the spirit of Daniel Boone, 
would frequently cross over a river into the territory of 
tho Dasyus or of a hostile Aryan tribe, and attempt 
exploits, either winning booty or having to get back to 


‘O' Vend. I. 18; llapU 

' riv. VII. 18, 8-0. The menUon ol Ibe YaoiioiA In v. I't of Ihe same hynm 
inaj poaibly be interpreted with Mncdonvll *1111 Keith (Vcdic Index I. .'idO) as a 
Yefcitnee to anotfaer Tictory of SwMs, on the Aeovy that «i« hynin w a condcaaedl 
airoDot of more than one victory, 

^ I t the J’auroea prince. 

* feiich an one as is desi.ilbcd in ViaTSmitra’a bjmn to the rivers Vip»» and 
^iitudrT (ill. 33), in which liierc U menUonad* villaje or ‘honlc' of the Bharatas 
crossing the rivers in quest of booty (cows). 
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their own side ot the river as speedily as possible by 
swimming or by boat. Such experiences seem to be pre- 
.supposed in tho following verses; — 

And mny ve dive with thee across 
All enmities and hostile pouers, 

As swimmers ot>er tvaler-strrnms. H. 7, 3 ; and 

Put us across hostilities 

.is wilk a boat, thou radiant god, 

Expelling evil with thy light. 

For welfare carry us across, 

As in a boat o'er Sindku’t wave, 

Expelling evil with thy light I. 97. 7-8. 

Such similes are very numerous in tho Tlv. In fact, the 
Vcdic experience of being helped across a river to a place 
of safety, together with later experiences of tho same sort, 
has left almost as deep a mark upon Hindu religious 
symbolism ns the crossing ol the Jordan has upon Christian 
symbolism . Tho boats used in crossing tho Punjab rivers 
must have been very simple in structure, probably tlugouts 
or rafts. Tho paddle was apparently used for steering as 
well as for propulsion. 

8. Climate. — Tho climatic changes experienced by tho 
Votlic Aryans in passing from Uactria into tho Punjab were 
numerous and striking. From a temperato climate* they 
passed into one almost torrid*. Winter was a thing of the 
past. Tho Punjab cold season was like their former 
autumn. As earlier they had reckoned the years as so 
many winters, so now in the Punjab they began to reckon 
them as so many autumns*, although the older terminology 
was still in use*. In tho distribution of the rainfall there 


'Oa« miy eompxrr iLv Iia« tit lb« <licf4iaa BAn/im; inre moh( part 

'Whn «U1 i>ut me keroat’ Id tbe simc b\mn i\ir hiirufya U «t dirinc title. 
• Uons-illf cold In winter butpirttybotioannimcr. Q. dc UoiIc'b RotliJra, 50. 
‘Poring July »nd AiiguU ieCJ,w«on)>i>{;l>i the wewlier rejforls In the Pioneer, 
the hnUe»t plAcrs in lodK were PrdMVM', Pem Lnwri Klim, .Jt^laburl, IjJson, 
LynUpur, IfuIUo, Fort Suidcman, Sialkot nnd Rawilpindi, nil in the Panjnb or 
ttie Bcighbonnng regions of the K. W.rnotier and ItAliichistin. 

*ljv. II. 27, 10;lll. 58, 10, etc 

•Ut. I. Ct, 14; 11.13, 3; Y. 54, 15, VI. 4», 8. 
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were striking differences. In Bactria, as in most temperate 
climates, rain falls more or less tliroughout the' year', 
alternating with snow in winter; but in the Punjab, with tlio 
exception of ono or more winter rains (usually in January), 
no rain ordinarily falls during the rest of the year except 
in connection with the monsoon, between Juno and October, 
The monsoon in the Punjab is often very deficient, although 
quantities of rain usually fall in the lower Himalayas and 
flood the Punjab rivers. The 'luh’, or monsoon wind, which 
is such a characteristic feature of the United Provinces, is 
hardly felt in tho Punjab; butforsovoral months prccDtling 
the breaking of tho monsoon the Punjab is afflicted with 
violent dust storms, accompanied by strong wind and not 
infrequently causing darkness even at midday. Tho mon- 
soon is followed in September and October by a very 
feverish and unhealthy season lasting for several weeks. 
Boforo t}>o coming of tho monsoon rains, the heat is oxtromc^ 
often as high as 117* in tho shade and 170’ in tho sun. 
Thus in tho Punjab habitat of tho Vcdic Aryons tho drama 
of tho elements had its own special sotting, wliich must hnvo 
modified to some extent the mythology which tho Aryans 
brought with them from their trans-IIimilJayan home. The 
bipartite division of tlio year into winter anti summer*, six 
months each, which dates from the IE. period, was broken 
up in tho Vedic ago into three seasons, spring (vasantaj, 
summer (griima) and autumn (sarad)'. Tho Rik knows 
also tho winter (liirfia) os a reminiscence from tiio past; . 
and in the Frog-song* tho rainy season is mentioned twice, 

* “Thunikr *l«rins nre jiol infreqiumt, cs|iedally in spring ’ De IVule’g 
lickhiira, -tV; imi "Out ot ISO days . . . tiS were oeercloudw/ oi rainy"— 
*p eil , 52 . 

* hi’iirl anil aitn.i * Rv. X. OO, £. * VII lOJ, 0, 0. 

‘ Tlic rainy scasoQ ts meDtioncd by n’lmc only here in tlie Rr., Id 

bannnny will) Die hi I tliat ibc moDsoon in Ihe funj ih tends to be light. WIicq 
the Aryan tribes reached the United riorincei, the three acaaons hernme Iiie, and 
‘the raina’ (toryilJi), fla the most dnnctcrbtic season, lurnlshed the name for llie 
year. tVhilo there b a Jiathtet Oitfmuce betweca Ibo %\’e3leni and UaslciTi 
Punjab as regards Ibc average amount ot rvntall, yet tlie coiilrast drawn by Kc'Uh 
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4. Aryans.— Tho Iligvcda is dominated throughout by 
tlie antithesis between Aryan and Da.^yu, the foreign 
invader and the aboriginal inhabitant^ oi the hand. The 
antecedents and ethnic conRcclIons of the Arj'an invaders 
have already been considered. The year 1500 r. c. has 
been accepted as a provisional date (a mere conventional 
average) for the entrance of the Aryans into the Punjab. 
They came either as a single invading host after the 
manner of Alexander’s invasion, or more probably in 
successive bands covering pcrhap.s several centuries. 
There arc plenty of historical analogies for both types of 
invasion, hut no direct evidence. Hence wo arc shut up 
to an imaginative reconstruction of the probable (or possible) 
course of events, guided by analogy. It is quite probable 
that there was some trade between Bactrio and the Punjab ‘ 
prior to the Aryan invasion, as the date of the invasion in 
any ease was comparatively recent. Aryan traders or 
adventurers may well have visited the Punjab before that 
time and carried back a ‘report of the land'*. As already 
stated*, the eighteenth century b. c. was characterised in 
Western Asia by tribal migrations and conquests. It was 
f marked by the Hiltite invasion of Akkad (circa 1760 d. c.), 
the Hyksos i nvasion ^nd conquest of Egypt (about 1700 R. c.) 
and the i^ssite overthrow of tho First Babylonian Dynasty, 
in connection with which was the first appearance of the 
Aryan in history*. About this time tho Mitjni, whoso 
rulers may have been speakers of Indo-Eur'^ean, settled 
in northern Mesopotamia and prepared the way for the 
Boghaz-koi inscription and the Iranian proper names. in 
the Td-cl-Amarna correspondence. 

^Vhile certain IE. tribes were thus settling in Persia 


(ail. I. 70) the Mhnnaer anil lightnins* ot the region anO the 

•gtDlIe’ showers o( the rest of the Pirajab, veins to the anthorniorh orefUrawo. 

*’ For the moUeni trsde route bctweRi Rohhira and Kilbnl, see in node's 
Rokhira 

-Comi.»re the far traders who dU so miHb for the etiploraticn of North 
America m the early days »p 10. * Meyer, OA , 1*, 577.;, 70. 
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and Mesopotamia, it is altogether probable that other 
tribes of the same people were beginning to cross the Hindu 
Kush into the Punjab. Tho method of invasion was 
probably a combination of peaceful penetration and armed 
force. Tho analogy of early racial expansions' makes 
probable a series of Aryan invasions and settlements in 
tho Punjab rather than one single invasion and conquest 
of tho land. So wo may assume tentatively that the Aryan 
tribes entered tho Punjab by incursion after incursion 
extending over possibly sovornl centuries, it may bo from 
M7 QQ to 1300 n. cj Probably each invasion was a tribal 
affair not done rapidly, but after the manner of migratory 
* pastoral peoples*: Grierson’s distinction* between tho Aryan 
languages of the ‘Midland’ and those of the ‘Outland’ 
seems to demand more than ono migration to account for 
it. This is qulto apart from tho cogency of his theory of 
tho latest Aryan invasion by way of Oilgit and Kashmir. 
Tho relative position to ono another of tho Aryan tribes 
in India suggests also tho same explanation of earlier and 
later immigration.sV 

Thero is plenty of cvldonco in the I^v. that tho Aryan 
tribes not only fought against tho Dasyus, but also were 


’ i'omj'irp «))e nnofrtiii w»»m of STmllli )Dva.-<ios inlo I*alc»tiijp, the conguot 
of nriuin by Julo, Angle, Smon. Daiw* ■»«! Nonuiui, rstonUing over many 
«ntunM, nntl tbo grailaaf wioniog of Iho wM We»t of America through the 
forward prwiure of the Seoteh-lrbb ‘backwood'inen’, who were eniially good at 
himllng, fighting and tilling the aoU See WW \oI f. 

* “Wp inn> be OPrtain that ibe inTaaiona were noBfreinnir^ioiieof armiee, but 
gradual progre^dve moTemenW of whole iribn **— Itajwon, CUf. 1 43 
*101. 1., 1!>07, Ch'jp. Co jMtgnngt^ 

*So Jlacdoncll and Krilh, Index I. 1C8.169' “The cpogniphipol position of 
(iie A'r(i-u-/’iiaeiTf(i» rpoders U prolaible (hat Ihey were lifer ininjigiant* into 
India than the A'o*afa-I'«<f<htf» or the Kanin, who innst fiw been pushed Info 
Ibclr more eastward teriitorirt by a new ware of .4rynn RPdlcra from the west". 
So Ohlcnbcrg (Duddha S) who speaki of “ llie first Snimigmnts ’’ and of “ a sppouJ 
ware of the great lid'' of Immigratiwi". Soabw James Kennedy, JIIAS , October 
ll]l'),p 510: “The Immigrants from Bsetria had come at Interrais through a 
long scries of years ” 
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frequently at vrar among themselves, in which case Dasyu 
allies would probably at times be found on the one side or 
the other. For example 

Looting to you and to your friendship, lierocs twain, 

Forward ha^ o gone the broad*ribbcd * warriors keen for spoil ; 
Both Dasa foes and Arya foes smite and destroy, 

■With succour help Sudas, O Indra-Varuna. VII. S3, I ; and 
Thou hast our focmen, Indra, of both races, 

0 hero, both the Arya and the Dasa, 

Struck down like forest trees with wdl-aimcd a'ses; 

In fights thou rentest them, most manly warrior. VI SJ5, 3 
On the hypothesis that the Aryan tribes entered the 
Punjab at different times, it is easy to sec how warfare 
between tribe and tribe would have been especially easy. 
The earliest invaders may also have made common cause 
with the Dasyus against the later Aryan invaders, very 
much as Anglo*Saxons and Celts combined forces against 
the Danes. Under these circumstances some clans of Aryan 
origin doubtless shared with the Dasyus in the degradation 
which must have befallen them both alike*. 

This, on the whole, seems to be t))o most reasonable 
hj'pothesis of the way in which the Aryans entered India, 
and it is supported by the weight of export opinion. 
Novertheless, in the light of the numerous armed invasions 
of the Punjab made by Persians, Macedonians, Scythians, 
\Vhito Huns, Moghuls, etc., it must bo left an open question. 
It is barely conceivable that the Aryan invaders entered 
practically as a single warrior band, got a foothold in the 
Punjab, sent off settlements in various directions, which 

' Or ‘with troul s Arr« -MMdonrll, H. l«. "'I. • 

■»Ct il«) I 103. III. J2. 14; YI. 23, to, tw 

• Coiniv*iv I'ipiltc Index 205: “It U |>r>haWp lh»t Ihe Suvlras csine lo 
iDclndc inm pt Arjin rare, and that lUc Vntic rciiod aaw the of 

to a lower iwial ft-vloa. Tbw aerma, *t any rale, to linvo liccn the ease 
with the (lorAotorot'’. In Ihia oonnertum it U worth while mcnUotiliis that the 
<!a.'«es In the I'uaiTh whlrU RWey (.Tfce IVopte of fiulot, ‘ieJ. Ul . odi’.ei V7 
trooVr, ('alcult^ ini'., j-p .^7. 40. aW-a'.O), on the Usli of thnU-meaw.rcment, 
find* A' tbeiuiTit »/«<lineni 0/ Xryan Itood, irKiadefmfniXifr dtel’i 'J Ihc ■Jcspf«d 
OlKhrox 
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formed the basis of the difforoat Aryan tribes, and develop* 
cd dialectic variations in speech. 

5. Dasyus. — T ho Dasyus* were clearly the aboriginal 
inhabitants of the Punjab, in tho opinion of Baines’, 
ethnologically connected with the Kols. Since, however, the 
cerebral letters ore characteristic of the .Bravidian 
languages, but not of tho Indo-European, and are found 
in the Bik but not in the Avesta, we may conclude that 
speakers of Dravidian tongues were found in the Punjab 
at tho time of the Aryan invasions’. They differed from 
the Aryans, in appearance, speech and religion. As con- 
trasted with the white Aryan colour, the Dasyus wore dark- 
skinned. So in the following passage: 

In fights hath Indra helpetl the Aryan worBliippcr, 

Giving n hundred ai(H in every b.ilJJe*drI\e, 

In bnttle*drivc9 that win the light ; 

I'laguing tho lawless gave ho up 
To Menu’s folk the dusky akin : ‘ 

Burning, as 'twere, he e%'ery gree«ly foe vonsinncs, 

Yea quite consumes the venturesome. 1. ISO, 

Clearly referring to the ‘black skin’ of tlio Dasyus is tJie 
Vasa colour as mcntione<l in tho following stanza: 

AVho liath made all things m this world unstable, 

Humbled the Dasa colour' or destroyed U: 

' Dni'/u nud IhiiKt gru noitU of iinctrtaiii ongiti- l>^yii rornsinnOs with the 
Irannn da»fiu, iliunfii mCMiing ‘protiaec’- In the nili3j.l;)n iuscij|>tjon Jiaria^ 
cilli hlm^clt KhnilyitMi/a tUibyunum ‘oitor uf pit>\inpM.’ wbirli h the phonetic 
equivalent of Ibe Vcilic K’atriyo ‘rulei of I)i«yiis' (or enemies) 

The original meaning', ns /(imtnpr IbinVs {AL IIO) insy liavc Wen ‘enemy’, the 
development in Innim ttivlns rfnwftii tin* jnianiog 'province' as the country of 
coni|uerciI eocinic". It would lie quite natural for the invading Aryans to call 
Iheir foes In the Punjab by their old name for ‘enemy’. The same wonl in later 
Persian appeais in the foitn dlA (ph diABO There is also a Vedio root 

il‘>$ 'to waste which may forntsJi fb* cterivetion. Set I fdic Inde-e under Ifari/u 
nnd Pilsn. It is possible that the words h-id a more coutcmptiioos coDiiotatlou than 
merely ’enemy’, aomclhitnc tike ‘hcatlieii*, ‘wreieh*, ‘ficiicP, ‘rustic’ (ganKur) 

* Ethnography (in Gnirnlriw), 1912, p T* 

^■r.ajison, CUI 1. 41*42, 40. 

‘ A'l t*s<T ii'oe ‘ black skin’. &» probably X. 41. 1 

* t)una rarnn. 
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.Who takes the foe’s possessions, as a gambler 
Stakes of his rival, — he, O men, is Indra. 11- J2, 4 
As might bo expected, the Atyan colour is also mentioned: 
lie won the buii^ he won the heavenly horse®, 
liidra obtained the cow that feedeth many; 

Won, too, the goWen treasure for enjoyment, 

The Dasyns smote and helped the Aryan eolour'. HI- 3h 3- 

Tlie ‘wliitO'hucd*’ friends who are mentioned as helping 
Indra in the conquest of the land are doubtless to bo taken 
as Aryans. 

Furthermore, the Dasyus aro called in ono passage 
nnasQ/i" ‘noseless,’ according to the most probable inter- 
pretation, or possibly ‘inisfcatured.’ It is quite likely a 
reference to the broader and flatter non-Aryan nose of the 
aborigines. In the same passage occurs another epithet* 
‘of stammering speech', or more probably ‘of hostile speech', 
since it is used of Aryan* as well ns of Dasyii enemies. 
The passage may bo rendered as follows; 

Didst crush the noseUst Dasyus with thy weapon, 

And in their home didst o\crthrow the A'end-t-of red "• V.29,10. 

Tho groat difference, however, botwoon Aryan and Dasyu 
was religious. ThoDasyuswero given such negative opltljcts 
as ‘ritoloss”, ‘lawless’* ‘wIthotJl devotion’", ‘not sacri- 
licing’'", ‘indifforont to tho go<l«*", etc., ns in tho following: 


' irpt rnrnn 

'Sitliin, I. lilrt, IK, wmI Krllh. Imlex I. U 

*nillifr 'wlliM>nt tiu-c‘ Of o noke*, A'. 20, 10 <tr 

f*8*»lbly kh<,i)lil 1w lTitKri«i»i«t •< tnoiilli’, lint {, 

unable t<* ii»e l|io ejKvvh nf (Hk AryKiw. Tliw well llie diffn'iilty of 

Voilie InleiTiiMiiri >ii Al an.r inle w* oiiJird t« tho Dwia it n term of rerronih 
liul onntoiipt. 

* >. 2’», 10, III ••lioeo Toh-r J* lio»lllt.* TbU m*T jxiKsIbly 

nfer l> Ibe oti-rff of Itie rnetnr, «hl<U ro»y l>«,n wi teniUe (ot the 

iBteiling Aiyan M *lie MarKhonp tf <bo AmpHcui Imlim w#* fnr the frontier 
KtlW, ‘Of the Aeytn f‘«r« tn Vtl IS, t.\. 

* WiMtroi.ie n<»lc Kuerlhin, (nrbitnwli rrOrnit' — f.eMnrr, Glirvuir 

’•-14'wnn.X in *iltral4.l 51, S. " 0*l’ri>))mdR, IV. in, (> 

“rt.»Rpn«. \ III :o, J| ’’n-'I'T*?*'. VIIL 70 , n. 
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Who IS no-man, who lores nor god 
Kor sacrifice nor Aryan law*, 

Him lot his friond* the mountain hurl to speedy death, 

The mountain hurt the Dasyii down VIII. 70, 11. 
Onco more: 

Against us is the ritelcss senseless Dasyu, 

Inhuman, keeping alien laws; 

Do thou, 0 slayer of the foe, 

Tills Dasyu's weapon circumvent. X. 22, 8. 

Thus Arya in tho thought of the invaders came to bo a 
synonym for ‘godlj’', 'devout', and Dasyu for 'godless’ as 
in I. fil, 8: 

Distinguish Aryans from the Dasyus; ciiastcnlng 

The lawless make them subject to the pious man*. 

Tho only positive information concerning the religious 
practices of tho Dasyus is to bo found in two references to 
■what were in all probability phallus-worshippers': 

'No pliallus-worshippop come near our offering,’ VII. 
21, 5; and in X. 00, 5 wo aro told that Indra slow tho 
kima’devah, when ho by craft got tho treasure of the 
hundred-gated fort*. 

Tho clasliing of Arj'an and Dasyu on tho plains of tho 
Punjab wa.s of distinct significanco for the social and 
religious history of India. Tho outstanding points of 
difference, ns we have scon, wore race, colour and religion. 
Tlioso lines of difference wore sharplj'- drawn. The very 
term ‘Dasyu’, as opposed to Arya, moaning as it did ‘fiend’, 
camo to bo applied to the demons, so that there is a very 


' Note the exilic) lion ot cpithcU, aiiynvrsta. amufl'ifri, oi/ojcan, adeioj/u. 

’Here the mountain M opjxBftJ t<» the plain, « called the ‘friend’ of the 
I’asfii, presumably bcca<i>« it was liis rofage, as Ludniz thinhs (UV. HI. 1) So 
the Hebrews occupied tho hfll cmcotiy of Palestine (JotlfCs !• 10) and toe Rritons 
took Ktiige in the mountains bf Wnlfii and the hJzblands of Scotland a^nst the 
victorious Anglo-Sasons, 

* iJarZ/fimal, lit. he who has strewn the litter for the goilH 

* ^/o'na-dffilh, ‘ whoso god U a phallns’ Vll. 21, G ; X. 00, 0. 

’ Bee MacdoncII, Vlf. ir»->. Oonldless there I's here- escribed b lodra, the 
wnr-god of the Vedie ArjitM, the exphiiia wbkb the people accoiDplisbed under 
his iai^imlion 
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frequent ambiguity in the reference of the word, whether 
to human or to demonic enemies. There was a sharp 
distinction drawn between the Arya colour ond the DSsa 
colour, the Aryans coming from a cold climate being white, 
and the Dasyus having lived for centuries or millenniums 
in the hot climate of India being black*. This difference in 
colour was one of the causes that Jay at the foundation of 
caste, for the verj* name of caste is vama ‘colour’*. If 
the interpretation of sisnorfcfviA as ‘phallus-worshippers’ is 
correct, ns is nio^t likely, then the contrast between Aryan 
and Dasyu in the matter of religion was equally groat; and 
so the religious difference w.ns drawn as sharply ns the 
other differences. For the Aryan the conception of the 
divine fatherhood was embodied in the idea of Father Sky, 
the bright heavenly one; tor tho Dasyu the same conception 
was expressed in tho form of Unga'icorsMp. Siinadci'a is 
n term of reproach and contempt in tho Tlv. But the time 
enmo in India, when this same worship became widespread 
even among the Brahmans. Tho despised Dasyus had thus 
their revenge. 

' 11 vw <Hil; io Indlk (hit (b« «hli« Ai^ani «DC«unterai1 > tlirk rtet 

In inHcnt limr*. Thf dish wiw muLol by wbit irni prrhii« lb? firel ipiimrance 
in hi'tory thn “colour line". Of win* the (irecL, tulin Cellie Aryans 
ene.riinb'm] the oliTMUnnnt Ji(r«)ilemneaD nrr«, bot foiin't no serious (tiffioutty 
in ftmil^smitii.'n. In noilrni times lh« 'eoloor line* as lietveeii srlilte nnil 
N<i;in bis been tonri diffientl in ArarTit and ^nth Afii.-i. lo both regions 
alike it has been Uie eontratt of while Aryans (Indo-ruroimns) and those n( 
dark ikin, 

• “Tlie oJuinaJe «o»e of the tigiiltj »f the o»«fe syitem, M eompaml 

with the fontoies of any other Aryan sneiety, ninsl prohahlj be nought in tiie 
ahsrp disllnclinn drawn from the liegiimlag between Ihe .tryn and the feudru 
The cofilrast whiih the Yedie Iwliana Ml M eiMing between UiemsclTW and the 
eo>miirie.l iiO[>iilatJan, and whieh probably rested originilly on the Jifferenee *f 
r iK^ween Uie opper and the lower riaiwen, lendrd lo anwnliute ibe natonif 
dmiiKliotM of birth, oernpalion. and loealily, wlileh normsllj- rxUled amorg Ihe 
Aryan Indians, but whifh anWDR Ibe Aryan peoples neeer doet-loped into a caste 

evrteni like that of India If there had been no rnrsa, caale might 

nerer liar* arwca”. VtdU fader U, Sfi7, 270. But »-e Ketkw, ffu/ory of 
tWr'f ta fadia, Iihaea, 160 * 1 , anJ Vmeeiil Smilh, Or/ord ffirtorv of India 
34-43 
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6. Conquest of the ijind.— Tlio enrly struggle between 
Aryan and Dasyu must have been as ruthless and bloody 
as that between invading Jute, Angle and Saxon and the 
indigenous Celt for the possession of Britain, or between 
Hebrew and Canaanito for the possession of Palestine, or 
between backwoodsman and American Indian for tho pos- 
session of tho great plains of the West. Tho bow was the 
main weapon of tho Veda’, as is clear from the great 
battle-hymn VI. 76, in which tho bow is the only offensive 
weapon mentioned. This is a kind of Vcdic ‘song of the 
Bow’. It is a fairly late hymn, standing at the very end 
of tho sixth book, and composed apparently of fragmonts- 
Tho following is Griffith’s translation, with some changes: — 

Weapons of Wae, VI. 7f>. 

1. Lllic that of threatening slorm-clouil Ids visage, 

When armour-clad he seeks the Jap of battle. 

Bo tliou victorious with unwouncied body; 

So may (he (tiickncss of tliine armour shield thoo. 

2. With Bow let us win kinc, with Bow the battle, 

With Bow bo victors in the sharp cncoimters. 

The Bow does to the foeman what be loves not, 
Bow-weaponed may we subjugate all quarters. 

3. Close to his car, as fain to speak, she presseth, 

Holding her wclI-lovcd friend in her embraces; 

Strained on the Bow she whispers like a woman, — 

This Bow-string that preserves us hi tlio combat. * 

4. These meeting, like a woman and her lover, 

Bear, motlier-likc, their child upon their bosom. 

Stay the ttvo Bow-ends, starting swift nsundcr, 

Sc.attcr, in unison, the foes that bate us. 

5. With many n son, the eire of many daughters, 
lie makes a clatter, going down to b.aUlc; 

Bound on the back, tho Quiver, launched in action. 

In every fray and struggle is victorious. 


’ Vedie Inder, I. {mpoitiat w«s U»c bow Ihe snpreinfr weapon of 

war that later In llie >rflhlbbar«ta 'ibe aeienee ct tbe bow' meant the 

fcim-e of war In funeral. 
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11. Her tooth a doer-horn, dressed in e.ngIos’ feathers, 

Bound with cow-hido, launched forth, she flicth onward; 
Where warriors rush apart or rusli together, 

There jnay the Arrows furnish us protection. 

12. 0 glowing Arrow, pass us by'. 

And let our bodies be as stone; 

May Sonia intercede for us. 

And Aditi protect ns well. 

14. It compasses the arm with serpent windings, 

Defending from the impact of the bow'-string; 

Knowing well all the ways of the hand-smiter’, 

Jlay it guard manfully the man on every side. 

15. Now to the Arrow poi«on-smearod, 

Horn-headed shaft or metal-tipped, 

Divine, born of 1‘arjanya’s seed, 

Be this high adoration given. 

16. Loosed from the bowstring fly away, 

Thou Arrow, sharpened by ourproyrr’; 

Go forth and Lall uimn our foes. 

And leave not one of tlicin alive. 

17. Where flights of hurtling Arrows show 
Like locks dishevelled of young boys; 
nven there may Brnhinanaspati 

And Aditi protect us well. 

Protect us well through all our days. 

16. Thy vit.nl parts with coat of mail I cover, 

With immortality King Soma clothe thoo ; 

Varuna give enlargement more tlum ample, 

And in thy trinniph may the gods be joyful. 

19. Who-Jo would kill us, whether he 
Be alien foe or one of us. 

May all the gods discomnt him. 

Prayer is niy dearest coat of mail. 

This hymn is addressed to the deified weapons of war. 
Since the bow occupied the most important position in the 
Yedic armoury, all its parts arc named, bow*, bowstring*, 


' -o\ Viiwi uSitM: 

’ See OMent«t5, l;VN I. 410 
’ Brnfcmoii. Sn t. 1*1 ^ 

* dhomon. ‘/M. 
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bow-ends', qulvor’, an-ows* and (by implication) hand- 
guard'. Arrow-heads were tipi)cd either with horn or %vith 
metal and were sometimes at least smeared with poison. The 
bowman wore some kind of protecting armour*, and fought 
most effectively from the war-chariot*. By means of the 
bow the Vcdic Indian won battles and was successful in 
cattle raids. War-chariots wore the artillerj* of antiquity. 
3Iuch depended upon the swiftness of the Imrscs and the 
skill of the charioteer. Hcoeo chariot-racing as a sport 
was only a practiee for the serious business of war'. In 
this hymn there arc two references to prayer (brahman), 
but prayer hero is used undoubtedly in the sense of magic 
incantation or speM*. In fact, some if not all of the stanzas 
of this hymn arc probably spells®, and doubtless they owe 
their preservation to their apparently successful use in this 
capacity Weapons of war and especially the chariot play 
a large part In the equipment and furnishing of the Vedic 
gods. Indra tlm supremo war-god of tlm Vedlo* Indians 
is armed with a club", and the gods in general are mounted 
on chariots. It is probable that the Vedic Aryans offered 
sacrifice before battle and called on Indra for help”. 

Gradually but surely the Aryans overcame the Dasyus 
and got possession of the choicest parts of the Punjab. The 
Dasyu*. were cither killed or reduced to slavery ", or driven 


* ,nfni * i'wjfci ' »«>' 

* An/.r/ra (iiailmlood) or {>erb-»p» Aorlopfiait * yarman 

* rajfiu. ’ /.loimei AL 2'i ! 

* See IlillcljraniU (ERE. flit. BroUmBu) for th« mcnoiiig ‘mngie spell’ 

* Kolsbly TT. I'i, 16, 17, 1!> If tbe rrog-«>tij, 1 If tOJ, is a ram disrm, it 

5a riuitc n’asoJuHc to rr^ard VI 75 a% a As otlicr ennij.les of 

baltle-charms imy be moolioiied VIIl 70, 10 ond X. 22, 8. 

'* Wc limy oit« bnUls'* birinj of Balaam to eursc Israel (Nvimbore XXII. 2-0) 
as an Old Testament instance of tbe use in woe of htwUe cpcJla 
" ro}>a 

'•.Zimmer, AI.. 2‘H WtU wnip'"' H»« »in>-'ar castom among the 

Hebrews, 1 vn tblO. XUI. a-13 

'• Rr Vn 60, 7; V/ff. IS.a.'X. 02, ll> Tin* lueicijiTitds.i ‘slue’ i> due 
to the fjct lint tlie <Hss were recinitrd from tlic 0 r»n jk.oi.1c. 
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to take refugo in the mountains* and desert places. They 
probably found the war-chariot difficult to contend with, and 
80 found their natural refuge in the mountains, very much as 
the Hebrews were able to hold only the bill country of 
Palestine and not the plains becaaso of the iron chariots 
of their enemies’. §ambar.n, the mountain-dwelling* son of 
Kulitara* has the appearance of being a D«sa chieftain, in 
some passages at least. The famous DivodTisa* was the 
great antagonist of Sambara*, whom ho often defeated. 
Names of Aryan chieftaius, such as Trasadasyu'' ‘before 
whom the Dasyus tremble*, and Dasyave vr-i^a* ‘the wolf 
for the Dasyos*, are reminiscent of the successful struggle. 

There is frequent mention of 'forts’ or ‘strongholda’*, 
generally as belonging to the Djsas, for the Arj'ons un- 
doubtedly took the offensive and (he Dasyus defended 
themselves in forts as best they could. Probably each Dusa 
(as well as Aryan'") settlement had Its fortified enclosure 
consisting of earthworks with wooden p.'ilisades and a ditch 
in which the people could find refuge in time of danger, 
taking with them also (heir cattle'*. There seems to be a 

’ rty. vfrr. 70, 11 (» Laa*Je)s 11. t.’, it 5 iv.oo, ut vi 20, r>. 

’ JuJuwl. 10. > nr. II. 12. 11} lY. 00. It; VI 20, -j. 

*JV 30,14. 

* Thp BMnc is to be interpreted ns ‘sitre ot Itylus’ (so Oldeni^erj RV, 1&5 

note nfier tbe naolagf of stn«e ot Vaninas (iuiplic<i >n T), wltli irbicb 

miy be eompiueO It, aw AptST'.'j. Koni. I 1, ete. DtTodw.i way hare 

been ot pjtn onfia ts HiUebnuidt tbioLs (VU. t 0~), hut iM Ki^ nt< he na 
ally o[ some of the iiyui tr»l.e», »nd elelily regiteiled by them m I'rartieally 
one ol themvlres. Perbsja a tontttt Itwn the JXjsyiis 

‘ I. 112, U; jJO, 7; II. 10; d. ete 

’ V. Xt, b; Vll. l‘>, S, etc. “ VJil, 51, 2; 57, 1 ; .70, 1, 2. 

• 17ir, 1. D i, T-f*; III. 15, 4} IV. 2W 3} 27, 1, etc. 

The prt. ‘iort’ JwWVtiTe^'yTO, j,. 4, Up. as. « 

" See Vrdfe Indfi, T. 73S.S40 (tinder jtai) 

” A panllrl situaljon u to be I»nd In the c^riy days nlirn the Amerimn 
baekwoodstnen won the reRion west of the Aliegbaoy moontaing Ironv the red 
Inibuss. "When a grooj> ot {amSics Bond mil into the wilderness, they boDt 

themselres a station or stockade fort, » njoaie paliaade o( upright 1 or» • 

Tbe fomaVes only lired in the fort wbeti Ikm was war with the Indiana, and 
*T*n then not in winter”. — Ilocwerelt, WW. I. 144. 
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Teforcnco to tho capture of Dasa forts in tlio following as 
translated by Griffith: 

In the wild joy of Soma I demolished 
Sainbara’s forts, ninety and nine, together; 

And, utterly, the hundredth habitation, 

When helping Dirodasa Atithigra. IV. 2G, 3. 

la some passages there is undoubtedly reference to tho 
cloud-forts of tho doinon-Dasyus, and in others pur is used 
metaphorically as, c. g. when Agni is besought to guard 
his worshipper with 'strongholds of iron". 

7. OnaAitiZATioN op Socxbty. 
a) Vcdic Tribes . — There is frequent reference in tbo Rv. 
to the ‘five peoples'*, a term of somewhat uncertain appli- 
cation. It is found in cncli l>ook of tho pv.* and is probably 
to bo taken os a conventional number for tho Aryan tribes 
in tho Punjab, just as tbo number of rivers was conventionally 
seven'. In 1. 108, 8 the five namc.s of Yaslus, T hirygags , 
DniJiyvH. Anus and Purus are mentioned together. Dotli 
Indra and Agni are described Ta pahcajanya, 'belonging to 
tho five peoples''’; and there is a reference to them in the 
hymn to Sarasvati (VI. GI, 12), as if they were settled 
on or near that river in the eastern Punjab. From all the 
evidence it looks as if, in their steady progress eastward* 
tho Aryan tribes were stopped for a time m tho region of 
tho Sarasvatl and Kuruk«otra, unable to force their way 
through the masses of uboriginos' holding tho great 

' I. 5S, 

* ptuea-j'^ailh, •viantiiTth, •A'r#*/oy<iA A'jil/iya*, -rnr»iKyn>i. 

* Veiiie Indtx I 400 n 1. 

* Tlie Vtiie hdix nienlioii« the nim« of 'll riven aal OB tribra os oi’cunnj 

la Vedic Literature. Of eourw, not to many arc found In the IJ.T. but at any rnte 
more than lire tiilxv and acres riven • V. 37, Hi IX. Cfi, 70. 

* The general directioa of the Aejan rntgratiam iraj from cold ami poor lands 
to those iraniicr and richer. OJiIenbcip, J«AI, 7. 

’ Sec Jataci Kcnncily’a theory {The Aryan loTaaion of Northern India JI’.AH. 
October lOfO, p. 513) that wh.U really atopped the Aryan adrance was the dense 
aboriginal population of the .Iuiniia4tangc& ralley. 
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"piteway-of India”’. -There they were crowded together 
and forced to coalesce, until they grew strong enough to 
break through the gateway. The region of Kuruk-^ctra, then, 
was the area of their fusion; and when they appear later 
on the tipper Junma and Ganges under the name of 
/Vincafas, there may possibly be a reference in the very 
name to the "five” tribes from the fusion of which they 
by hypothesis sprang’: At anj' rate the names of the tribes 
mentioned in 1. 108, 8 had practically ceased to he. While 
the Aryans were in the Punjab, their divisions were 
tribal, but when they reached the more thickly populated 


’ "It *onU lie diffieBlt to «»apge«te the Impniisnee to Intin of tlie cifitenre 
of Ihc STtxt drMrl ot laijpit.iDa Tbe orr«n lo Uie mdUj mil sooth-vnst of 
tli« roBintnla «*.s «t iBMt ticaes na ainplc |>rotorlIc>D opuntt oterseae ioroNioa, 
nnlil the norepeana renaJeJ tbe Cape of Cool Hope. The \a»t of the 

HiiQiil*;*, hachevl bj the d>-<ert pltteait o( Tibet, was an equ.U defence on the 
north aide. Oulp to the oonU veat doe* Iod!\ lie relatirelp open to tbe ineunioea 
Ilf Ihe anrUke ]>coplea of IVeMem and Central Aaia. ]i [a pivcMjr In that 
direction that thr ladian d'Mrt prewoU a aratrrie** roid exlrndiaj: tiortb-eastward 
, fram the Rann of Cutch, tor sooe 400 mile*, «iih a brendih ot IjO mtlea. In 
mar of the t]e*ert a nunor bnlvark ia roMiiinted bp Ibe Artra]}( langt'. Onlp 
bcltreeo the nonh-eosiem catiemiip ot ttie dc*rTt ao<t tbe toot ot the llimalapaa 
below Simla ie there an gatewip Into India....... ..Delhi atamU on the 

we*(iMuik of ibcdnmna at the norihrm extreailp of the AraToIIN, and map 
tmlp be eiUed tbe hi'toricnl tocna ot all India : tor, a* «e hare noeo, it commaada 
the which lead* tram the PoDjab iJaio to ninJustan, the plain of the 

Jumn.! and the Gan^ Mere the fate of inToaiont from InJta from the norlh- 
wfwt ha* been decided Some hare either nerer reached thia ^atewap or bare 
Tailed to farce lh<ir wap Ibroutrb it * Tbe oonqncfl ot Darfii* in the latter port of 
the aixlh century B C. and of JJeaaiHler the tlreal In the pears 3>7-.*i c. c., were 
not carried beyond tbe rnojab plmn. Soeh direct infloenee ax they eiercUeJ la 
modifyloj: the ebaracter of InJian eiriUzatioB most Ihert/bre hare been confined to 
ihi* repoa. On the othrr hand, Ihe InTaricmi which hate aueceeded b p*«slng 
the gslewiy and in effeeling a pennaneal aettleioeot in HmdusUn hive determined 
tbe hl^ry of the whote iub>«DbBenl Tkeae belong to two groops, the Aryan 
and the Mtwalman. dislingoidied by icUgim, Ungnage, and tyj* of CiriUration 
and wqianted from eacb ether by an intmal of probably aorac two thou*aii<l 
ywT'.*' «aM».\cT,vni \ 

• rn-Ienlj and Pj-lto “r.Te”. Poggerted by rrattssor Weber, IS I. 202. 
and Oeldntr, VS. Ml 1(H n. I , bnl quniwacd bp JhcdoneJl and Keilb, Jndrx, 

1 40 ', 
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basin drained by the Jumna and the GangO'i, it was differ- 
ences of caste that received the emphasis. In the land of 
the “seven rivers" the population was divided into Aryan. 
an d.Dasy u, ancient and hereditary foes of each other. In the 
region of Madhyadesa it was no longer Aryan and Dasyu, 
but prie^, kingjlubject and serf *, the Dasyus ‘ forming the 
fourth and servile element in the total population, while the 
first three orders consisted of ‘twice-born’ Aryans. This 
fourfold division of the population which forms the basis 
of caste undoubtedly had its real beginning in the Tligvedic 
ago, reaching its full culmination in the period of the 
Yajurveda*. 

h) King and K^lriyas*. The Kiotriya^ were the 
ruling class among the Aryan tribes in the Punjab, and 
normally each tribe had its chieftain or king. Thus the 
king was the K^atriya par excellence. In some cases at least 
Vcdic monarchy was hereditary, for descent can bo traced. 
Undoubtedly the necessities of the war with the Dasyus 
liclped to strengthen the monarchical element, and perhaps 
even to create it, where it did not exist before'. Tito ruling 
class and the military class coincided, as they do in every 
ago. The Vedic nobility provided the rulers in times of 
peace and the military leaders in times of war. Sudde,- 
Hivodnsn and Tyasada-tyu are names of prominent kings. 
The highest level was reached by the Vedic nobility in the 
matter of strength, beauty, wealth and happiness. They 
were the favoured class. Hence 'most of the Vcdic gods 
were patterned after the nobility. They were in fact 

‘ firdfiTnanai {tfjaiifa, Vulx'/a bdiI Rr X (K) 1 3. n lKt« byiaii. 

* With the Dav" tribe* thst were dcjrnided t« the ot Budras or virtniU^ 
serfs, mny 1« compaml the •imilar dcj^rad'iUon which oeertook the remnants 
of the early population of Palestine, Ililtites, Amorltw, Pcn'tn'tes, Ilivi'tcs and 
Jebnslirs, in the days of Solomon, about 975 b. C (3 Chron. VIII 7.fi) 

* Se<- Miicdonell and Keith on taraa (ladet II 247 If) Sec also 
Uv. Vni. 3', IC-IB for a clear reference to btohns. Ua/iom and cuafi. 

* See.IVdfr /nifei under KtalrijM. /liljait and R.tjnnva. 

(he war* with Ibe PhilKtlne* helped to create the monarchy in Israel. 

1 Saw Vlli, I,,!') -’0. 
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glorified Ksatriyas. The Ksatrija god par excellence was 
Indra. 

c) Priesthood. — As we have seen the priesthood was 
well developed before the Indian and Iranian clans separated. 
Hence the Aryan chiefs were accompanied into India by 
priests, who had already a fairly complicated ritual connected 
with the Soma offering and the fire sacrifice. It is possible 
that some of the priestly families mentioned in the Hik as 
authors of the ‘family books’ began their career ns priests 
before entering India. The continuity of the Soma-sacrifice 
both in Persia and India would seem to demand such an un- 
broken tradition, and the very term brahmana, ‘son of a brah- 
man’, indicates the hereditary character of the priesthood. As 
is usual oven in primitive societies, priestly functions were 
largely in the hands of a special priestly class. Already in 
the age the disfMetton between rufer and priest* 

was clearly drawn*. There w'crc several functions* such as 
recitation of hymns, manual acts of sacrifice, and singing 
of songs, which required several classes of priests for 
their proper performance. The oldest list* mentions seven 
different kinds of priests. The chief of the seven priests 
was the hoiar or reciting priest. He sang the hymns, and 
in early times during the creativo period of the Rv. he 
composed them also. Apart from the seven priests stood 
the purohita, tho domestic chaplain of king or noble. 
According to the later ritual every king must have a purohila 
who alone could properly officiate for tho king*. He was 
tho spiritual adviser of tho king, and in tho nature of things 


' p. 26 

* Kirtlnga tod I’riihma’ia 

* ■' rrie«W »ttd torccrcra *Tn}«heie Ihc miss of the pnpnlutioi) a! 

»n Mriier jvriad of culfTipe thiui aiij-oftbe lijr rU^sw". — I*ndlni»n, tYifii o»d 
rrt«lhood f/WniUici'^ in rUE. 

* Sfith', P.'Mk' ia SKK 

* JJ». II. 1-2, ftoln, fa<rf, nt*tH, agfiirfli. proMSI^i, odAiaryu »nd 

* The posiiioo of f?ArooeI in rfJa&ia to Saut wts analojwis to fhVi of fhe 
rurohUd to Ihc Uns In indent IndU. I SEvnocI Xlll. 8 12j XV. 10 35. 
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tended to bocomo also his adviser in temporal matters'. 
Examples of 2 tvrohitas in the Uv, arc YibVamitra’ ami 
Vasistlia’ in relation to king Sudas, and Dovapi' the puro* 
bita of Santaniv The semi-political' as well as religious 
functions of the purohita* undoubtedly contributed to the 
growing influence of the priesthood. 

The nobility and priesthood wore closely connected by 
tics of mutual dependence. The noble was dependent upon 
tho’pricst for the proper performance of the sacrifice and 
the priest was dependent upon the noble for his honorarium. 
The dak-iina or sacrificial ‘fee’ was greatly appreciated by 
the priests, and many a *gitt-laud” celebrates tlm gener- 
osity, anticipated or realized, of wealthy K^atriya patrons. 
For example, I. 120, 1-3 is a J)anasiuli: 

1. Tliouglilfuny I present tJicsc lively praises 
To llliSvya dweller by tbe Slndhu river, 

Who moa«urod out for roe a thousand prcs‘llngs^ 

The King uncoiiquernble, desiring glory. 

2. In one day I received a hundred itiskns*, 

A humired gift-steeds from the nreent monarch, 

Of the lord’s cows a thouMnd, 1 KaXjhant. 

His fame undying hath he spro-Kl to tieavcn. 

3. D.irk coloured horses Svanaya’s gift, and chariots, 

Ton of them, came to mo, filled full ot women". 


' The ItrShman fiuro/Ula of ihr Vedii (.lui; |>oid(ci{ k ui iii<.iitutmn la (he 
dlrrcUon ol tiic llrihtnAii nranhin or prune lataislei ol Jjtcr Uoiei, e e Kftlhms 
Pandit In KnshniTr, nml the PeUiwiis of the Marniha Kinw 

* 111. 33. 52 ’ VII 18 . ‘ \ iiH. 

* “The puinhiU, the apiritusl ao<l temporal ai.i of the Lin;, his thiplun and 
ftLancellor’' — nioomlidd AV in SIti: SLII. p. I.XVII 

* Pee t'tdlf Index under /^roS/fri ud H/tiiJ 

’ l>3nafl,ili. 

* Seia {iir^. pi. Birin) ‘prev-ioTt ol boma'. Hat la the h'ouifitii Sutra Uie 
word tmpienUy means ‘the formal bestowal of tlie datpjri’ See KlooinfielJ, 
HAV. tit, 'iSS, ete. If In Uim Iile /•••oiisfuff hymn aarn has thu meaning, then 
the translalion khoiiIJ be. ‘tVhn miJe to me a Ihoursad ;ift-bcstovraIs' 

* ‘necklace’ (r/'. If. S3, 10). The nt*t(i was osod a-« a Lind of curreocT' 
or measure of valoe. O’. IV'ff* Index tinder Xijkt. YeJic nfjta* should be 
OLseoTCrol In the great mouods of the Punjab 

'* Oc ‘ with mares to draw tU"m' (Oriffith) 
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There follov,ed after sistj* thousand cattle. 

Kaksivant gained them at the day’s conclusion. 

According to the above-translated ‘gift-laud’ the prince 
Svanaya Bhavya, who dwelt by the Indus, had apparently 
been in trouble probably from some Gandhara tribe (v. 7), 
and bad implored help (v. 2). This the priest Kaksivant 
rendered through his sacrifices, prayers and spells'. Henco 
the magnificent gifts of the king, which the priestly recipient 
celebrates probably with suitable exaggeration. The gifts 
include horses, cow^ gold ornaments and female slaves (?), 
but not land*. It indicates that there were Aryan tribes 
still dwelling on tho Indus. 

Jlost or all of the material of the Bv. is duo to the mutual 
relationship and co*operation of wealthy K'jatriya patrons 
and indigent Brahman priests. .In the early creative days 
of ^ig^’6dic literature the kotar priests did not merely recite 
the hymns, but also composed the hymns they recited*. Wo 
may assume with a high degree of probability that very 
few hymns in the Utik collection were composed except 
by priests under contract to wealthy patrons to provide 
• the hymns necessary for tho solemnising of the sacrifice. 
And as the supremo ritual of tho Bv. was the Soma ritual, 
which gatljered up in itsclf.tho worship of nil the gods, it 
follows that most of the hymns were composed for the' 
Som.i sacrifice. This means that the Bigveda is a literary 
monument of tho religious views and practices of the Vedic 
aristocracy and priesthood alone, the usages of the Vaisyas 
and SQdras being inadequately represented. Along with 
the ‘hieratic’ religion of the Rv, there were current un- 
doubtedly lower forms of belief, which were later collected 
in tho AViarvaveda, practices such as charms and spells 
which receive comparatively slight recognition in the Uv.* 

' Compare ExoJos W'll, 8*13, l Sam. VII. *i 1 i. 

* F'X lWc< AaV'' oaci'fr A&tfi’mT 

* S*e tVrfie Index unilfr JtiMJ. and Oldcnbti?, IIV. 3s0. 

* ATliUe Ihit, on the wholr, U Woe, H otmt bo nJjnittod Ibat rtriDt rt^urcU 
bas teodo-l to diminish tomewbat tbis diUcroace btlwoon /Irjiria aol dlSniTarrdo. 
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There wore priestly gods as well as warrior gods. If 
Indra was conceived after the likeness of the Ksatriya, 
Agni and Briliaspati are represented as divine priests. 

(1) Apart from the nobility aad the priesthood 

the rest of the population of Aryan descent was included 
under the name of ValSyns*, that is, ‘commons’, ‘subjects’. 
They constituted ‘the agricultural and industrial class. 
According to the later literature their distinctive sign was 
the goad of the ploughman, and their subordinate position 
in relation to the nobility was Indicated by their character- 
ization ns ‘tributary to another’, ‘to bo oppressed at will”, etc 
The Vaisyas formed tho backbone of tho state*. Superior 
to, but resting upon them, were the Brnhman and K^atriya 
communities. BrShman, Ksatrlya and Vai^ya as Aryan in 
descent were sfiarp/y dfsCingufsAcd from 6'cJcfra. As a cfass 
tho VniSyaa seem to have had liitlo to do with tho political, 
religious and intellectual Hfo of tho Vcdic ago. On the 
whole, like tho Madras, they wore an inarticulate clement 
in tho population, with some tendency to fall rather than 
rise in social standing’. Probably their religious practices 
were largely of an Atharvanic character, consisting of 
domestic and agricultural charms'. Tho bucolic Pftsan 
armed with a goad seems to have been a VaiSya deity. 

e) Stulras. — The Madras* as in general people of non- 
Aryan blood, colour .an<l religion were at the bottom of the 
social scale in Vcdic India. If according to the Aitareya 
lirahmana' tho VaiSya could bo ‘oppressed at will’, tho 
SQdra could be 'slain at will'. The term S«dra occurs only 
onco in tho as the substitute and equivalent for the 

’ Hv. X. %, 12 (only here), bat VIH. 3^, IC-IB, whore bro>\ma, 

tmJ t<«ah arc meatioued to^bor. 

* .‘’oe Vfdle Index articJef Votij/o and Kanui 

* Cl. the a^cultoral coimnnniUrt af most modern itaioi. 

* Cf. the /fa(Aa*-Trn*, 'ciiarloM8*l.en’. 

» lUootnGtld, IIAV. in SBK. XlJl. 140-1C0. 

* Probably the term Snira ((f. Ptedemj’c VI. 20) was originally the 

name of n tribe which oppc«eU the .^rysn See Vrdic Index under dudra 

’ Vll. 29, 4. * X. 90, l5 

4 * 
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earlier Dasyu (Dasa). It covers the aboriginal population 
so far as reduced to a state ol subjection to the Aryan. While 
the Stidra was separated from the VaiSya by difference of 
blood, he was industrially akin to the YaiSya. The presence 
of a dark servile class in Ycdic society was undoubtedly 
responsible for the growth of the feeling that manual labour 
was undignified *. This feeling tended to depress the statvis of 
Yaisyas. We know little or nothing about the religious 
beliefs and practices of the Sfldras except what is suggested 
by the expression hisnadeva'. It is safe to assume tlial 
they were Atharvanic in character, consisting of demon- 
worship, charms and spells. The later religious liistor}' of 
India was conditioned by the interaction of 5rya and S&dra. 
It Sfidra religion was aryanised, St is equally true that 
Aryan religion was ^Gdralrcd. 

8. CoNCLtistOK.— ttlien the Aryan tribes passed the 
Hindu Kush, they crossed, as it were, their Rubicon*. In 
large measure shut out from the fellowship of their brother 
Aryans of the West, they were shut in with the oborigines 
of India in an age-long isolation, never effectively broken 
until the coming of the later Aryans,namcly, the Portuguese, 
Danish, Dutch, French and English. Classes that ordinarily 
remain fluid, such as nobility, priesthood and commons, 
became in India crystaliicd into castes, because of the addition 
of the fourth or Sftdra class. Probably it was colour more than 
anything else, which was responsible for caste*. In the 
clashing of Aryan and Dasyu tlicrc must have been much 
intermingling of blood. There was an ancient as well as 
a modern Eurasian population*. The later philosophical 


' Compare the aimllar cssJilion of tbuigt (faring Ihf UaTe-hoIJuig days in the 
Sonttienj Suu* of .Vnisrica. when white Uhooron were oftta reganle.1 m ‘ I'nor 
white trash’, indaslriaily and CTCn aodaUr akin lo the Rfj-iws 
. > Sec V 30. » OMeahci^, lAI. C. 

•The prohlcm in America of lh« relahon ol ‘White’ and'NrCTo’is Trrr 
aisiiiar. Cf. Vr4ic }nier, art Votwo. 

* There is nn reproach iOToWod in thb aUteninit The artistic (irwk j'cople 
are the product of the fntion of northeni Aryaa tribes with the Vfdilcrraucan 
me. The Engii* people rcpitsmt * (usun of tuTadlnc Teaton.o tribes with the 
Celtic fnhihitanu of Cntaia .hB^laCeltt thcr should be eallcl 



’CHAPTER HI. 

THE RIGVEDrC BOOK 

1. Introductory. — The Rigveda is the Vedic book par 
excellence. Chronologicall}', it is the oldest book in iiindn 
literature. Theoretically, it is the most sacred, ns it heads* 
the list of books which come under sruli or ‘revelation’. 
The word Veda means knowledge or wisdom’, and Rig (Rile) 
is the name for laudatory verse or stanza. Ilcnco the 
compound word Rig-Veda may be translated as ‘Verse- 
M’isdom”. It is the earliest and most sacred wisdom of 
the Indian Aryans set forth in the form of stanzas which, 
are grouped in hymns. The unit of revelation, as in tlio 
Qurttn, seems to be the verso. 

The Rigveda is a grc.it collection (samhiiH) of a thousand 
or more hymns. It is, however, only one out of four collec* 
tlons. For be.-ides the llv., there is t)je SUman or chant- 
Yoda, the Yajus or Veda of sacrificial formula.', and the 
Aiharvan or Veda of ‘popular religion’. The four Vedas arc 
not unconnected with one another. Thus all the stanzas of 
the Ssmaveda except seventy-five arc found in the Rv. 'riio 
Yajurveda and the Atharvaveda also have a considerable 
amount of material in common with the Rv. What we 
really have, then, In the four Vedas is the distribution of 
the original Vedic material into four samhUus or ‘collec- 
tions’*. The four Vedas aro a fourfold presentation of the 
primitive Veda, in some such way as the four Gospels are 
a fourfold presentation of the primitive Gospel. Ry 
‘primitive Veda’ of course is meant the poetic material of 
the Ycdic age before it wms collected. Such material 


’ la the Curuta SkU.i (Kt, X. SO. 9) Iha rtaozu ot the Itik are 

raeationed before the rrrvs of the .Snaion, anii the yajua 

* Coeoates at are Or. KrOX, lat Tid i«>, Tos rrit 

* Itojkini, ION. 23 
«norl.in.-i, ION, 21. 
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erlitinR {n thr v/irifjMi WII.* rJarn nn<I 
con-jHied, a-i Dm* four Jti^twric ••oDprtinni show, of ‘a 
«'nml>lnntion of olil li>Mnns, charms philo- 
BOj>hical pooiiH, aii'l popular sonirs niost but not all of 
which ore of rcUfjioiH content**. ThW prunitirc V< Jlr 
mntoriaJ wa^* in part ‘hieratic* ar pn’estU, Iin\{ni.; to tfo 
with the W(»rsliip of the trreat fc^^ds s>*‘"h a* Indra, 

Hoina ; nntl in part, popul \r, con«ltlinK of hoti«w r-rt monltw, 
ch’irnjs and nnfjic speU-*'. Tlio liipvcth, while containlup 
■omn iiopiibr nuterial, «MpcciiiIy in the icntfi, fir*t nml 
soventti lionki’. Is pri-cniincntlj’ a frtt hcMik of priestly 
n'llplon; when-as the Aih.arca*'cda, thotiph cont.il/ii«p Some 
priestly nifitcrlrtl. is rcry bri;<dy a foxf bo»k of popul-ir 
rclipion. 

Tlic process of the fontialion of the l;ipve<b n* a 
rtdlciMlon of hymn* m««t hivo b«iii cunipb ic by nliotil 
HDO n.r. ntnl the true date may l»e snll earllrr The 
complete l5lk Is prc'Up|»os,.4 m the esi*tlnp i;r.lhinavas, 
whlcb, accordlnp to ttie pio.t m*«lcrnr** {ms«it)li« estmnie, 
cannin f-c dai<sl lucr than Him to r.mi a r The other 
tlirce Ved.is were eollectcd ratli.-r (aicr thin the Itik, bnt 
we ncivf not discus., the .fates of the r fi-rtnation here. 
It IS, ficshfes, .julte prohibfe that f'<op before the fourfold 
eoDection e-is formsllv rude, the Vedie malarial b»".in tn 
break up into four groups on tie of nljplnm use. 

Thus the ndereree In the /VrwfT-.s»il/o* may bo only to 
an incipi.’nt cbas*iflcatu>n of the Vclie niatcna! info lamia, 
tory verso., (ricih) «sc<l by tho or mvokinp priest, 

' to\ ;i 

• l AV » ItKl lU n* F.I.I tf ,.r n, 

J *r«. '^i {f-'ii r- e' 

• «&«» <».• r.‘* of IV l:v 

i.» IS.. \\. VW.. V* IS.. l«i%k «t iV- r.\ . I»r..*!r t> tS- 1*^ 

Onl H*v6.-, V» t5>» Rot rror~tr-it, jj,* 

fc-. s'! iv «iw WA< p,» ti-.'S—,'’ r.fv.o'i'U, 

4.' 

• K* V 
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chants (Samani) used by the Vdgatri or singing priest, 
jjnd sacrificial formulas (yajiis) used by the Adhvaryu or 
officiating priest. The final redaction of the four 
collections may very well have been only a tie. jure recog- 
nition of wliat had for some time been a dc faclo state 
of things. 

The motive which determined the fourfold collection of 
the Vcdic material was, then, primarily practical — to serve 
the interests of tlio ritual*. Of course, there was in oper- 
ation at the same time a more theoretical motive, namely,- 
the preservation from change and destruction of the ancient 
heritage of sacred song. 

But thoiigh the lUgvoda as a collection is not to be 
dated Inter than 800 n.c,, the final settlement of the exact 
spollinR of the text as we have it to-day, did not take place 
until after the completion of the older Br.’thmayas, about 
COO B. c, when the Saihhitfi te.vt*, t. e. the text settled in 
accordance with the rules of gathdhi, which control Classi- 
cal Sanskrit, was formed. Since that date the text of the 
IJigveda has boon preserved with almost faultless accuracy. 

The IJigveda dcscr>‘es to bo called ‘the most important*' 
of tho Vedas, becaxise it is (he oldest and largest collection 
of Vedic hymns and the source of much of tho material 
found in tho Sa}?tfin, Yajiis and Atkari'an. Of the 20,000' 
metrical stanzas in Vcdic literature (omitting variants) 
about 10,000, or fully one-balf occur in the ItikV Of the 
1549 stanzas of the S?mavcda 1474 are derived from tho 
lUk, and also one-fourth of tho matter of the Ynjurvedo. 
Besides a considerable portion in prose, the Atharvaveda 
contains about COOO poetic Blanzas, one-fifth of which, 
namely 1200 stanzas, occur also in the Itv.'. Tho Rig^*eda, 

’ Rlonmrrel.J refert Uj hi* own ■'tapiilir con^iMton th»l the Hr , 

»e We it, in pomnvnn with the other Xeiles, is a Jiturgie fwllectioo". ilflaftre 

Onmotoffir. JAO-i., lOei. p. 

* Manlonell, SC. 4C "O; I«)N. »r 

‘ KU in KJI. H. 209 

• JtJixmCe),!, cp rU 42^2 > Jf,„ro„^l{ 227-2’1. 
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then, is n great documentary source for the other three 
Vedas, very much ns the Gospel of Mark is an important 
source for the Gospels of jrattliow and Luke. 

Vcdic litcrnlure covers tlireo classes of literary pro- 
ductions in t)jo Vcdic age, vh. (1) Manlra,-! or Vcdic 
stanzas produced largely in tho creative period and after- 
wards collected in tho form of tho four Vedas; (2) IJraJi- 
;iiftnnii, expo'dtion and further elaboration of the ritualistic 
clement in tho Vedas, and also of tho philosophical element*; 
and (S) fillirni, mnemonic compendia dealing with Vcdic 
ritual and customary law. Thus by Veda wc mean, in a 
narrow sense, tlio Itigvcda; in a wider sense, any or all of 
tho Four Vedas; and, in the widest sense of all, tho whole 
cycle of Vedic literature acconliug to tho threefold division 
nf Mnnlra, Jlrnhmnva, and Tho extent of tho exist- 

ing Vcdic literature tuay be estimated fi-om the fact that 
about ono hundred and twenty texts have contributed to 
tho Valle Concortlanee of Prof, Bloomfield*. Tho Bigvodo 
is about equal in bulk to Ibo Iliad and Odyssey combined. 
Being 'the most ancient literary monument of India’, it is 
tho foundation not only of Vcdic literature, hut of Indian 
literature in general. Thus for Indian history, religion, 
(iliilosopliy and civilization tlio BIgveda is a book of 
origins. As prophetic of tho linos of future development 
it may also bo called a collection of ‘first fruits. 

2. The Text of the Bioveda. — The Higycda con- 
tains 1017 hymns, or 1028, if wo add tho supplementary 
VaUtkhilya hymn«. But the number can be easily increased 
by breaking up some of the larger wholes into separate 
hynm^ ns wc seem forced to do on critical grounds*. Thus 
out of tho tot.al collection of 1028 hymns E. V. Arnold 
tw.li, 2,2A wnA consist of 780 parts. 


‘ Tl,. .W..naton 01 Ih. rI,llov>,M«l ,1^^, fc, 

^orkof the 

’ RWmMcl, RV. 18 . 

. ’ llinft.nio.lt. 53 
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niGlro^ Wo st'O, then, that there arc three principles which 
lio at the basis of tho groups within the soveral books, vi:. 
identity of the deity addressed, as in the fajnily hooka, 
identity of authorship, as in tho first, eighth and tenth 
books, amt iilonlity of metre, as fn the ninth book. The 
fir?t and tenth hooka havo each tho «nmo number of 
hymns (191), and together they contain the grc.il mass of 
all the Athar^’anic or 'popular* stanzas in the nif^Tda, 

On tho basis of these tmiforniities of arrangement by 
which various sections of tho n%'. aiv linked together, it is 
plausible to assume more or less independent redaction for 
several of the larger wholes of which tho Itv. consists, 
Profes'.or Hopkins' thinks that a threefold process ot 
grouping lies at the basis of iho present arrangement; 
books Il'VIf, tlio ‘famiiy books', furnishing the ntjcleus 
hooks I and Vltl adding a framework, and books IX ond X 
completing tho collection. ThN. or something like it, must 
have token jdncc. Jf Ho/>k}na’ view is correct, then we 
have a kind of threefold canon in the Itv. 

The canonical form of the ftv., ns wo have scon, is 
known as the Sant/tiln text, that K the text in which tho 
word*i are united according to the rulc-» of combination 
current in San.'^krit, and is not earlier than 900 n. c. 
Several schools existed, each with it-* own text, distinguished 
by unimportant tlifforonecs: but the text has come down 
to us only in titc recension of tho Piuknln school*. 

As soon ns the Uv, *0011001100’ was mode, an extra- 
ordinary sot of devices was Invented, in order to guard the 
purity of the text. Soon nftcr tho formation of the Samhil't 
or synthetic text, tho /Wn nr aualytio text was con<?tnjctc<l. 
In the ;)nf/o or ‘word’-text each wonl of tho Farithilu was 
reproduced in its separate, uiimodificd and (generally') older 


' iff* for )hU wholr Wrtfrtn Jfsnfonrll, 5»ii*trU tltnnlnrf, rh»J'. HI. 

* lOS. 

' Tlili rin-le rrwwion of iV n». «» nf th* •'mlltf lojiinl bbiniy 

of ibr 9or*n, lb»* rN-emlnit of Otlun*n twine re«i>on«iMf for nil Inter ropim 
of lbs r.UpIe of Mioi , 
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form. It is easier to read metrically from the pada than 
from the sainhita text. Further devices for safeguarding the 
text wore the Krama-patka *step*text’, the jala-palka ‘woven 
text’, anti the fjhana-paiha, a still more complicated text. 
Representing the words of a Vedic stuma by the letters of 
the alphabet, we may illustrate the three safeguarding 
texts by the three following formuJa.s: (1) ab-bc-cd-de,^ 
etc., (2) ab-ba^ab; bc-cb-bc, etc. (3) ab-ba-abc-eba-abe; 
bc-cb-bed, etc. By these complicated processes of dis- 
location and repetition forwards and backwards, the aim 
was to make impossible the sliglit^t change in the sacred 
text. Besides the five forms of the text mentioned above, 
tliere were two more safeguards in the shape of the 
rroiisai/iyaa, which explain all the changes necessary 
for converting the pada into the snfh/n'/a text, and the 
.-4n«itra»ia«is or ‘Indices’, which define the contents of 
each hymn from various points of view, and also furnish a 
statistical account of the Uv. as a whole*. Tlie result was 
that from the time that these safeguarding devices began 
to be applied, the ^flkata recension of tho Tlv., like that of 
Othman’s recension of tho QurSn, was preserved in a unique 
state of purity. Before that time, however, some textual 
corruption had taken place*. 

It should be mentioned also that for a long time the 
Vedic texts were in all probability orally transmitted. If 
writing was introduced into India in tho 8th century b. c., 
as Buhler’ thinks, its use for long centuries was confined 
largely or entirely to commercial transactions and tho like. 
Doubtless the BrShnianicnl community had an interest in 
keeping the ‘sacred texts as a kind of priestly monopoly. 
Such a monopoly could be maintained only if the texts 
were taught orally and not reduced to writing. 


’ t028 hyniM, 10, -iO’ teraes, 153,820 Kod 432,000 syUablo. 

MulUr, PAv<ical Bftigiart, C6 ' 

’ For PTidenw* of this we OUnitwis. i/timitx lo Jjsi. 8BE. XI.VI. 

* IndiMi r»l«T,-Mphy m I.K. nl. XXXIII. Apprndii 15-16 
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The extraordinary macliinory for safeguarding the’ text 
of the Ttv., the like of which is not found elsewhere in the 
world, indicates the existence of a well-grounded fear that 
the textual history of the Vedic hyjnns in the past would 
repeat itself in the future; in other words, that “the text 
would continue to bo corrupted, modified, modernized, as 
without such precautions it had been changed in the past”*. 
The textual history of the hymns of the Flv. before the 
‘collection’ was stereotyped In tlio form of the canonical 
text, was undoubtedly a liistory of linguistic levelling. On 
this point the testimony of experts may be cited. Macdoncll ' 
admits that “there are undeniable corruptions in detail 
belonging to tlio older period.” Hopkins' holds that the 
hymns of the ttv. collection— hymns of very different 
periods originally — had been already reduced pretty 
much to one linguistic level, at the time the canonical text 
was formed. Orlorsou and Barnett' also rensark that 
the songs of Lalln, or LlSl Bed, the Knshmirl female ascetic, 
furnish a valuable example of the manner in which the 
language of the Vedio hymns must hove changed from 
generation to generation, before their text was finally 
established. The effect of such linguistic levelling was to 
obscure more or less the data for the existence of different 
dialects in the Rv. and the cvidcnco for different periods 
of composition. The samhila text stereotyped the form of 
the Ilv. very much as the grammar of Psiiini fixed the 
form of Sanskrit. 

What has the extant text of the Rv. to say regarding 
the material out of which it is composed? As an answer 
to this question Bloomfield*, the editor of the great Vcdic 
Concordance, remarks; “Of the 40,000 lines of the Bigveda 


* UopVioi, ION. 20. 

’ San.ikrit Lilrraltirc 47 

* np. til. 2(1. 

* [.ain-rsKi/rinl, lO’O, p. I2S, note I. 

*On Certain U'oiik in Cantinvnnfe of U« I'tdic CO’fofdnnrr. JA0& 29 
(lOOfl) pp 297-28h 
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about 5000 are repeated' lines. Kot far from 2000 

verse-lines occur two, three, or more times This 

collection as a whole is the last precipitate, with a long and 
tangled past behind it, of a literary activity of great and 

indefinite length Every part seems to be conscioas 

of and assimilated to every other part.” And in another 
place the same scholar* writes that “the earliest books of 
the Ht. are not exempt from the same processes of secon- 
dary grouping and adaptation of their mantras, though 
thej’ are less frequent and less obvious than is the case in the 
Atharvaveda In harmony with this Hopkins* declares 
that “the Rigveda Collection itself is a composite consisting 
largely of the same material disposed in various ways”. 
And ho draws the conclusion that “the hymns are founded 
on older material, the wreck of which has been utilized in 
constructing new poetic buildings, just ns many of the 
temples of India are to a great extent built of the material 
of older demolished temples”. This is certainly true to 
some extent. But may not many of the phenomena of 
repetition in the Uv, even as in the 0. T. Psalms and in 
the Quran, bo due to a stereotyped religious vocabulary, 
in which the same phrases would naturally tend to recur? 

3. The Language of the Rioteda. — The centre of 
gravity of the Indo-Aryan world at the time that the Rv. 
collection was made (circa 600 B.c.) was most probably in 
JDraJirnanidcia* (the country of the Holy Sages) in the 
region between ^bo upper Jumna and Ganges. It is clear 
that the earlier hymns were proiluced in the we-^tern Punjab, 
while the later hymns were composed further East and 
probably largely in the vicinity of the sacred river 
Sarasvatl*. Now an outstanding fact in the linguistic 


’ Cy. lUoomCelJ, JUjcrdu RrMilioii* in ITOS, Vpl 2P. 

• RUE \I,H. i>. LXXIt. 

• tO.V. 

‘ Uapson, CIU. 1. 46. 

‘ U 17: nopl.*n«,XOK. 51, M, mJ .TAOS 1“, p. 20 ? Grierson, 

JHAS 1P04. p 47*1 
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liistory of Aryan India is the distinction emphasized in 
Sanskrit Jitoratnre between the ‘JfidJand’ (Madkyadesa) 
and the ‘Outland''. The Midland extending approximately 
from the Himalayas to the Vindhya Hills and from Sirhind 
to Allahabad was regarded as the true homo of the Aryan 
people, language, religion and cultarc. The Outland, namely, 
Punjab, Sind, Gujarat, Ilajputlina, Oudh and Bihar, was also 
peopled by Ai-yan tribes, each with its own dialect. Now 
in the opinion of Grierson, the Superintendent of the 
Linguistic Survey of India, “a comparison of the modern 
vernaculars* shows that these outer dialects were more 
closely related to each other tlian any of them was to the 
language of the Midland”, To account for this linguistic 
condition of things, ho assumes that tlto latest invaders 
“entered the Punjab like a wedge into the heart of the 
countrj’ already occupied by the first immigrants, forcing 
the latter outwards in three directions, to the East, to the 
South and to tho West”'. The result of course would bo 
the creation of a kind of linguistic cleavage between the 
language of tho Midland, on the one hand, and the VQriou<t 
dialects of the Outland, on tho other, such a cleavage as is 
suggested by tho linguistic facts imbedded in tho modem 
Indo-Aryan vernaculars. If this is a correct interpretation 
of the facts, then the Aryans of the Midland as distinguished 


' See ihajit«r on /,o«7Uaa<-* liy <irier»n id lOI. X aiJi ff. 

* Grierson's iLissifu alion of the Imlo-Ary m Vernai.iila/'i of India i« m 
follows : — 

A. IJuiRtiiiK*' of tlic' nidf'intl, H'esfrm IKnilt 
r. Intermediate Lsngingcs. 

n} Wore neori^ rclutfd fo Ibe lIMIinil- nsjatlh^ni. PuMii, GujarUti^ 
Punjub'i. 

b) Jlore nearly rehted f« Ihe enter band, EmUrn ffindl 
Outer Languages 

a) North Western Group: AWrniil, Jioft/atfcSnJ, Loftndii, .SindfiL 
bj Southern Group : SlarStki 

t) Eastern Group; liihrui^ Orlga, BrntHti. Atwneie 

* Grienori lOI. 1. 358 ({ollowiag llirrnle). 
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from' tlie Aryans of the Outland, were the last to arrive, 
but the first to achieve great things. 

This intorpretation of the linguistic facts lies at tho 
foundation of the assumption of two widely separated gates 
by which the Aryans entered India, tho Kbybcr Pass and 
tliD route through Qiitral and Gilgit. This view is not 
supported by tho general consensus of opinion. If certain 
scholars, such as Hoirnle, Grierson and Rislcy’ favour 
it, other equally great scholars like Mac(lonoU\ Keith* 
and Rapson*, vho occupy tho Sanskrit chairs at Oxford, 
Edinburgh, and Cambridge, oppose it. Rapson suggests 
an alternative thcorj' to account for the linguistic facts. 

Tho language of tho Rigveda was naturally the dialect 
of the region where the hymns wore composed, namely, 
the northern and eastern pan of tho Punjab, with its centre 
probably at tho sacred river SarasvntJ. It was, without 
doubt, tlio litcrarj' form* of a living vernacular, and 
Grierson* sees in it "the earliest Prakrit, of which we 
have any cognizance”. The language of the Ilv. doubtless 
Tcproscnts a more archaic dialect than was commonly 
spoken. Tho later hymns, wo bavo reason to boliovo, were 
largely imitative and pre«uppo«c a fixed tradition of the 
kind of speech proper for a sacred song. If, ns Ifopkins 
holds, the earlier Ulg\'cdn hymns have suffered from 
‘linguistic levelling’, it is probably equally true that tho 
later hymns have suffered from the opposite process of 
linguistic heightening, so to apeak, through the conscious 
archaizing of their authors*. 

The speech of the Uv, may ho called Vcdic to distinguish 

* joi I. ;to3 ff 

* Vftliff IixJrx. 

* CJU. I. 1}!>, 1?T 

* CJII I- 50 

*kpjui, on. I, 

* cf. t3l. SCO. 

’Thi* may bt illiistrai^d fma Uie jd^otts hysuu ©r ot NortU 

India. Ercn Kvday lUndT hymna ue osuilly anejfn lo Ibe arrhaic iJffJ of tb» 

RSWayoai of Tula* D»S. 
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it from tliQ elaborate on<l artificial form given to tlio 
language by the grammatical canons of Payini (circa 
350 n.c.). The main ditforence, then, between Vodic and 
Sanslcrit is the difference between an earlier and relatively 
unprunod ])opulnr fipccch and a Inter pruned and polished 
specclj. In fact, Vodic as tbo ^'crnaciilnr of u limited region 
in and near tho upper Gangctic Doab is referred to by 
Grierson as the only knoit^n specimen of “tlio Primary 
Prlikrita of India” *. The language of tlio i^v., then, was in 
its time as truly a vernacular speech as the Ilebrow of tho 
Old Testament or the so-called ‘Biblical’ Greek of tho New 
Testament; at the same time, os tho hieratic speech, it was 
“the first literary dialect of India”*. There are of course 
other differences between Vc<lic and Sanskrit. Vodic is 
much richer in conjiigationnl forin^ ImvJng numerous sub* 
junotivc, infinitive, and aorist forms, which do not occur 
in Sanskrit. Phonotically, there is little difference between 
tho two, Of course, many Vcdic words were obsolete by 
tbo time of P.7ninl and the beginnings of classical Sanskrit. 
On the whole, Vodic ahd Sanskrit differ from each other 
very much ns Homeric differs from Classical Grpek or as 
tho language of Chaucer differs from that of Milton. 

Tho processes of lovclling down and levelling up, to 
which reference has already been made' - tho old being 
assimilated to the new and tho new to tho old - have 
naturally more or less oliscurcd any traces of dialectical 
differences which might otherwise have existed in the 
Vcdic text. The distinction between ‘hieratic’ and ‘popular’ 


* fJrierson licWfcn pnnwry wiondary and terthry Prakrits 

The lanciiise of the H\. illnHtnln* the ftr'l, Ihe PJIi of the liuddbi-lic wrilings, 
Uic serond; and tlie modem Indo-Aiyan vcmiculor*, such os Hindi and Puajibi, 
the thinl. It ii noliecahlc fliM these tknoin Tcrtiactilars, Vcilie, I’ili, lIlndT and 
PunjabT, have furnished the Iitcnry scbictc*> for such rcJrsfoiw feviks as the 
n(l7irdi3> the ri'/iifata of ItuOdhUm, the Admnynnn of TuIk* I) is icd the 
Cranfh Suhfb of llie SiKks * i • 

* h'anfohiif, onf.f. 

’ pp Cl. Cl ‘ 
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language in the is a real distinction, if priestly and 
popular hymns belong to the same ago; if no^ it may 
mark simply chronological sequence. Such a distinction, 
however, between two varieties of Yedio speech, one more 
learned and technical, and the other more popular, would 
he very natural according to all analogy. We would expect 
•Jhat the priests as the learned class of the Yedic age would 
have a ‘class* speech, technical and professional. There are 
also some linguistic phenomena in the Kv, which suggest 
as their causes the existence of different Indo-Aryan 
dialects, notably the multitudinons present, aorist and 
infinitive forms'. 

The language of the ftv. is closely akin to that of the 
Avesta, the Bible of the Zoroaslrian religion. In fact, as 
already shown*, Vedic and Avestan are simply dialects of 
the same Indo-Iranian speech. Entire passages of Avestan 
can ho rendered into Vedic and vice versa merely by making 
the necessary phonetic changes*. And a knowledge of 
Vcdlc ia the best preparation for the study of Avestan. 

But Vodic, as wo have seen*, is related not only to 
Avestan,. but also to Greek, Latin, Celtic, Teutonic and 
Slavonic. It Is, in other words, n member of the great 
Indo-European family of languages, the only rival of which 
in historic importance Is the Semitic family. If Assyro- 
Bahylonian, Hebrew and Arabic were important vehicles 
of ancient culture, none the less were Vedic, Avestan, Greek 
and Latin. But in modern times the languages of the 
Indo-European family have far outstripped in importance 
the languages of the Sendticfamily (except perhaps Arabic). 
As modern representatives of the Indo-European family 
there may be mentioned nearly all the languages of Europe, 
including such tong\ies as English, French, German, Russian 

' “The netlth of innectioDol form* in the Vedie »gt be partly eipUioed 
•» the rwoU of n miitnre of dulerts", ReponD, .IRAS. 1004 p 440 

•p.21. • 

‘ Jwfeon, Atf.!o ».r8mB.*r, Port t (1892), p, -XXXl 

* l^26 
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and Italian, and in Asia Persian*, Hindi, BengHli, Punjabi, 
Marathi, etc. Thus Vcdic belongs to that potent and widely 
conquering family of languages which more than any other 
(except possibly the Semitic) has furnished literary vehicles 
for the best thought of the ages past, and is apparently 
bound up, to a large extent, with the future linguistic 
destiny of mankind. Vcdic, as the Indian branch of the 
Indo-European family, has shared with the other branches 
in the common tendency to spread and conquer. tViiat was 
first simply the dialect of a district became the language 
of a caste and a religion, and afterwards (in the form of 
Sanskrit) the language of religion, politics and culture 
throughout India*. 

4. The CimONOLOov or THE lUovEDA.— Brief references 
have already been made to the migrations and settlements* 
of tho Western Indo-Europeans, as bearing upon the problem 
of tho date of the pigveda. It seems desirable to consider 
this question from the point of view also of Indian history 
and nrcbfflology. There in as yet no unanimity among 
scholars concerning the ago of tho Bigveda, Bruhmanical 
orthodoxy holds that tho Vc<las are eternal*. Modern 
critical scholars have hitherto been divided into three 


’ U the siipcntroctiin! of Ffniao SoniiU*. (Arthic), iti foiudstion U 
IodoKuKP/)can 

- lta|iMn, c/i. (tt d'lO. 

» p. 10 . 

* .Vanu 1 . ‘.’1-33, XII 04-100 The view emhodietl is Jlanuginrlll (circ» 
lOQ A. T>) that io the beginniag Drabna fashioned from the words of the Veda 
the MTcrai names, {unctions and coDditions of all creatures, and that in order to 
the performance of aacdfice he drew torih from Agni, I'Syu and Surjfa the triple 
eternal Wfa. Aoconling to scbolasfie Brahmanuni, (beoi the Veda Is at oooe a 
ertaUre and a tacr(fieiat program Knllafca-Itbattn {15th Cent. A.r ) who hoild.s 
on fcorindaritjA (20th (Vof. a pt) interpret* Stoon to man that nt ibe beginning of 
the present mnndtne era fKalj/aJ lirahmA drew forth the Vedas from Agnl, Vljn 
and Surja. The Ai7a gimS], which bis broken with liratunanical tradition at m 
many points, holds fast nevertheless to the Brshmaalcal theory of the antiquity 
of the Vedas and teaches that the Fonr Vedas were revealed to four tages, AguJ, 
Viyo, Siirya and Angiras at the heginning «f the present mundane age over one 
hniMlrcd billion (') years apo. 
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camps, according as they have favoured an early, a lato, or 
an intermediate date. Professor Hopkins* of Yale, a great 
authority on the Epic literataro of India, and Professor 
Jackson of Columbia, well knoirn as a Zoroastrian scholar, 
both agree in urging a late date, lOOO-GOO B. c. Briefly ^ 
stated their gi-ounds are as follows: (1) The date of t 
Zoroaster is now generally fixed at b. c. 660-583* by e.ff. 
Gcldncr’, West* and Jackson*; and since there is only a 
dialectic difference between the language of the Bv. and 
that of the Avesta, there can be no great interval in time 
between the two works, tbc date of Zoroaster, of course, 
determining the date of the oldest part of the Avesta. 

(2) The change in language between the Bigt’cda and tho 
Upnni^ads is not greater than that between Chaucer and 
Milton, and hence it is fair to suppose that about 200 years 
would suffice in tho one case as well as in the other. The 
two hundred years within which Hopkins and Jackson 
place the bulk of the ltig\'cda hymns are b. c. 800*000. 

(3) The Uishis who composed the hymns may very well 
have been in largo measure contemporary ^vilh one another, 
and certain differences in vocabulary and style may be 
accounted lor simply by variety of authorship. According 
to this view, then, the Big>'eda is roughly contemporaneous 
with tho hulk of early Hebrew literature. 

At the opposite polo from Hopkins and Jackson stand 
Tilak* and Jacobi*, who on tho basis of astronomical cal- 
culations would carry the period of the composition of the 
Pvigveda back beyond 2500 b. c, as far at least as 3500, 
and according to Tilak farther stUI. Jacobi places the 


• lOS. CO. 

'OldenKiv ^'Tonr* See OneabiBuk, KelifioNfH. 7s, 

OejMK'arl (lOOfO. I 3, 1. 

• Art on 7«rert*lrffl«nm in CnriirtejxrjM ft, tV. 

‘ si.v xi.vn, p xui. 

* Zornasitr l\f J'nphrl ef ham. Jj, 

‘ ..r nt or He Verfu,. Pwna Wu 

■ 7n\u; M.i\ 2i>-.2-.o- jnx*. {too*n t2i « . 43^ „ 
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Vcdic age witfiin the period 4600*2500 c. c. but refers the 
composition of the Uigveda to the Second half of this 
period, Tilak dates the oldest period of Aryan civilization 
between 6000 and 4000 n.c, when lie thinks certain ‘sacri- 
ficial formula)' wore ‘probably in use’, lie places the 
composition of the Iligvcda hymns, as we have them, within 
the period 4000*2600 n. o.' The Tilak-Jacobi thesis has 
mot with severe criticism from Weber, Whitney, Oldenborg*, 
Tliibaut*, Hopkins, ^f&cdoncII, and Keith'. Apart from the 
assumed astronomical data, however, Jacolii urges that the 
norm of European progress cannot bo applied to India on 
account of its isolated position and the consequently inde* 
l)cndcnt character of its development. And lie emphasises 
the fact that the dates assumed by himself for the Vcdic 
period are not greater tlinn are accepted by scliolars for 
the civilization of the Euphratc?* and the Nilo\ The late 
Professor lUihler'* was of the opinion that the conquest 
and brahmanizatlnn of India requires a much earlier date 
than 1200-1000 n. c. Tollowing liirn, Wintcrnilz’ declares 
that from the standpoint of Indian history there is nothing 
against the view that Vcdic litoraiurc goes back to the 
third millonnium and the beginnings of Indian culture to 
the fourth millennium n.c. Prof. PloomlieUl', too, declares 
himself “now much more inclined to listen to an early 
date, say 2000 n. c., for the bcgiiining.s of Vcdic literary 
production, and to a much earlier date for the beginnings 
of the institutions and religious concepts” tliereof. 


’ TiI«V, OriuH. 50 *; 

* /DM(i XI.IX. I7‘i ll 

^ jtntijtilttf of llUialnre und CitlUialtnn tleview^ 

.T(nnarf 1004^ 

‘ .ir.\s. (irioo), iixi:' tt , rb>i (mim 4154 «. 

* The Tif'<k-Jaiv)bf hyi>o(ho»» fs to Koaie cxtPD<, rceDouii'otJpit by the het 
tbal nob tpoitfor iVuiconml «n«} /onanbled k lai}r pf'Oilenllf ot Ihe olbpf 

* lA, XXllI. 245 ft. 

’ OIU 254, . 

' nv. OBil -fAdS (11*04) p 287 If. 
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The third grouj) of scholars stands between these ex- 
tremes. Their convictions are based largely upon consid- 
erations of the time necessary for the linguistic, literary 
and historical development in India. It was Max Muller 
who suggested the chronological system we refer to, in his 
brilliant pioneer volume, ^1 History of Ancient Sanskrit 
Literature, published in 1859. Here are the essential 
features: — 

1200-1000 B.C. the Chltandas period, when the earlier 
hymns of the Rigveda were composed. 

1000-800 „ the Mantra period, when the later 

hymns were composed and the Satna- 
reda and the Yojnrveda were compiled. 
Most British scholars and many belonging to other lands 
have followed him; and it now seems as if his ideas wore 
likely to have a far wider range. The first volume of 
77je Cambridge Ihsiory of India, published in April 1922, is 
a magnificent piece of collaborative scholarship. The book 
consists of chapters written by fourteen great scholars — 
eleven British, two Anmrican, one Swedish, — Sir Halford 
Mackinder, Prof. Rapson, Peter Giles, ilasler of .Emmanuel 
College Cambridge, Prof. A. Berriedalc Keith, Prof. Jarl 
Charpentier of Upsala, Prof. T. W. Rhys Davids, Mrs. Rhys 
Davids, Prof. Hopkins of Yale, Prof. Jackson of Columbia, 
Dr. George Slacdonald, Mr. E. R. Bevan, Dr. F. IV. Thomas, 
Dr. Barnett and Sir John tiarshall — ; and the whole group 
accept for the early Vedic period the chronological scheme 
proposed sixty-throe years ago by Max Muller. It is notice- 
able that tho two brilliant nien, who are mentioned above 
as favouring later dates, are included in this group. Their 
views have doubtless been modified during tho intei^-cning 
years. 

But, although this scheme seems to bo steadily gatlierin" 
tho suffrages of a larger number of scholars, the grave 
differences which separate them from those thinkers who 
favour far earlier dates make it quite clear that positive 
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an unworked field at least so far as prc-Buddhistic sites 
are concerned. One needs but to risit the Punjab and see 
the numerous ancient mounds scattered over its surface, 
in order to be convinced that material bearing upon the 
Vedic period will almost certainly be forthcoming, when 
these mounds have been adequately explored. 

A glance at the map of Asia is also instructive. Leaving 
out China, there are three river basins which axe among 
the earliest culture-centres of mankind, viz. the Nile, the 
Euphrates-Tigris, and- the Indus-Ganges. The Euphrates- 
Tigris basin lies between the Indus on the cast and the 
Nile on the west. It is well known that there were close 
relations, political, diplomatic and commercial, between 
Babylonia and Egypt at a remote period. While there 
were probably no political relations equally ancient between 
the Euphrates and the Indus, it is certain that there was 
an. aatly tvade\ Biihler's* conclusions concerning the 
origin of the earliest Indmn script presuppose such trade 
relatione at least as early as the 8th century b. c. Kennedy 
also on the basis of alt the evidence available concludes 
that “in the ninth century B.c. some trade existed between 
the Punjab and Assyria”, and that “maritime commerce 
between India and Babylonia flourished in the seventh and 
Sixth century n. C.”‘. The sea-route between Babylonia and 
the mouth of the Indus was relatively not a long one, the 
distance from the base of the Persian Gulf to the Indus 
being less than from the same point on the Persian Gulf 
to Babylon- Hitherto archaxilogical research in tlie Punjab, 


* (Juoted from Prof «hys I>3 tkI« by Vinmit Smilb, JP.AS. 1902, p 28s. 
IVmng the last twenty yeaie <1900 1920) Iherc huTC been ereal derelopnienU 
in Inilian areh-rolocy, bnt the (itn telecM hr exearition hare been lai^iy 
nudJhi-ili, . Tax rximple, at Tasila, the ftrst end olJnt eity rej resented by°the 
BAfr moimd, the oeeopnlion <rf which probably reaches back to the \ edic <« 
as yet batdiy toacbed by the spade ’ 


* Kennedy, The F.arig Cemattrer Of Babylon Kith Indxa 
p 241 « 


JIUS, 1808, 


Mion PaUasraphp in 1\ , \bl. \Wm, >ppendir, 15.1G 
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as already stated, has done practically nothing toward the 
discovery and excavation of the earliest sites of Vedic 
culture. Wo may well cherish the hope that there may yet 
bo found .somo daleablo objects, such as inscribed seals or 
tablets or other articles from Babylonia or Egj'pt, wldcli 
by estabJishin" a lucky synchronism, may solve tho chro- 
nology of the Vedic ago. But as yet Wintornitz’s formula, 
X to 000 n.c., expresses the facts of our knowledge or lack 
of knowledge concerning tho chronology of tlio Vedic 
period. Theoretically x may mean any date between 1000 
and COOO n.c. as determined by future investigation. This 
is but giving to tlio Indus valley a chance to provo for its 
culture a like antiquity with that of the Euphrates and 
Nile. In the light of the extraordinary discoveries of 
recent years (e.p, the discovery of the relics of Buddha 
at Peshawar) Max JUillcr'seemstohc too pessimistic when he 
soys that "tho date assigned to the poetry of the Veda is 
and will always remain hypothetical". As yet it is 
hypothetical. That it will always be so, remains to bo seen. 

While, then, tho lack of evidence precludes the firing of 
tho VcdJo ago witli anytlung like certainty, yet a tentative 
and provisional cltronology may be adopted, subject to 
modification or even rejection in the light of future dis- 
covery. The present writer would acconlingly present the 
following system of chronology found in the Cambridge 
History of India as the best available to-day: — 

It. c. 

2500 Trobable dale of tho bcginuiiig of tlie Indo- 

European migrations. 

1800 Period during which, in Northern Asia Minor 

onward. and eastward through Northern Mesopotamia 

to iledia, Indo-European peoples can bo traced. 
loOO ' ProbablodatoofthofirstAryoninvasionof India. 

1400 The Boghaz-koi tablets, containing Indo-Arjmn 

deities in Vedic form. These clearly come from 


’ IJcti^ioD (IS'U) p 23- 
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Aryans who hare not made “the Iranian shilf. 
Possibly we should think of them as Aryan 
tribes, who had stopped on the way, whiie their 
brethren had already passed on and settled in 
Iran and in India. At a later date wo find 
Aryan gods at Babylon, whose names are still 
of the old forms. 

1200-1000 Early hymns of the Rigreda composed proba- 
bly for the moal part in the western Punjab, 

• notably the hymns to Usas and to Yaruna. 
1000-800 Later hymns of the Rigveda composed in 
Brahm3varta. Thc5dmai*rdaandthe Yajvrreda. 
Beginnings of the Brahmaija literature. 

*00-600 The existing BrShmapas. 

600 Formation of the SamhUd text of the Kik*. 

This scheme has the merit of not being extremist cither 
upwards or downwards. It fits into the latest and most 
trustworthy ethnological opinion as to the chronology of 
the dispersion of the Indo-European peoples, and har- 
monizes well with the conclusions of students of prehistoric 
IE. archa?ologj', such as Schrader, Hirt, Feist and Giles*, 
and students of ancient history such as Eduard Meyer. 
It makes possible a reasonable interpretation of all the 
eridence recently found in Asia Minor, Mesopotamia and 
elsewhere. The Indian dates were originally based on the 
literary and cultural evidence of Indian literature; and the 
majority of our greatest scholars still agree that, from this 
point of view, these dates arc the most natural. Finally 
it makes possible a common chronology for India and Persia. 
Ifwe place Zoroaster circa 1000 B.C., as Oldenberg, Moulton 
and others suggest, then the linguistic phenomena of the 
early Avesta and of the early Vedio hymns become clearly 


• an. voi. 1. 193 ’^ 76 , 

• Schnd*r, RU. tod lodogemiRnen; Hirt, lDdos«iisM«a l »od 11; 1 >mj 
KAHI.! cues, cm. 1 CML 
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eomprehcnstblo; whilo we nro able to understand at onco 
the Zoroastrian reformation in Parsin, and in India tlio 
rise of Varuna and the composition of the great Vanina 
hymns. Tin’s becomes all the more natural and crodiblo, 
if we accept the suggestion that there was intercourse in 
thos& days between tko early Zoroaetrians in Ilactria and 
a special group of their brethren in tl»o Punjab. It Is 
altogether witliin the limits of pwwibility that the personal 
influence of Zoroaster reached the Punjab, whether by the 
actual sending of preachers or in the ordinary intercourse 
of trade. It is certainly not too much to belicrc that some 
reverberation from that mighty voice — for as a personality 
ho is surely comparable with the Buddha himself — would 
bo heard in the Punjab. 

5. The iNTEnpftBTATioK or TUB Bioveda’.— T he Bigveda 
is not only *tho most ancient literary monument of India', 
but also ‘the most ancient literary document of the Indo* 
Kuropcan pooplc^'^ Covering, as it does, several oonturios 
at least, it may be cliaractorii^ed as nothing less than *b 
librarj' and a literature*'. As already pointed out, it forms 
a connecting Jink between India and the West. For while, 
on the one hand, it fulfils itself in the later history and 
literature of India, on the other, its roots run deep into 
the Indo-Irani.in and oven Indo-European period. Its dl.s- 
covery laid ilie foundation of tbo sciences of Comparative 
Philologj- and Comparative Mythology. In view of its in- 
trinsic importance in so many fields of thought, linguistic*, 
mythological, religious, Ulornry, and historical, it is not at 
all strange that an unusually large proportion of Sanskrit 
scholars have been attracted to its study. 

Tho Bit'veda is not an easy book. Its dialect is archaic, 
and there are a very largo number of words which occur 

’ OldenVrij, Vfdafortt^Htg: (irmf, Mfrfrilohen (Vidtej. IXB. VJI; 
MipdoncU, Vj:S. XXIX-XXXf, riinttpU* (Hhiwdnlciir, CV. 3 «). 

* Bloowflelil, UV. 17. 

* Arnold, y«tic Mthe p t. 

‘ Sin-Jcril liM at tiiH fmin'lah'oa of focfo-Fflcnpi'in Coniptrtfife Oriaimir. 
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only once. The vocabulary is priestly, full of mystift 
allusions to the technique of tho sacrifice. Hence, -while 
a considerable part of the Rv. is fairly clear, there are 
many single stanzas and even whole hymns which still 
remain obscure. Moreover, there is hardly a single hymn 
in the Rv., in which there is not some obscure word or 
difficult phrase. A comparison together of the various 
translations is the best proof of the dilfimdty of the 
Rigvecla text. 

The traditional text of the Rigveda and its traditional 
interpretation constitute, as it were, the given element, tho 
data to be critically examined. Tho traditional text was 
fixed (circa 600 n. c.) in the form of the Samhila text. 
This is open to a limited amount of conjectural emendation *, 
in correction of errors which pretedod the finaVediting of 
the Rv. Mlien Yaska wrote his AVrwWo (Etymology) about 
500 B.c, the meaning of many Yedlc words had already 
become unintelligible; for he quotes one of bis predecessors 
as saying that the Vodic hymns are ‘obscure, unmeaning 
and mutually contradictory*. This was only one of seven* 
teen predecessors of Yuska, whose opinions often disagreed* 
Accordingly Yuska has a way of assuming alternative roots 
and meanings for the same word, from which we conclude 
that there was no unbroken tradition. Yfiska’s weakness 
is his too great dependence on etymology. 

About eighteen centuries alter Yuska, Suyana (14th 
Cent. A. D.) wrote his great commentary on the Rv. It is 
extremely valuable* as selling forth the Indian tradition 

' The late Trof OUenbef^, wlole bI Lahore lo lOll, expitsscd in the hearing 
ct the aothor bis wgret at liariog eanied the eonjeetiinil emenJalion of the p.v. 
teat too far. an . sample o£ the hanulitf ol the troc sobolar. Compare llacdoa^ 
iViaciple* {I5h«n-Urkar, CV. 18>- “AdTaneing rindy has proTed many emen- 
.UUons ma<le by esriier whoiars owing to imperfert knowledge, to be unneoeasair 
l-tonjeelural corrretions of the lest dioold, therefore, be tt«orted to only in extreme 


• At the bvis of all modem sCody of the Rt. i» Prof Max MuHeris manom 
«p.ca, hi* crilied edition of the f!.jee4a.S*«xMti together with the Commentarr of 
SSyanaeirra, ToU I M, ]g74^ ^ ^ 
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in STlyaiia’s time, of tho meaning of the IMgvcda. Siiyana 
leaned heavily upon Yuska, and like him put too much 
dependence upon etymology. He fails to deduce the mean- 
inga of words by a comparison of parallel passages. Wo 
may note in passing that the Vedic Interpretation of Swliint 
DayJnanda Sarasvafi (1824*1083), the founder of tlic Arya 
Samaj, outstrips Yaska and SITj'atia in it.s ovor-eniphasls 
on otj’niology, neglect of the consideration of parallel 
passages, and appeal to later and non-Vcdic usage'. 

The history of the modern intorpretatiou of the Iljgvcda 
is the story of vaidous attempts to penetrate its secret, 
different schools of investigators emphasizing different 
points of view. The traditional interpretation ns represented 
by S^yaija was I'cgarded by II. II. Wilson’ as adequate and 
trustworthy; and so ho reproduced it in hi? English trans- 
lation of the Kv. Roth, the founder of the 'critical' school, 
was impressed with the primitive and natural poetry fn 
the 5v. For Mm it was ‘the oldest religious lyric*. Ilfs 
principle was timt iro must gather the mo.sning /mm the 
texts themselves with the help of comparative philology. 
Ho overlooked, however, the importance of the Indian 
commentator.s and of a knowledge of the ritual literature. 
His merits and defects are both reflected in his lexico- 
graphical work'. Rcrgaignc* employed an allegorical 
method and emphasized the single nieaningb of words, but 
interpreted the Kv. from too nan*ow a standpoint. Dayanand 
Sarasvati ’ built upon the thcistic element in the Rv., es- 
pecially on such passages as I. 164, 46 and X. 114, which 
seemed to him to indicato that the multitudinous divine 
names iu tlie Rv. refer to a single exalted divine being; 
and on the basi.s of this inlorprotalion helped out by his 

‘ (Jri^wolil, Tltf Ung'inanai iHtnprflallou of /fc* tfoirf ‘ tlrra’ in Ihf 
J.nahitnn, 18'tT (out ot print). 

* ftijiprfrt .SdiiiACi?, I n'.’. Can* , tttts. i-Vt, 4oJ loHoKins ycn« 

»]*W. J-\JJ 

* In UeUyiiin tVc/iiji'r, I-Ilt, l^iris 1S78-18'>';. 

' /Iigirrf.i-fi'i/.iiiyn&fi'iniit ( ^jmep (Harskrit with t^pUmilon in Ilimti). 
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gift for ctymologiiing, he laid the foundation of an indige- 
nous theistic society in North Indio. Pischel and Geldner' 
represent a reaction against the school of Roth in favour 
of a more indigenous method of interpretation. Tlieir 
principle is that the Rig^’oda is a purely Indian book, and 
that accordingly the later Indian literature is the key to 
its interpretation. It was a vigorous attempt, in the wOTds 
of Oldenberg*, to rehabilitate the indigenous Vedic exegesis 
which had fallen into disrepute. In the opinion of Pischel 
and Geldner the Rv. hymns do not reflect a primitive state 
of society, but rather an advanced culture with all its 
evils, such as greed for gold and a highly developed 
demimonde. The weakness of Yaska and Sayana are re- 
produced along with their method, namely endless ety- 
mologizing and the assumption of multitudinous meanings 
for words. The one solid contribution of Pischel and 
Qeldner is their emphasis upon the necessity of making 
the fullest use of the resources of indigenous scholarship 
in the elucidation of the Vedic text. Brunnhofer*, the 
Ishmael among Sanskritists, lays hold of the fact that the 
roots of the Rv. run deep into the Indo-Iranian period? 
It is for him almost as much an Indo-Iranian as an Indian 
hook. Hillebrandt and Oldenbcrg stress tlie importance 
of the later Vedic_ritual_for the understanding of the Bv. 
Macdonell and Keith cherish well-balanced views on Vedic 
topics and avoid eccentric opinions. 

Such are some of the different points of view from 
which the Rigveda has been studied, — the adequacy of 
the traditional interpretation, the allegorical method, the 
Indian or the pre-Indian character of the Rv., and the 
presence in it of n primitive lyrical, a theistic, and a 
ritualistic element. Devotion to a particular point of view 
has inevitably meant exaggeration, but has at the same 
• acc omplished the end of bringing out whatever truth 

' Sludii>a, l-III. ^ 

* rfd«;or»(»uii>, 21. 

‘ drr AHtr. J.m, ud Irx.l, 1910 . 
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is contained therein. The exaggerations of opposing schools 
of Vedic research tend to correct one another, very much 
as in the case of Old Testament research. The truth lies 
in the middle*. 

The tendency of the best Vedic scholarship at the present 
time is to emphasise the largeness of the context in which 
the Itigvcda is to be set and studied. In the first place, 
the Itv., as Roth hold, is its own best commentary. Moving 
out from this in over enlarging circles wo should use as 
aids to Vedic interpretation tho indigenous exegesis as 
found in Vuska and Suyo^a, tho Avesta, tho younger Vedic 
texts containing tho ‘ritual’ literature, the later literature 
of India, present day religious custom and folklore as 
found, e,g. in the writings of Crooke* and Mrs. Stevenson*, 
tho great Western IE. literary works, Iliad, Odyssey, ASnoid, 
Eddas and Nicbclungonlicd, and the mythology and anthro- 
pology of all tho nations. To illustrate the now emphasis 
on tho importanco of studies in the modern religion and 
folklore of India in their bearing on tho elucidation of tho 
IHgveda, attention may ho drawn to the bibliography at 
tfje end of Hopkins’ chapter on The Kirdie Religion of 
India* in which Crooke's Popular Religion and Folklore 
of Northern India occupies the first place, standing oven 
ahead of Macdonell’s Vedic Mgfhologg. In like manner ns 
illustrating tho contribution, which general mythology and 
folklore may make to Vedic study, Calami* points out the 
striking similarity which exists between tho sacred formulas 
of tho Chcrokecs* and those of tlio Katisika Sdlra. 


’ >Vint*fnitr, OIL. *.a 
‘ PR. 

* RT. via lU. 

* Chapter XI of TAt UUtafff »/ X. V. I91S 

* Mllndltthu Zouberritual, JOOO, pp. IX-Xl. 

‘ rDblrihr>t bj Jatoea itoni»y, 1891* 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE VEDIC WORLD OF OODS AND DEMONS 

1. Introductory.— It is a commonplace ol psycliolosj’. 
that thinking is conducted under the pressure of practical* 
needs*. Primitive man found himself in an environment 
partly helpful and partly untoward and perilous. There 
were all about him friendly objects and forces such as 
sunshine, rain, five, dawn, rivers, etc. Tlio very epithet 
‘friendly’ applied above to ‘objects’ and ‘forces’ indicates 
incipient personification and shows the naturalness of the 
process. Then there were other forces which wore hostile 
and perilous, such as drought, darkness and the inj'storlous 
causes of the blighting of crops, of disease, and of death. 
The friendly forces became gods and the hostile forces 
demons. AU nature thus divided into friendly and hostile 
forces was regarded as an aggregate of animated entities'. 
This attitude of mind toward its environment began un- 
doubtedlj witli the very first manifestation of the religious 
consciousness in the dim prc-hlstoric past, and extended 
down far htyond the Veilic age. It is the uell-known 
doctrine of animism*, which has had such a wide sway in 
the early stages of mankind, and forms in a sense tlie 
background of all our religious thinkingT\ To ascribe life, 
will and agency to inanimate nature was just as natural 
for man in his childhood stage as it is for children to 
personify their plny-things. Animism presented itself at 
the beginning as probably only a haunting sense of the 

' Cf. Jom«, IVvfflaloBj i^n. p 5 j 3 to, « Fubwhye 

intert>t". ‘ , 

* lljicJoncll, \ VI I. 

’ OlclrnVtt!, V.V. 3'' 
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mystery and potency of the world and its forces, Tliis 
primitive attitude baswl on the expcripnco of both harmful 
and helpful powers was made gradually more articulate 
tlirough the interpretation of the powers of nature as 
animals (thcriomorphum) or as men (anlhrojicnnorphisni). 

2. PnocEsa OK Peusonipication. ~ The book which 
deals most fundamentally with this topic has already been 
mentioned Usenor’s main thesis is that the stage of 
‘personal gods’ was preceded hy tliat of ‘special gods’. 
In the case of n ‘special god’* the name of the thing is the 
name of the god, c.g. dyatrs ‘sky’, ayni ‘fire’, sUrya ‘sun’, 
uiaa ‘dawn’, va(n ‘wimP, etc. Furthermore, tlio province 
of a 8])ocial god is limited to the sphere of activity indicated 
by his name, that is to say, Agni had to do originally only 
witli fire, Vlitn with wind, etc. The special god enjoyed 
only on Incipient elegreo of personification. Put “all the 
.special gods had the capacity of annexing the sphere of 
activity of others’”. The more a special god annexed the 
territory of his nelgliliours, and the moi e fully omancipatod 
ho became from his own ‘primitive nature siginficanco’, 
the more completely personalized iio was. Accordingly in 
the case, r.g. of Dyjius ‘Heaven* ami Priihivl ‘Earth’ the 
personification is very rudimentary, whereas Vanina and 
Indrn .are tho most completely personalized gotls of tlio 
Vedic pantheon. One reason was that tho names Dyaus 
and Prithivl remained 'transparent’, meaning quite simply 
‘heaven’ and ‘earth’. Ilencc tho pers-onifying imagirtition 
was checked by their constant presenee and obvious physical 
nature. It was not so with Varuya, Inilra and tho Alvins, 
whose original physical basis liad boon ulmost or quite 
forgotten. In general, wo may say, then, that tho survival 
of the ‘transparent’ name of a goil such as Agni ‘god fire’, 
SQrya ‘god sun’, Vsas ‘goddess dawn’, Vnta ‘god wind’, etc, 
prevents to a greater or less dejtrco the full personification 

' U«ener, GoHmximim. Sec ktiove, p. J3 

• CallcJ by I'wner ‘SijoJprjMt*, Of- efl. 75 

• Schnil'-rAArjin Htlljlon. F.P.E tt 
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of Uie god. Even here, however, other influences work, so 
that the personification of Agni ‘the priestly god' par 
excellence is in some respects much more complete than 
that of SQrj’a ‘god sim’. 

Usener's first stage is that of tho ‘special god’. The 
name of anything in nature or in culture which impressed 
primitive man as mysterious, haunting, potent for good 
or for ill, might be the starling point of a process of 
personification*. This tendency to ascribe specialization 
of function to the gods, a tendency which Usoner finds 
amply illustrated in the Liln-Prussian and ancient Roman 
religions is regarded by Schrader* as a primitive Indo- 
European characteristic. It is a fruitful cause of the tend- 
ency to create what HUlcbrandt aptly calls ‘mythological 
synonyms’*, a tendency which is well represented in the 
Rigt-eda. Just as verbal synonyms are words which have 
much the same significance, while each possesses its own 
Special shade of me-aning; so ‘mythological synonyms' are 
gods which in general are in charge of the samedepartment 
of nature or life, while each one has his own special physical 

( basis, distinguishing characteristic and theophanic moment. 
Thus, according to the Rlg\'eda, wo have hs gods of the 
sky, Dyaus and Varuna (?); as gods of the sun, Sfirya, 
Ultra (?), Savitar, Pitman, Vispu, etc.; as gods of the light- 
ning and the storm, Indra, Trita 5ptya, Apam Napat, 
MutariSvan, Ahi Budhnya, Aja Ekapad, Rudra and the 
Marifts; as priestly, and sacrificial gods, Agni and Brihaspati. 
Usener* points out the minute ‘division of labour’ which 
existed in the same department (e. g. agriculture) among 


' Cf. IlUlelirendt. \M. IH. p VIl . AUct wm ille Fin1>ildiuis emgt, Vurcht, 
Vrcifle erweeVt. wm tico Gtbl im TiMm odtr Wtehen twwegt. wird «^tr kami 
mm Aoig&tigsputiVse dner GoUhdt odtr •■DiUnons vrerden"; also llbjs D&rids 
(imeri«n r^taret), p If; «Tt« god<i Ideas. « roogh kind of 
aoitnlific hypolhwis. Tlie arriT»l of » oct ^ uwwA ^ 

* KRE. art Ar^an II. 32 

* \‘>t n. 12.13 ! HI. p XV 

* OidlrraatiiM, Tl Ifi. 
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tho Roman and the Lithuanian Kods, and by tho same 
analogy was later extended to tho Lithuanian Chnreli saints. 
According to Varro’s account* every separate fact and 
I)roces3 of agriculture, c,ff. first, second and third ploughing, 
dragging, sowing, growth, blossoming, etc. was under the 
care of a special deity. So also with tlie Lithuanians, c.g. 
in tho matter of cattle raisin". Even after the Lithuanians 
were christianized tho same primitive tendency asserted 
itself in tho form of a minute specialization of the functions 
of (heir numerous patron saints; c. <j. in the department 
of healing Apollonin curing toothache, Augustinus warts, 
Ita headache, Dcicolua cramps and Eutrojjius dropsy. 

A similar tendency may ho invoked to help explain tho 
‘mytliologica! synonyms’ of the Riga'cdn'. '_tho sky is tho^ 
houu' of light by day {Dt/hus) and by day and night is alU 
cncotnpassing (T'eniwn). Tho sun has many distinguishable 
napocts and functions. It is a l)right orl» (5<trya), n light- 
giving friendly power of nature (^fifra), a great stimulator 
of life pnd activity (Savitar), a nourishcr and protector 
of cattle, shepherding them and finding tiiem when lost 
(Pufan), wide-striding from earth through mid-air to zenith, 
‘ho of tho three stops’ (riyn«), and tho one who at dawn 
shines in every direction (IVrrtsmnO. The functions of 
the gods of the lightning and the storm are similarly 
differenfiated, Tims the lightning fighting to release the 
cows of the sky manifests it'ielf as an -impetuous warrior 
(Indra); it is tho third or aerial form of fire dwelling in 
the clouds (Triia Apfya); it is horn of tho Iieavcniy waters 
(Apntn Kaput)} it grows in tho mother cloud and brings 
fire down from heaven to earth (Matarih'an)', it looks like 
a serpent in the lower nlmosphoro {Ahi Budtmya) ; it leaps 
down from the cloud-mountains in a single streak of fire 
like a ‘ono-footed goal' (A/a f/Aapati)’, ft strikes tho 


' Ruc<l Isi'gcly oa the Roman /nSriraraMmta. S.-c Jit. bj Wissowa lu ERE. 
Vtl. ’J17-218. 

* nnifirandt, VXI. II. U. 
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earth, shatters trees and kills animals and men (Buiira); 
accompanied by thnndor, stind and rain, it maniiosls itself 

in numerous lightning flashes 

s-J The formation of such ‘special gods*, each originally 
with delimited province and function, was not confined to 
the Indo-European or even the Indo-Iraninn period. There 
were plenty of such creations in the Rigveda, as, e. g. 
(1) the abstract agent gods, Savilar ‘stimulator*, Dhliiar 
•creator’, Vidhatar ‘disposer', Dhariar ‘supporter’, Tralar 
•protector’, Keiar ‘leader’, Tva^lar ‘artificer*, and T j>ro- 
karman ‘all-creating’; (2) compounds in pati’ ‘lord’, as 
Prajdpati ‘lord of creatures’, Brikaspaii ‘lord of prayer’, 
Vaatospati (VII. 54) ‘lord of the house', K^etrasga pail ‘lord 
of the field* (IV. 57, 1), and perhaps some others^ of the 
same formation*; (3) the abstract goddesses Sraddha 
‘laUh*, Anumaii ‘favour’, /Irnmaft. 'devotion*, Siniriia 
•bounty’, ‘spirit-life’ and Hirfiti ‘decease’ or the 

goddess of death; probably also Aditi and Dili; (4) the 
wives of the great gods as Indrani, Agnntjl, Vanmanl and 
AevinX; (6) deified objects connected with the ritual, as 
Qravan ‘press-stone for crushing the soma-plant*, Apas 
‘sacrificial waters mixed with Soma, Ghrita 'sacrificial 
oil’ (IV. 58), Barkis ‘the sacrificial Utter’ upon which tho 

' Mtcdoivll. ^M., KfUb, ludiiia SfirlNofog; 

’ C(. nillrtnindt, VII. H. 19 

’ These names in j>aH mi^t, to Is, »s ttw fonn is concerned, Lclong to the 
Imlo-Europcaii period. Compare lire Oreet 'lord ol the hoiiae’ asii 

the Lithainian tries:-; <i Is (.rtapati) ‘lord orthcrUa'; also the Lithniniw 
divine name* Pimslipoli* 'lord ol Ihc hoime nod home* (e^. Vedic l»-i>npau 
•house-lord* and .Stipa ‘houseliold protector'). itnRTtipaii* 'lord ot the leaven’ 
f.aulpoln ‘lord of the field’, X'mrpatvt 'lord of the land' (ef. rersian UimJn) 
and the I2to.?russian Wtjo-palh 'lord oi the wind*. I'scner, CuHfrnnme,,, S'l’ 
loo, lOI. There arc manr other Dame* In pa« in llic IW. such as audasoapnlf’ 
StonpaU, talpati, tomapati, \a«a$pati. raU««;iat(. p.iJIiopnl/. etc , hut these tie 
probably all nse-l as cpitheU ot the great p*d» U 1* conceivable, however, that 
prior to tbcir use is eJutheU eome ol them may have been fnic ‘Sondcrgotier* 
Sdirader (HU it. 35 note) regerdslhe lithnaniaa divine name* ending in palu 
a* very old . * 
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gods sit (I. 13, 5), npa (Ymu^patl) ‘llio sscriticial post’ 
to winch the victim was bound .(I. 13, 11 ), a„d 
largess’, the deified fee of the priest (I. 18 6) etc otc ■ 
(C) the deified implements and objects of ng’riculturo! 
such ns Inngafa ‘plough’ A’nnofim ‘plough-share’ ffcoc, 
‘plough-land’,Slfa ‘furrow’, etc.; andmihedeifol’ ^ 
of war. Bow, Arrows, Quiver, Car, etc m ,- ' 

It is obvious that such gods whoL i •' .. 

merely appellative, the name of the god 
the thing or concept, would in geal-i n‘"? ‘ 
and shortlived, never attaining to tl i- - 'hconspicuotis 
gods’, unless they represented son!! 1®"'*^°' 
nature, as A,jni ‘tire’, or were I t 
in the ritual of worship, as donia "a* important 

on the tide of a new and growing ^ were caught 

Wo have already quoted Schradig””"*’*'”"’ 
special gods had the capacitv ot * **°**.'’''"* 
activity of others’ (ERE. u. 35) uw”"“‘”6 *'>“ sphere of 
‘special gods’ undoubtedly he™ ‘'"'® """mted, many 

or other of the groat gods, thei,'!*,”'''''5' 'P'llmts of one 
absorbed • Such nnneralion'w,! , Imving boon 

the principle of congcuily. “““''lless turthored by 
would attach themselves, , » '“■fmonious elements 
that is, attributes correspi" ‘h® ’holy’ god, 

like manner Rndra in his j,"? "> Ms nature; nnd in 
himself such semi-demo„ie o»r • '">“■‘1 attract to 

original character as proha’,, '.‘f “ "’ero akin to his 
lightning’, such qualities,, f ‘tetrnctivo aspect of 
the Salarudrlya litany, ‘fnple as are celebrated W 
Ynjnrvedn ported the goj „ aa have mado him in •>'’ 
— --^ases. as boali-f 


’ On« Smprc'Sh’U wiih the * , 

«.f the /iret mignitiiJe m IoJ,, x *1*1,^. . 

» ir»ed0Dell. V.\r. 77. 4g,i ^ "’o'-" 

♦ Tultlinya S i IV. ^ 

‘ AecorJlni? «o 01denticr» n,J' ^"ada*.. ^ . U'l'i 

»’< Cl poJ who -WDd’. ehllu 

^ ^welijug pli)<< 
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Doubtless other factors also c(W)peraled in the making 
of the gods. The Aryan tribes brought with them from 
their earlier home beyond the Hindu Kush a fairly elabo- 
rate mythologj' and cult, as may be seen at a glance 
by referring to the table of Yedic-Avestan equivalents’. 
Probably, too, the Aryan tribes came in at different times 
covering a period possibly of centuries. At any rate, we 
know there were different tribes and different priestly 
families, each tribe and priestly family probably having 
its own special beliefs and rites in addition to the things 
held in common. These conditions would naturally produce 
a multiplicity of gods and rites of worship, which would 
tend to become common property. As Ilillcbrandt* well 
puts it, Vedic mythology is not a system, but a conglomerate, 
a kind of mythological ‘confusion of tongues’, which arose 
through tl)o coining together and fusion of the traditions 
of different clans. 

With the changes geographical, climatic and ethnological 
there would naturally bo changes in the gods themselves, 
reflecting as they did the changing environment and ex- 
periences of the Aryan tribes. Accordingly, like earthly 
rulers, one god would increase his domain at the expense 
of another, or himself be despoiled of some or all of his 
attributes. Thus Yaruna, the majestic god of the Pig\cda, 
became later a night-god and fmaHy only a god of lakes 
and pools, so completely did he lose his sublime attributes 
of bolincsb and sovereignty. After having been one of the 
most completely personalized gods of the Rv., ho is gradu- 
ally depersonalized and de-cthicised, until his final estate 
is like bis first, that of a ‘special god’ in charge of a limited 


mounUios of Ihc North. Ihnehnndt (XU. lU ITO 20^) tliinVs that V.od™ was 
» gwi ol the tereom el Jhe tiMflnl ctiRulc, connected Tcty efocIallT with Iho 
lercnih time tmmeJlilcly following the monsoon. Such oiunions douMless bold 
good for the liter Vevlic penml, bat not an cortainly for the I’.i-veds. 

*P 21. 
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province of nature. This illustration brings out tho fact 
tliat, liko tho sun, the Vcdic gods have their times of rising 
and setting. They appear above tho horizon, go on waxing 
until they reach tho zemth of their influence, then begin 
to wane in importanct^ and finally reaching ‘the twiligiit 
of tho gods’ pass away for over. Tho gods of the rtig>'cda 
arc all to bo found somewhere within these various stages. 
Indra, Agni and Soma are at tho zenith. Varuija has Just 
passed tho ronltlj. Vivasx'ant and Trita are distinctly 
waning gods. Prajapati, tho chief god of the Brlilimapas, 
is just api>oaving above tho horizon. Visnu and Rudni 
(^iva), destined to such a distinguished career extending 
oven to modern times, have not yet reached the zenith of 
their influence. 

'^^ho Vcdic gods, then, have v arying degrees of person - 
ification, extending all tho way from that, for example of 
Braildhn^ ‘faith’, which at least in t)ie Rv. is Jittlo more 
than a poetic symbol or at most a candidate for tho honours 
of full apotheosis, on to that of Varnpa and Indra, the most 
completely personalized of all the gods of the if^igveda. 
If, as already stated, the more a god enlarged the sphere 
of his activity and emancipated himself from the limitations 
of his original nature as a 'special god’, tho more com- 
pletely personalised ho became, then it follows logicall}' 
that complete personification would be attained only in 
a condition of monotheism, when one God had taken to 
himself tho attributes and functions of all goda^ 

Tho various stages of personification oxisfod side by 
aide. If some gods were waxing, others were waning. If 
some wore passing below the horizon, others were rising 
above tho horizon. Tho ‘special god’ was capable of 


' X. r>i. 

* Tbit D regurdoJ by UscDcr (Gntteratm«a Sl'-St'l) lh« logical goal of 
all polytheisms, but he ailmtis Oiat iq Ihe rase of Greece aovl Rome Uie vretiHl 
lotcrwt* of the priestliocxl wen too ttroag ami Ibat the cionotbristic moMment had 
to come from I’alcsUne through the Christian f'hureh 
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creation at any lime'. It was HiroOBli Uio birth ol new 
special gods that the loss Ihrongh the passing of the old 
gods vras made good. 

3. Gods akd Demons.— The Vcdic gods, as we have 
seen, ave in general personifications of natural phenomena. 
This is equally true of tho Vedic demons. The contrast 
between god and demon is not so much one of power, for 
tho demons also are strong, as of benevolence. The gods 
are kindly and benevolent; the demons, as a rule, malevo-- 
lent and injurious. The psychology of this distinction is 
not difficult to discern. The activities of nature are partly 
helpful and partly noxious. A beneficial force or activity 
like fire or water or wind, when personified, becomes a 
god. Injurious activities or experiences such as drought, 
blasting of crops, darkness, Illness, etc. are personified as 
demons. It was seen that the thunderstorm by producing 
a vast downpour of raiu destroys tho drought. What more 
natural than to think of a struggle between Indra the 
Btorm-god and Vrltra the withholder of the rain. In the 
fight Indra pierces with his bolt Yala, tho ‘cave' where 
the cows of tho sky arc confined, and slays Vpitra tho 
'obstructor’, thusTeloaslog the waters. Tho wholo imagery 
is reminiscent of cattle-lifting. As thieves carried off cattk* 
and hid them in the caverns of the mountains, so Vpitra 
‘obstruction’, then more concretely conceived os ‘obstructor’ 
carried off the cloud-cows and hid them in a cave. The 
‘cave’ itself, Vala, becomes In time personified as a cave- 
demon. In a time of drought, when tho heavens were as 
brasa and no clouds were visible, the conclusion was that 
the cloud-cows had been stolen. This is but one example 
ol how cosmic phenomena were interpreted after the ana- 
logy of, and in terms of, human experience. 

' Keith {/ndiAn Mj-IO 97), referriosto the new ci-ecl.oM of the HrShmena 
peitod. remarlj ihit “they aerre to rfiow bov toll of Kml-iltTine tigorra was tho 
life of the rcopU. who »w » drily in each posaihle. W kA 
This ,s .i«,te after the roanoer of the Rom-u, „ ioterpretci by 
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Such is the most probable origin of gods and demons, 
at least in the Indo-European world. The concept ‘gods’ 
was distilled, as it were, from the contemplation of the 
gracious and kindly powers of naluro*; and in the same 
way the concept 'demons*, from the experience of nature’s 
grim and hostile forces. The psychology of the whole 
process is found in the working of the principle of analogy, 
JIan naturally gave ‘an anthropomorphic interpretation to 
tho physical powers and phenomena in the midst of which 
ho was placed, by finding in his own nature ns man tho 
key to their interpretation. As there was a human race 
(tnnnmsajana) so over against ‘and above it there was a 
heavenly or divine race {daivyajana), which was suggested 
by tho human race. And as tho human race for tho Vedic 
Indians was divided into Aryans and Uasyus mutually 
hostile to each other, so tho superhuman powers incarnate 
in sun, lightning, storm, darkness, drought, disease, death, 
etc., woro divided by analogy into gods and demons. The 
corrospondonco between Dasyn and Demon was so close 
that tho same term ‘Dasyu’ covered both human enemies 
and superhuman enemies, producing frei)ucntly consider- 
able uncertainty in interpretation. 

It has already been pointed out that there was a con- 
siderable development of demonology’ in the Indo-Iranian 
period, togotlier with corresponding magic practices. Words 
for ‘ghost’, ‘demon’ and ‘evil spirit” wero in use before 
the breaking up of the Indo-Irnnian unity. Hence the 
Aryans brought with them into India a belief in demons 
as well as in gods. The Uigveda as devoted to the worship 
of tho higher gods gives relatively little attention to the 
demons, that is, the Hv. as contrastc<l witli tlic Atharvaveda 
and tho Brahmapas. Tho great atmospheric demon is 

' ('ompaie Rom. I. 30: "The ioTt^iUe tblngi of nim kince tlie creation of 
(he worlil arc clearly seen, being perceleeJ Itiwugh the (hinge (hat are laaiie, even 
Ilie eTerlastiog power and diyiaity”, 

’ V. 20. 

’ (<n(», Vedic fiAfirt. jSfu. rfftiA" Seep 21. 
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Yritra', from whom comes Indra’s cull name I>i7rnAa» 
^slayer of Vritra’. There are other atmospheric demons 
such as <Su?H 0 ‘ ‘scorcher’ or ‘hisser’, Sambara, Pipru, 
T'arcin, etc., although some of these may have been abo- 
riginal chiefs or aboripnal gods. In the Rigveda Indra 
as tlie powerful atmospheric god purges his own domain 
of the demons of the air. Wint is often described is the 
single combat between Indra and Yritra after the fashion of 
a Homeric struggle between two champions. The Rak^asas, 
as earth demons, are driven off by Agni the fire-god of 
earth, whose cult name accordingly is Rak^ohan ‘slayer 
of Rak-as’. Thus Indra and Agni, gods respectively of 
lightning and fire, aro the great antagonists of tho demons 
of darkness Of the three domains, heaven, mid-air ami 
earth, tho demons arc confined to the last two. Tliey do 
not intrude upon the heavenly abode of tho gods and tlu* 
glorified ‘fathers'. The demons arc referred to by a variety 
of group names a*’ Rasyif^, Pants ‘niggards’, Rnk^asas ' 
'injurious' or 'to bo guarded against’, Drtihos ‘deceivors’, 
.Irafia ‘illiboralitios’, Fo/us ‘demons', Yaiudhmas ‘sorcer- 
ers’, and Asi/rtw, the standing designation for the demons 
in the later Yedic literature. According to tho Rv. the 
numerous demons arc smitten either singly or coUootively 
by sonic one or other of the great gods, who is always 
victorious. This way of slating the case seems to bo a 
refloction of Dm successful and optimistic character of the 
Rig\-eda period. Later on it is no longer a conflict between 
single god and demon or demons, but between the collective 
Devas on one side and Iho collective Asuras on tho other 
tho Devas being often worsted in tho fight. Docs this 
reflect the more difficult climatic conditions and conse- 
quently more pes-imistie outlook of life further cast in the 
Ganges valley ? 

‘ O! whom r«t/» i< k n,<T» aonblrt. 

» UTOc»JlpdA«j«r<>'wh(»c»t»r»b«ah,rTest»'. Tlie Mowoorie lulls at Ihi.. 
Omr (Miy 10^1) locV u H they wm wwltr lh« power ol Si.uj, the .trmon ot 
droniht. The sprin!! crop* bierUrfely tailn] for lack of ralu 
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4. Specimen or Vewc Devonologv.— Wific, as already- 
stated, the I^igvcda chiefly coftcerned with the rnytiiology 
and worship of the great gods, it nevertheless incidentally 
through many a vivid phrase as well ns tlirougii two entire 
hymns throws light, all the stronger because undesigned, 
upon the demonology of the Vcdic age. In order to bring 
forward tlio matter concretely, the hymn VII. 104 is pre- 
sented in a metrical version with now and tlicu a phrase 
adopted Iroin Griffith’. 

To Indm-Sonia 17/. 17//. 4). 

1. O Inilra-Souia, Imrn, destroy the Uak^a^as, 

Tlmiat down, yc strong ones, those that flourish in the dark; 
Annihilate the fools, coiiHumc them utterly, 

Smite, thru’tt and overthrow the greedy Airincis. 

2. 0 Indra-Soma, ’gainst the sinner and Jus sin 

Let heat Imil up like kettle glowing with the flame; 

Against prayer hating, raw flesli-cating, drcadful-cj cd 
Kim'din, k^op hostility, nnccasingly. 

:l 0 Indra-Soma, plunge the evil-doers down 

Into the pit, the gloom profound ami bniioinless, 

So that not one of tlicm niav ever thence emerge , 

Such wrathful strength and might bo yours to conquer thorn. 

4. 0 InUra-Soma, hurl jour weapon from the skj' 

And cartii, your weapon rrushing the malignant one, 

From the cJoiid-mountain'* forgo a whir/ing thunderbolt. 
Wherewith yc may consume the waving Rak<5as foe. 

5. O Jjidra-Soiim, shoot yc forth from out the sky, 

With your firc-heatnl sling-stoiici., heavenly thunilcrholts; 
With glowing darts unfailing hurl the Atrtnas ♦ 

Down the abyss, and let them Into silence sink. 

0. On all sides, Indra-Soma, may this .song of ours 

llcsct you both, as girth surrounds two mighty steeds, — 
Which song as offering 1 with wisdom send to you, 

These prayers, O lords of men, do yc inspire and speed. 

7. Iloniind j'oiirselvcs in your effective manner, 

Smite the DmhaK and Jtaknasas, the tricky ones; 

' IndcMcilnCHS is aim a(kiK>w 1 v(t~C(I to tnn'latioo. Ul. 112-111. 
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No b\\ss be to tbe wieked> Indta-Souia, 
tVhoso at any time against its plots with guile. 

8. AVhoso accuses me of ivalking falsely, ^ 

tVith lying words, although my heart is guileless, 

May such a liar come to naught, O Indra, 
like water which in shut hand seiied escapeth 

9 . Those who the good man’s speech delight to slander, 
And those whose habit is to harm the righteous. 

May Soma hand them over to the serpent, 

Or to the lap of Nirrill eon<»ign them, 
la tVhateier one, O Agni, tries to injure 

The substance of our food, steetls, Vine or persons, 
May such thief, robber, tricVsier go to ruin, 

Sink to destruction both himself and children 

11. May he be taken off himself and children. 

Under all throe earths let him lie imprisoned ; 

May his fair glor)', gmls, ilry up and wither, 

He who by daj or niglit de«ires to harm us. 

12. Hood wit is his who lias discrimination, 

Truth and untruth, both words oppose each other ; 

Of these twain what is true and what is upright 
Tliat Indeed Soma help*, untruth he smiteth. 

13. Never aids Soma him whose ways are crooked, 

Nor him who falsely claims the Ksatriya title; 

He smites the Raksa«, smiles the Lilsehood— speaker, 
I’otU Ue entangled in the snare of India 

14. Is It (hat I to false gods was deioted, 

Or held the gods ns a delusion, Agni f 
Why art thou angry with us, .laLavcdas ? 

Deceivers shall experience thy destruction. 

15. Let me at once die, if I practice witchemtt, 

Or haio oppressed the life of any mortal; 

Likewise may he be serereil from ten kinsmen. 

The one who falsely calls roe wltchcrafl-mongcr. 

16. Who calls me witch, pie innocent of w ilclieraft. 

Who claims lie’s pure, although himself a Ilaksas ; 
May Indra smile him with hU mighty weapon, 

May he fall down thelowen of all beings. 

17. What owl-like creature rometh forth at night-time, 
With trickery and guile herself concealing, 
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May ehc plunge into Lottomlc^s abysses ; 

May press-stones with their clatter smite' the demons. 

J8. Spread out and search among the clans, 0 Marut host, 
Sci7e ye the Rak^asas anti crush them utterly, 

Who fly about at night-tinje In the form of birds, 

Or at the worship of the gods display their tricks. 

19. ludra, hurl fortli from Iteavcn thy stony weapon, 
Maghavan, sharpen it, made sharp by Soma; 

In front, behind, )aud from above and under. 

Smite thou the mksasas with rocky missile. 

'20. These lly about in form of dcmon-tlogs and seek, 

Ilarm-lovers they, Indra to luinn, whom none can hurt. 
J^akr.! makc.s sharp Ws weapon for the slanderers,* 

Now at the witchcraft-mongers may he hurl his stouc. 

21. Indra is the destroyer of the Vatu-fiends, 

Disturbers of the sacrifice with aim malign; 

Now verily ’gainst the Ibiks-asas doth s'akra go 
As axe against a wood, like vessels splitting them. 

22. Smite the owl-fiend and owlet-fiend, O Indra, 

Dog-fiend, or liiin who comes iti guise of cuckoo, 

The Rond in form of eagle or of vulture, — 

As with a mill-stone crush thou every Rakfas. 

23. Let not the demon of the sorcerers near ns come, 

With light may (Agni> drive Ktmidins off in pairs, 

Let earth protect ns well from every earthly woe, 

Mid-air deliver us from such as comes from heaven. 

24 O Indra, buffet the male YfUudkana, 

The female also boasting of her magic . 

Neck-broken may the iluradevas perish, 

And see no more the sun ns he arises 
2.). Look straight ahead, look on each side, 

Indra and Soma, watcJi ye both ; 

Your weapon hurl against the fiends, 

Against the sorcerers your stone. 

Tl)is Jiynin is addressed principally to Indra and Soma, 
to Indra as the great demon-slaying god of the atmosphere, 
and to Soma as tho deified sacrificial drink by wliiclf Indra 
was strengthened and exhilarated for his tasks. It is proba- 
bly a lato hymn, standing as it docs at the end of book VII; 
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t)]o sorcerer as a familiar spirit, and tiio sorcerer used the 
demon for liis purposes'. Ilenco in some passages there is 
little or no distinction between the demon who dwells in 
the sorcerer and the sorcerer who is indwelt by the demon. 
The sorcerers were the 'sensitives' or ‘mediums' of the 
Vedic age. 

c) The demons are described as ‘devourers”, eating 
raw flesh*, the flesh of men* as well ns of cattle and horses. 
They flourish in the dark (v. 1), Tliey delight to injure 
the sacrifice Demons and sorcerers are alike in ethical 
quality. They are fools®, haters of prayer (v, 2), evil- 
doers (vv. 3, 7), tricky (v. 7; X. 87, 22), false accusers and 
slanderers* (vv. 8, 9, 20), thieves and robbers (v. 10), liars 
(vv. 8, 13, 14-lG), and malicious*. Etliically this is a nota- 
ble statement of the close relationship existing between 
evil spirits and evil men. The sin of lying is specially 
emphasised. 


' 0](]«nl>C(v >6^. u. t «n<) Compart tb« Mpn>»toos 

■joker of ihe nVi'u’, roittaa rolamaruf.im ' nkfis of Ibe eorcerere’, efc. 

See Oldecben; RV 372, u teteUttrJ' ■ Keerj monie&t of life, etetj actlrltj and 
trttj iJereUIng' i« ihmWnecl bj titwpe of HirfsiWe fteod*. Me alHtt of Awtnan 
tuUSntrt.’ 

* Atrfuah VII. 10-J, 1, 5. 

* KracgiiU VSt. t<J4, 2; X. "f*, ? H* Kmejad « apjilied to the corixe- 
d*Toaring In X 1C, 9-10. Agni iicalled in Inter SwVrIt Ibe allvsler nnd 
at the same time Ibv all’purl/fei 

^ X. 87, IC. Tbie looka ^’ke a cannihat fnit i>om<rrd from (he barbaroin 
habits of the aborigines. 

* VU. 104, 18, 20, 21. 

* AeifaA. T. I. 

^ Thus the Vedic like Ibe llciueir demon was conLeired as a ‘calumniator* 
and an ‘adTetsarj’ (jOiy 1. Sam. XXIX. 4.) 

' With anrifa 'falsehood' (be J'SlutUnna emitce fif( ‘i'ach’ (X. 87, il) 
I'jMnparc ; “ He (the dcril) i» a liar and the father thereof” (John VIII 44), and 

■'arithout are the dogs and the torcfrirf, and ererj one Ibatloreth 

and makelh a lie " (Bar. XXII. IS). The worst charge the enemies of Christ 
eoald make agidost Him was to saj Re bad a demon, that Is, was in league with 
evil spintsOIatt- XU. 21, John V!!I. 48) Not* that the same kind of accusation 
IS mculJoncd in Jft. Vfl. 104, tS-tC. 
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d) The (lemons are lovers of darkness and accordingly 
often appear in the form of niglit-birds fiucli as owls, or in 
the form of dog, cuckoo, vulture, eagle, etc. creatures with 
strange uncanny cries; or even in the form of the roots' 
of plants used for purposes of sorcery*: They are botli 
male and female, female demons being much more promi- 
nent in the demon world than are the goddesses in the 
aristocratic world of the great gods* They are dreadful- 
eyed (v. 2) and cloven-hoofed The Kimldins go about in 
pairs*, but in the two great hymns under consideration* 
tlie names for ‘demon’ and ‘sorcerer’ arc usually in the 
plural.’ 

t) Agni, the sacrificial fire of earth and Indra the 
lightning fire of the mid-air, arc the natural enemies of 
the demons of darkness. Henco with an ample use of 
synonyms they are besought 'to smite, ernsh, pierce, burn, 
destroy, annihilate, etc. their demon foes. . Doubtless there 
18 a reference to the cosmic conflict between light and 
darkness, but already in the two great ‘demon’ hymns of 
the Dv, there is mingled with the literal meaning of dark- 
ness the metaphorical meaning of evil and sin. The demons 
who roam about at night and seek to spoil the sacrifice 
and injure good people arc lovers of darkness both literally 
and figuratively. As Is their nature, so is their doom. 
Their place is the bottomless pit of darkness', an abyss’, 


' .MSradrttt ‘whose god i» « root’, WNtosMuis, VII,. 101, 2i; X. 87, 2, 14. 
So Oldenberg, EV. 206 n 3, «Dd GeUiwr Clo«Mr. This epiUiet, late <<inadri<i 
‘whose god is the phiUus', doobUesa renerla the religiou* beliefs end pr»etice» of 
the aborigines We mtf eompue •aAamSia III. 30, IT end eahaniira X. 67. 11 
also X. 87, 10 ‘the YJtndhlna’f rool’ pnStoA 
* Oldcnherp, RV. SOI 

’ baphiroja either ‘cloTcn booled’ (nillebnodt, I.R 115), ‘hoofbreaking’ 
(^Vhlta^y.T.anmin,AV.VllI,3,^l),*r•hoof.«^ned• (Griffith). If .‘cloTen hoofed’ 
IB oorreet, then there u % point of eontyet with the mediirval represenlaUon of 


* Vll. 104. ‘>3 ; X. S7. 24 , . Vll. 104 «,d X. 87. 

• Tomasi onriromfthaes ‘la the dufcDesa which offers nothing to Uhe hold 

n’, thertfore bottomless (Vll 104, 3). : Rj, 
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a covert or hole having no end*. Into this they are hurled 
by the fiery bolts of Indra*. The imagery is Miltonic and 
reminds one of Paradise Lost. -The demons go to their 
*own place. By implication all who are akin to the demons 
in character go to tlio samo place. There is here an im- 
plicit doctrin'o of hell. 

f) In both VII. 104 and X. 87 there is a distinctly 
ethical element. Good men take the side of Agni and 
Indra, tho gods in whom is ‘no darkness at all’, against 
the demons of darkness and the evil men who are their 
confederates. Tho ethical antithesis between light and 
darkness, truth and untruth* is firmly drawn. And yet 
both hymns were used as spells m* charms, certainly as 
incorporated in the Atharvaveda and possibly as originally 
very late hymns of tho llv. It shows tho close connection 
that existed in Vcdic India between the prayer that per- 
suaded tho gods and tho magic that compelled them. The 
difference in tho point of view of prayer and maglo is 
somewhat uncertain and subjective. IVhat for one was 
brahman ‘prayer’ might be for another brahman ‘spell'. 
This ambiguity in tho inoanlngothrahman ‘sacrcdtormula’*, 
illustrates tho subtle intermingling of both points of view 
in tho hymns and ritual of the Vedic ago. What is certain 
is that tho magical conception of brahman was on tho 
increase, culminating finally in the magical theory of 
sacrifice as held in tho Brshmaoa period, when the sacrifice 
in its potency was everything ond the gods were little or 
nothing. 

' Vavra (err'to eoTcr’) 'hole’, ‘heU’, with Ihe epithet ananfa ‘endless’ 
(VII. 104, 17, cf. T. 3) 

» VIT. 104, 4, 5. 

* Sal and a*al Vll. 104, 12. • 

• The tiled religious fannnia leads lo have a msgical character. Nat to 

mtnUon the formula in the Roman Mss* iHiich causes ‘ transubsUnUatlon’, refer- 
ence may be made to the repeated use of the Lord's prayer fn some forms of 
worship ajid to the closing formula of prayer ‘for Jesus Christ's sake’. Whether 
a magical character is atlrlbotnl to these tormulaa Uei>CDds upon the attitude of 
the worshipper. ' 
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5. Father Dtaur and nia Children the Devas.— 
The conception of a heavenly clan with Dijais' as head 
began, as .we have seen*, in the Indo-European period, 
extended through the Indo-Iranian period*, and appears in- 
a faded and vanishing form in the' Vedio age. DySns 
‘Heaven’ is celebrated in six hymns in' conjunction with 
Prithivl ‘Earth the two appearing in the dual compound 
Dyavdprithivl ‘Heaven and Earth’, Dyaus apart from 
Prithivl has not a single hymn in his honour, in this respect 
failing behind the lady Earth, who is celebrated alone in 
one hymn. As specimens of .Vedic thought concerning 
these oldest of the gods there are here presented metrical 
translations of Ev. VII. 53 and L ICO. 

To DydttS'Pcilhivl, YU. 5$. 

1. 'With sacriticc devotedly 1 wotaWp 

The Heaven and Earth, adorable and mighty ; 

For ancient sages praising them have given 
Pro-eminence to them, whose sons are Devas. 

2. Bring these two parents aodent-born for worship, 

With newest pr^se-songs, to the'seat of Bita. 

Come, Heaven and Earth, with all the heavenly people 
Hither to us, for great Is your protection. 

3. Full many are your treasures to bo granted, 

O Heaven and Earth, to every liberal giver*. 

To us may what you grant be not deficient ; 

Ye gods, with wettare evermore preserve us. 

To Dydus-Prithivl, I. 160. 

1. Those two, indeed, the order-observing Heaven and Earth, 
To all beneficent, support the mid-air's sago ; 

Between the fmr-creating hemispheres divine 
Goes the resplendent sun according to fixed law. ■ 


' PnnutlTC IE. form portnUted bv wholus, 

* P. 14. 

’ It ot oourse, wl 'modlTitd dnriiii! the Irulan period I,y ihe 

/oroasuiu retormtion. 

* Or ‘to King Sud&s'. 
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2. The twain, far-reaching, mighty, inexhaustible, 

Father and mother-like, all creatures guard and keep. 
Like two most proud fair women are the Heaven and Earth, 
Because tlie Father has in beauty them arrayed. 

3. Conductor, purifier, son of two parents, he. 

The sage, by occult power all creatures purifies; 

From out the speckled earth-cow and the heavenly bull, 
The rich in seed, he always milks the shining fluid. 

4. Of all the active gods most active is that one 
Who made the heaven and earth, tlie all-bcncficent; 

He who with insight measured out the spaces twain, 

With props unaging, — he receives the general praise. 

5. Thus lauded, 0 Great ones, great fame may ye bestow, 

On US, 0 Heaven and Earth, and lofty governance; 

Such strength as worthy Is of all praise bring to us, 
Wliereby o’er all the peoples we may ever spread. 

Oloavon and Earth bear exclusively the characteristic 
epithet devdptdre, ‘they whos«j sons are gods”, and they 
are besought to come to ‘the scat of yila’ or sacrifice along 
with their children, who constitutotho heavenly clan*. They 
are parents’ of Agni in his sun or lightning form*. In 
their majesty and beauty they are like two proud fair 
women. As parents they protect all creatures and bestow 
treasures, fame and dominion. 

The conception of the parenthood of Heaven and Earth 
is very ancient and widespread, being found in the mytho- 
logy of many peoples*. In the Rv. the picture which the 
hymns conjure up before us is that of Father Dyfius bending 
down in love over Mother Earth and bestowing his seed 
in the form of rain, by which the earth is fertilized and 
made fruitful. In VI- 70, 1-5 rain is probably referred to 
under the figures of ghee^ honey and milkr^ 


' VII. 61, 1 i 1. 180, 4 i IV. ’■.6, 2 

* iM/iya Jana VII. 03 , 2, 

* rUarS. lit. ‘twof»the«’ (VII. 53,3; I 160,3) or nu/ara ‘two mother*’ 
(I. 150, 3) explained in 1. ICO, 2 «* 'father and mother’. 

‘ I. 160, 1, 3. 

’ Tylor, Primdtre CiiUnrt, Ixmdon, 1871, 1. 200 If. 
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Beference has already been made to the equation • 
I>yaumtar^‘l%b r.iztp Jupiicr, as proving the existence 
of the conception of Father Heaven in the IE. period . 
Zeus and Jupiter were the heads respectively of the Greek 
and Roman pantheon. They were no mere ‘dopartincntar 
deities, but were enriched and thoroughly personalized 
through the annexation of departments of activity which 
did not originally belong to them, especially that of the 
thunderstorm. They were no longer gods merely of the 
bright shining sky. DySus, as ho is pictured to us in the 
Rv. is verj' inadequately personalized. For one thing his 
name Dylus ‘sky’ and ‘day' was very transparent, perhaps 
somewhat more transparent than Zeus and Jupiter, and as 
regards gender Dyaus was both masculine and feminine. 
Then, too, the most exalted moral attributes, as we shall 
see, had been appropriated by Varupa, while Indra and 
certain other gods almost monopolized the thunderstorm. 
Hence DySus and Frlthivi are in the ^v. little more than 
conventional figures, mythological fossils, as it were, which 
possibly bear witness to a time when > the conception of 
Father sky was taken more seriously than it was in tho 
Vedic age. Tho fact that the Vedic Dyaus is a waning god 
does not necessarily prove that ho had never been in the 
ascendant 


' r.T. VI, 31, Note (h«t Dsrnu^lar b In the voralirc, ks tn its c<iuiTS. 
Irets in Greek ud Latin. 

^ • P. 14 

* Schnd<r (ERE. II, Arfan Rrli9<on) thinks that the lE-Cynaa hail a poaidoa 
of honoor as oorapared with the other heaTenly enea V. Bradke (I)yuu« ,4*iira 
110) in like manner bolda that IE. polrthdsm had a deeldcdly monarchical 
character rith Fatlier Hearen as the |u(rlarelial head OtJenberg (RV. 34 n 1) 
while admiuiDs that presnmibly Father Hcaren oocopied a position of honour 
among the go.lj, hoJda that bu {athnhooJ was not taken very seriously, and that 
the IF. gods were too fluid and shifliog to permit os to think of them aa an 
ordered pantheon (like the Creek) mled ow by a supreme god. With thi, 
Maidonell (VM. 22) agrees, entidslng t. Urailkc’a riew that flyau* was the 
supreme god c( the Indo-roropcao age, while at the same lime admitUng that ho 
mnst hsTe been • the greatest imoof; the deities ot a chaotic polytheism Meyer 
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Wo have already noticed that tho chief anthropomorphic 
trait of DyUus is fatherhood. But oven this characteristic 
of Dy3us is not taken very seriously in the Bv. In I. IGO, 4, 
Heaven and Eartli, the universal parents, are spoken of 
as themselves begotten or created, and the suggestion is 
thrown out that the ono who begot them must have been 
the most active and skilful of all the active gods; and in 
V. 2 mention is made of the Father of heaven and earth 
who arrayed them in beauty. Hence, in the Bv. at least, 
fatherhood was little more than c ‘fluid and shifting’ 
conception which (within certain limits, of course) could bo 
ascribed rather miscellaneously according to the fancy of 
the individual poet. Anything within the sphere of heaven 
and earth might bo called their child. There wore other 
relationships also which suggested fatherhood, such as 
antecedent in relation to consequent, head of a group in 
relation .to the members of a group, etc.’ 

Tho IE. conception of Father Sky and his children the 
'shining ones’, after alt necessary abatements have boon 
made, remains still a very significant one. It moans, as 
we liavo seen*, that tho heavenly powers and phenomena, 
such as sun, moon, dawn, lightning, rain, etc., wero already 
conceived anthropomorpliically after tlie analogy of an 
earthly family. Heaven and earth, which are always with 
us, and within whoso sphere tho various plionomona come 
and go, were very naturally conceived as father and motlier. 
They are tho primeval parents, tho ‘ancient-born*’, since 
their existence, as we would say, is tho presupposition of 
everything else. Tho phenomena which come and go within 


{OA. I’, 775 ff.) refers to the (knoioating position of the Heaven god in IE. 
religion, and holds that DjSas la India was into the barlcgroond through 

the growth of a mulllfonn pantheism, thereby losing much of his oripnal 
grcatnCM. The present writer oceepta Meyet^ view ns probable. Vanina in poat- 
Volic time* was denuded and depersonalised. The pre-Vedie Dy&iis may have 
been treated in the same way. 

• MaedonelJ, V>f. 32. 

*Pp. 14-10. 


/‘tirtn/e, VII. 53, 2. 
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tbo sphere of heaven and earth ar^ with equal naturalness 
for the primitive mind, called children of heaven and earth. 
The significant thing in all this is the analogy which holds 
between earthly clan and heavenly clan. Bergaignes 
constructive principle in his study of Vedic religion is the 
analogy which he thinks holds between heavenly phenomena 
and the Vedic sacrifice, the latter being interpreted by him 
as an imitation of the former. Whether this principle be 
true or not, it is certain that the conception of Father Skj’ 
and his children the Devas is tho reflection of human 
society. The devas arc often referred to in the Ilv. as 
a heavenly clan, generation, tribe, nation, race*, standing 
over against the human race*. The parallelisverj’ complete. 
In most cases the singular or dual is used, but sometimes 
the plural is used of the gods as well as of men*, thereby 
Indicating perhaps that tho gods as well as men are split 
up into groups. 

The gods may bo grouped according to several princi- 
ples of division. As in Hebrew thought heaven and earth 
embrace tho universe, so in Vedic thought they are the 
two world-halves* that comprehend everything. Within 
this scheme there are three levels, heaven, mid-air, and 
earth*, for which there ore thirty-three* gods, eleven 
apparently for each different leveL This is the oldest 
classification, being found in the Bv. itself. The human 
race is bisected into males and fera.ales. By analogy tho 

' nv. 1. pp VII VUL 

* DdJi-yo jt\na, janiii, fiiMt, fininant fantv. janvian and 

‘ jomi*, tad tl». 

. * «.p. datrpuaJ Nidati«d janSnfi *bn\«ntr (od hotaui tribes’ VII. 4, 1. 

„ pditAiivInijannia'nlfstLdiiad tcrrcstrialgencralloiu' V.41, U. 

* dlii<anr, rodati. 

* Cotnpsre the tripsrtitc Hebrew diTim into • tesren above ' e irth beneath • 

ind 'water Doder the eartli’ (Ex. XX. 4) The Vodio Indians had knowledge of 
riven and of river-conflaenrea (Samudra), but only slightly of the ocean. The 
Hebrew lived on the borders of tbo gnM w.s ifeoev flc 

difference. , 

’ Cf lorna 1, 10 ‘thirty and Ihice lords ’. 
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divine race will have the same division, and so there are 
goddesses as well as gods. The goddesses may bo sub- 
divided into three gi'oups: (a) those having a natural basis, 
as ‘Dawn’, Sarasvatl the deified ‘Sarasvatl’ river, 

Prithivl ‘Earth’, Jtalri ’Night', Pri^i the ‘mottled’ storm- 
cloud and Vac ‘Speech’’; (b) abstract feriiinino nouns 
personified as goddesses, c. g. Ptiramdhi ‘Plenty’, lid 
• Nourishment', D/iigand ‘abundance', etc.; (c) goddesses 
as wives of the groat gods, as/«rfr<!nl,T'hrttn5«l lind Agndy'i. 
Tho groat gods are furnished with wives in order to mako 
the parallel between tho human raco and tho divine race 
complete. No public functions are ascribed to thorn. They 
are ‘housc-wifo’ deities. Mistress Indra, Mistress Vnruna, 
Mistress Agni. This detail may be taken as reflecting tho 
attitude of tho lligvcdic ago as regards the proper sphere 
and functions of married women. 

Again, tho human raco is broken up into small groups. 
By analogy tho divine race will have similar groups, e. g. 
idityan, Vaims, Ptidras, tho soml-dlvino yln^rircwiM, and 
among tho lower deities tho Ribhus, Apsnrasas and Oan^ 
dharvas, and finally Visvedevah 'ail-gods’, a term designed 
to cover them all. As a tribal chieftain is represented as tho 
head of his tribe, so Agniiathoheadof thocjmia ‘fires’, Soma 
of tho aojHOs ‘soma drops’, Riidra of the nidras ‘lightning 
flashes’ (?) and Usas of the u^asaa ‘dawn gleams’. 

The gods may bo divideil according to function. As in 
Vedic society thoro were priests, warriors and commons, 
so among tho gods Agni and Brlhaspati were priests, Indra 
and the Maruts warrior^ Tvnsiar and tho Ribhus artisans. 
Tho agricultural community, whether Yaisyas or ^ndras, 
liad special agricultural deities such ns K^ctrapaii* ‘lord 
of tho field’, Urvard *sho of tho ploughland’. Slid, ‘she of 
tho furrow*, and perhaps Pufon, the 'thrift’-god, guardian 
of flocks and herds. 


‘ Trobfcbly originally llio Tolfo of Utnodcr. Cf, HIH’ h'ip 
‘ IlciDiniU OBC oF the Iliodi SASnfjpil 'luillont'. 
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k We may also classify the gods according to certain 
great functions in which, as groups, they share. There is 
the work of rain giving, in which, to a greater or less 
degree, Parjanya, Yaruxia, Indra, DySus, Rudra and the 
Manits all participate. As gods of the lightning there are 
Indra, Trita Sptya, and so forth; as physician gods Rudra 
and the Maruts, Yaruna, Soma, ASvins, Vfita and the 
Waters; as demon-slayers Agni and Indra and in general 
the gods of light ; and as gods of song Brihaspati, the 
Maruts and the Anprasas. 

The so-called ‘dual divinities' constitute the smallest 
groups of Yedic godar''The union of man and wife is the 
human analogy followed in the primeval conception of the 
marriage of Heaven and Earth. So compelling was this 
analogy that in harmony therewith the great Yedic gods 
had to bo joined in wedlock, e.g. Indra with Indrapl, Agni 
with AgnSyi, Yaruna with Vampfini. There must also have 
been 'David and Jonathan' friendships among men in the 
Yedic age. At any rate, after the analogy of DyavaprUkivl 
'heaven and earth’, a considerable number of male deities 
were joined together so as to form dual gods, e. g. ilfiVrn* 
Tarun& ‘sunlight and sky', or possibly as Oldeaberg and 
llillebrandt think ‘sun and moon’, IndrU’AgnX ‘lightning- 
flash and altar-fire’, IndrS-Varuna ‘lightning flash and sky’, 
Indrd-Vdyii ‘lightning-flash and storm-wind’, Indm-Soma 
‘the drinking god and the drunken liquor’, Suryn-Mdsa 
‘sun and moon’, Indra-Viptu 'lightning and sun’, etc.; also 
one group of two female gods Kaktd^U^asa 'night and 
dawn’. In the case of each dual divinity there is distinct 
contrast in the constitutive elements ns well as close asso- 
ciation of the same in sphere and function. The Akvind 
'two horsemen’ may also be mentioned here, since they are 
essentially dual gods, meaning probably either 'morning star 
and evening star’ or ‘the twin-lights before dawn, half dark 
and hall light’*. In cither case they are almost ‘mytbo- 
logical synonyms’ of ‘night and dawn’. 
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Thus the whole ‘clan of the dcvag’ is conceived anthro* 
pomorphically after the analogy of human society. They 
wear ornaments of gold, rido in cars drawn by horses, and 
have houses. They fight against tho demons, as Aryans 
fight against tho Dasyus. They aro glorified Ksatriyas. 
Some gods aro male, others are female. Indrn, god of tho 
lightning-flash and thundor-roll, is suitably represented as 
a man; U?as, tho many-coloured dawn, as a fair and richly- 
dressed woman. The gods aro related together anthropo- 
morphically. Examples of wedded gods have already been 
given. Some gods aro represented as parents, c. ff. Dyava- 
I and others as children. Sowo nro related as 

j brothers and sisters. U.sas* ia tho daughter of Dyaus, the 
/ eister of Bhaga, tho kinswoman of Vnruna, and the wife 
(or mistress) of SAfya- Night and Dawn aro sisters, Agni* 
fs the son of Dyaus and tho brother of Indra. 'The principle 
of 'division of labour' exists among the gods. Each deity 
is in chargo of some special aspect of nature or of life. 
While there is considerable overlapping of function, as 
explained in another place*, yet on tho whole tho Vedic 
gods aro 'departmental deities’, although in some cases 
now and extensive functions have been added in the course 
of time to their original tasks. As tho members of a human 
clan act together and mutually support one another, so is 
it with tho clan of tho Devas. Tboj-o is much mutual help- 
fulness and interchange of services among tho gods, as is 
natural in a clan consisting of members related as husbands 
and wives, parents and children, brothers and sisters, etc., 
in general kinsmen, children of Heaven and Earth. Thus 
Varuija prepares a path for SQrya (I. 24, 8), and in turn 
Sfirya reports to Mitra and Varupa concerning the sinful- 
ness of men (VII. G2, 2). Agni serves Indra, since Indra 
drinks Soma with tho tongue of Agni (HI. 35, 9-10) and 


’ 1. 12J, 3; 123, 0, 10. 
M7/. 3, II; VI. SO, S. 
* I*. 82. 
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Indra serves all the gods (incladtng Agni) by gaming the 
victory over Yptra and so giving freedom to the gods 
<111. 34, 7). Agni, too, serves all the gods by acting as 
their messenger. The Maruts, who constitute tho host of 
Indra, serve him as his soldiers (IIL 35, 9). Tvastar 
fashioned the bolt of Indra -and sharpened the metal axe 
of Brihaspati (V. 31, 4; X. 53, 9). Soma stimulates Indra 
to perform‘"great cosmic deeds Vis^iu helps Indra in the 
fight ^vith Vritra, etc., etc. The gods in general are thus 
conceived as living together in n state of harmony and 
mutual helpfulness. The only exception of importance is 
in the case of Indra, the ^'ioIcnt and changeable weather 
god, the shifty nature of whose tasks helps perhaps to 
excuse the note of discoi-d which he sometimes introduces 
among the gods. 

S. Common Ckaiuctcristics of tub Veoic Gods.~ 
‘As wc have seen, tho Vedlc gods are a celestial folk, the 
clan of the shining ones. The members of the heavenly 
clan, ns Is natural, have a family resemblance one with 
another. Certain common features chnracteriie them as 
a group. In the first place, they ore all Devas ‘bright 
heavenly ones whose proper habitat is the sky * and pi*oper 
nature light*. While the term -Iswr/j ‘mysterious lord’ is 
not explicitly applied to all the gods, yet in general it is 
one of their epithets, emphasizing their ‘mj’sterious’ nature, 
which expresses itself through mayii 'occult power’. In 
sharp contrast to mortal men tho gods aro described as 
‘imwiorfaf’. As might bo expected, briUianceis a common 
characteristic of the race of gods whose very nature is 
light. Since the Ycdic gods in general preside over cosmi- 
cal functions, poieer is an attribute of them all. So with 


' In the (UC ot wch terminal 0«iU«a aa Ajni anil Soma, th«ir beaTenlr 

oiigln and aiibspqndit 'encent' toraiU, bvzpnssl; sLnttO. The dcifiwl 'Watera' 

and ‘llirm’ manifestly dr<o«ml from the »hy In the form of rain Dcltiol 
tCTTrsWn *Mountaads’ may he rocardea aa haring their prototype in the eloud 
moontaini of the ahy. 

• Cr « tVho roTcrerl thyeelf wift light aa with a garment Pa CIV. 2. 
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knowlpdgo. Each god being in charge of a special depart- 
ment must liave knowledge and power adequate to his task. 
Beauiy is commonly ascribed to the gods. As distinguished 
from the malevolent demons, the gods as a class are be- 
nevolent, and, on the whole, are upholders of moral order. 
The attributes of power, wisdom, beauty, benevolence and 
righteousness though possessed by all, are not possessed 
by all in the same degree. Thus Usas, the lady ‘Dawn', 
has more beauty than knowledge and strength; Indra, the 
warrior god, more strength than knowledge and righteous- 
ness. Of all the Vcdic gods Varupa possesses the best 
combination of physical and moril attibutes. Agni, as a 
priestly god, is well endowed with knowledge, Jatavcdan 
‘knowing all generations’ being his exclusive epithet. 

(xho mutual relationships and mutual interchange of 
services that hold among the Vcdic gods have already 
been traced out with son^o detail. Every department of' 
nature and of life is brought under the control of some 
deity. All the deities together function as a unity. The 
unity of the divine activity is not the unity of an individual 
will as in monotheism, but the unity formed by the collective 
will* of a clan, the clan of the dovas. The multiplicity' 
of the Vcdic gods reflects the multitudinous aspects of 
nature and of life; and the unity which, on the whole, 

\ pervades tho diverse activities of the gods reflects, in like 
\ manner, the unity of nature^ tho fact that the universe is 
cosmos, an ordered, whole. One of tho groat con- 
^coptions of tho Higvoda is that of Rita ‘order’, a con- 
ception which goes back to tho Indo-Iranian period and 
tho roots thereof to tho IE. period. As the Greek and 
Roman gods are linked up with Fate {Sloira, FaUitn), so 
tho Vcdic gods are connected with Rita, ‘Eternal Order’. 
The relation which tho gods sustain to Tita is variously 


' Cf. X. 33, 0, ' r-eyond the iriU (trata) of the gods lives not even the 
hundrcU-livcd.’ 

* like the tnnWpHc-ity of tfceetr, Bofflan «otl Othoanfan gods. 
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Stated. Heaven and Earth are called the ancient R^rents 
(mdtarn) of riia (VI. 17, 7), and in the same passage they 
bear the epithet deviputre ‘^rhosc sons are gods’. Heaven 
and Earth, then, are parents of the gods and parents of 
Tiia. In other words, the devas, each in his own proper 
sphere, are rtfa, express fita, are the guardians and 
chcrishers of For example, Usas is not independent 

of Eternal Order. She was born in n^a {riteja I. 113, 12), 
and so her task is to cherish and protect it. She does not 
infringe the heavenly ordinances*-, the law of bat 

rather follows its rein (I. 123, 13), for day by day she 
returns to the place appointed. In the thought of r»7a 
being expressed by the daily recurrence of da^m we have 
the idea of the uniformity of nature. Of all the gods the 
t\To chief Xdityas, Varuoa and Mitra, arc most intimately 
connected with fc/a, so that what seems in some passages 
to be the work of ri7<i, in others is referred to as the 
work of Varupa. 

All the gods, then, aro alike in either determining', or 
expressing or guarding some aspect or other of fiVo, which 
may bo translated ns ‘the course of things', ‘nature’, or 
‘cosmic order'. ^ Through the great conception of Hita 
the multiplicity of nature is reduced to a unity and the 
multiplicity of tho gods (corresponding to the multiplicity 
of nature) is seen to reflect a single will, because all aro 
‘labourers together’ in maintaining a single all-compre- 
hensivo cosmic order. Thus tho tendency of lUgvcdic 
religion was toward some form of unity, whether mono- 
theistic. or pantheistic. 

7. We may finally note tho bearing, of all this upon 
two recent theories of the Uigveda: — 

a) Max Muller’s theory of *Jfcnoihcism’\ namely 'the 
belief in individual gods alternately regarded os the 

* rntry'inl traWm 1. 82, j». 

* Rilaaya dUma I. )23, 9. 

* ia the c*» af \»rnn». 

‘ Oldtnberir, JIV. lOt, nole; inJ MutOontU, V)l. 16. 
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highest’. Wo h&vo soon that tho gods form a heavenly 
‘caste’. All participate in doity. All possess in super* 
abundant measure the qualities of power, sovereignty, 
wisdom, beneficence and boaaty. Whore there are so 
many gods, there must necessarily bo considerable indo* 
finitoncss of outline; and, as we have seen, there is a 
(_tondency to tho recognition of an underlying unity, and 
so to fusion.'N Hence the loftiest attributes might properly 
be ascribed to any and every deva, simply because ho was 
a member of the ‘clan of tho dovas’, and because all alike 
participated in divinity. This did not imply in the least 
that a god thus addressed was regarded as tho ‘highest’ 
in contradistinction to nil tho rest, hut simply that ho had 
his full share of divinity. Of course, exaggerations and 
inconsistencies are found in the Vcdic hymns, but so are 
they in other religious literature *. Where there is more 
than one doity or divine person, it is difficult always to 
keep the right balance, especially when the one worshipped 
is an Uta devata, 

Swnml Dayflnand Sarasvati's theory of 'Mo nothd sm' 
in tho liligvcda. Taking his cue from the late passages 
pv. I. 1G4. 46’ and X. 114, 6*, the founder of the Arya 
Sam&j held that all tho gods mentioned in tho Rv. arc 
simply va riant names fo r one god. This process of 
reduction from multiplicity to unity would have been 
easier, if there had been no dual gods or group gods 
mentioned in the IJv. It has already been remarked that 
tho tendency of pigvedic polytheism was toward unity of 
some sort, either monotheistic or pantheistic. Swami 


' Parnell (Grtece and Babylon, 1911, p. 84) relcri to the "tendency Tety 
ia»rk«Ml In the Bebylonlan litorgic*, to e»*U the fxrtlculiif divinity to wboia 
wonhip is at that moment bcln;; paid above all otben", vftli (he resait (bat “the 
eestalie poet is always contradicliog blmsell”. 

* 'The one Jielag pne^ta apeak trf in man/ way*; they caU It Agol, Vama, 
MtlarUfan.’ 

* ‘PHesh and pocU with words make bio many the bird (=the Sun) that U 
bat one.' 
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DaySnand was not a pantheist. In readinginto the Rigvcda 
a monotheistic doctrine as opposed to pantheism, he 
virtually declares that instead ol issuing in pantheism or 
at most in an unstable monotheism, Vedism ought to have 
issued in a dear-cat and definite monotheism. The 
monotheistic interpretation of the Rigvcda involved on the 
part of Swsmi Dayanand much wild and unscientific 
exegesis. For this, however, we may be thankful that as 
between theism and pantheism SwSml DaySnand took the 
side of theism. 



CHAPTER V. 

VARUNA THE ETHICAL GOD 

1. Introductory. — Varuiia is the most impressive 
tloity among ali the Ved io gods. As a preh'istoric 'god he 
ir ihof o'oT less opaque, his imturo substratum (if he ever 
had one) being a matter of dispute. He certainly dates 
from the I ndo-Iranian period, being the Indian analogue 
of 'Aliura Mn 2 'da';"ond-by'*^mo he is carried back to the 

Indo-Europe an p eriod and connected with the Greek 

Our anosr^ Tho two greatest Germon authorities onTe'dic 
mythologj’ ^ both agree in finding in tho moon Varupa's 
original physical basis. Varuna stands in the midst of the 
group of Xdityas as one of them, possibly seven in number, 
which the late Professor Oldonbcrg thought represented 
originally sun, moon and five planets, in his opinion loan 
gods from *‘tho*"Somifrc“ wwld. The Vcdic Xdityas as a 
group remind one distinctly of the Avestan Ameska Spentas. 
Varupa is as closely connected with Mitra in the ^v. as 
Ahura^Mazda Js with Mitlira in the Avesta ; and both 
names Mitra and Varuna occur in the Iloghaz-kdi_taWets 
(1400 B."c.7: — Tho“hamc “^Varupa’ has vanished entirely 
from Iranian unless it bo represented by the word Varenq; 
but the nature of Varuna is clearly manifest in the 
impressive character of Ahura Mazda*. For as the ‘wise’ 
Ahura gathered up in himself the attributes and functions 
of the daevas whom ho supplanted, so it is equally true, in 
the words of Barth, that “if wc combine into one all the 


' nil!>rbrgsdt. 

’ Wl$ cS-talo Jhat 'Van;oV"«id Aban SfaziA on^o»}]y were rilbw iclcntical, 
as 01<1enb«rg thinks (RV. 03, "Varona, der Abam lies Aecsta”), or were parallel 
forms of the same conception. Sec Kath CIH. 1. 103: “Vanina bean the epithet 
Asara, sthich serve# to shoir hi* paraUet&m with Ahum Jfaaia, the highest of 
Iranian gods”. C/*. also r. SchTV<dcr, AR. I. 335 (f. 
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attributes of sovereign power and majesty which wo find 
in the other gods, wo will have the god Varuna As Ahura 
Mazda represented the actuality of ethical monotheism in 
ancient Iran, so Varuna”repfeWnted its possibility in 
ancient India. If the one may be rightly called ‘the Iranian 
Yahweh’, the other with almost equal justice may be called 
‘the Indian Yahweh’. 

2. BisTRTntJTiON OF TUE RiGVEDic MATERIAL. — Since 
the group of the Sdityas must be considered in connection 
with Varuna, we have the following statistics. There are 
addressed to Yaruxia hymns n. 28, V. 85, VII. 85-89, VIII. 
41-42 and I. 24-25, ten in all; to Mitra-Varuna 23, of which 
eleven are In Book V and six in Book VII; to Indra- ' 
Varuna 9, of which 4 are in Book VII ; to Mitra only one, 
III. 69 5 and to the Xdityas 6, of which 3 are in Book VIL 
Although none of these hymns is found in Bk. X, yet there 
are isolated references to Varuoa in no less than S5 hymns 
belonging to that book, (^rom the prominence of Bk, VII 
in connection with Varuija, one might infer that the 
priestly family of the Vasl^thas, was very specially the 
guardian of this worship during the pre-Vedlc or the 
Vodic age:*^ 

3. The Prehistoric Varuna.— I f connected etymo- 
logically with 0-jp»v6c, Vanipa goes back to the period 
of IE, unity. There is, indeed, a slight phonetic difficulty, 
but nothing so serious as to prevenf its acceptance by 
competent scholars*. In Greek mythologj' Ouranos is 
represented as an ancestor of Zeu^ a consciousness of his 
great antiquity being perhaps thereby revealed. In IE. 
times Zeus (Dyflus) and Ouranos (Varupas) may both have 


’ r.i. iG. 

’"Thtre hai nnie pbondie »OPplicaiB »boul Ihc wjuiilioii VinioM*. 
«p»vi; which Ume h*. not Greek oupavic U lodo-European 

Sorv-nrun or Suukrft Vanmn h Indo-Eoropcio tietij-tw*. The two 

twiDi differ DO more tbao, lor iniUiKr, Telis fia<aiiai sod «5|na» 'recent’ or 
Ore-k ctrfsvi; end fKi’jvi' 'corerrd"'— Cloomfieid RV. ISO. 
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boon doscriptlvo appellDtions of tho ono physical fact of 
the sky, Zeus *tho bright' and Ooranos ‘the encircling’, 
two names for tho same thing, or ono porhaps'an 'epithet 
of tho other. Before tho IE- clans had separated, these 
words had already parted company. In Greek and Vedic 
both words aurvivo; in Avcstan both aro lost', a fact 
probably duo to tho Zoroastrian reformation. In Greek 
mythology Zeus is tho great personality, not Ouranos; 
tho opposite is true in tho pv.* Thoro is very much, then, 
to bo said in favour of regarding Varupa as originally 
tho same as Ouranos, both words being derived from vri 
*to encompass’, thoroforo 'encompassing' as an epithot of 
Zeua (DydusJ. This seems to the present writer to be, on 
tho whole, tho most satisfactory conclusion *. In tho nature 
of tho case there is no absolute proof- But whether Varupa 
is connected with Ouranos or not*, nearly all scholars 
regard tho word as derived from irl ‘to encompass’, 
moaning tho same as if it were connccfcd with 'Ouranos, 
namely 'encompassing ^y*. It is possible too that folk 
etymology has been at work, tho word Varupa naturally 
suggesting to the popular mind some connection with v5r< 


' ThU must t)<s to this o^tcot tbit la the lextuill; QD««ttuu 

Vulit 111. 13 dfavi. ab]. ot tfgav ‘ity’. oocan (only ben in Avtsla). 'Ilcadlong 
down from hearco tell be*. — MouKon'a Inns. Aa rcgoidi Varaoa iben is tbe 
Iiossibilit 7 of a connection with vorenn and nsrenipn. 

* "la «o/arMZcBshM« pandW. it I* in Taronaaotin Dylaa”. Keitb, iif. 21. 
'The latest and best stateiscot of this position is found in Schnnicr, AF.- I. 

322 II. Other scholara who cooncci Varunt with Ooranos ar* Muir, 03T. V. 7G; 
Barth, r.I. 10; CrassmaHU, W<n’lerl>i$el>} Roth, PW, Hohaenhcrgcr, AOV, 22; 
Darmesteter, OA. 03, 78; BlocmficM, IIV. 130-137 Such antboritics on Com- 
paratire Philology os Brugtnann, Onndrtta 2. 104, and Prellwit* EWC.8, bare 
not rejected this connection. 

* “-Toh Schmidt writes to the effect that till the relation of tbe -Bolic Spavd; 
and (opicivoj to o'JpCtvdj hits been dctcnnliKil, it fs impossible to say whether 
Vamna is connected with c'jpflvig or not" — MacdwjeU, "VM. 1837, Addenda and 
Corrigenda 

* So JCartloncll, VM. 27-28, and Keith Ui, 35; as well a.s the scholars 
mentioneil tinder note 3 ntMTC. 

8 
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‘water’, and var-^a ‘rain’*, just as might suggest a 

connection with oipstv Mo make water’*. 

4. JliTRA AND Varwa. — ^T he divinc names Mitra and 
Varupa*, discovered by Winckler on the Boghas-koi tablets 
(1400 B.c.) indicate the existence of the two gods at that 
early date. 'The question whether these divine names are 
Indo^ranian, Iranian or Indian has already been raided*. 
They clearly belong to a people and language in which s 
had not been changed to h\ and in which Indra and 
NasatyS (u) were gods and not demons. Hence,, the period 
before the Zoroastrian reformation and before the Iranian 
consonantal shift. The inscriptions represent, then, cither 
the'undivided Indo-lranian, the pre-Zoroastrinn Iranian, or 
the Xed^Indianfbr'l^ssibly they are the work of Indo- 
. European speaking tribes, who had stopped in Upper 
[ Mesopotamia on their way eastward, or of Aryan people, 
who had migrated westward from Bactria. At any rate, 
.whatever the facts are, the Divine names are mentioned 
along with MltSnvan kings, whose names seem to be 
genuinely Aryan*. 

The appearance of Varupa in the midst of an environ- 
ment of Iranian royal names at sucli an early date is a 
reason for reviving 'the older view that the lato Avestan 


' U the roTmog sk; noitod «Uh the (oq. or he whoK {ovmn} is 

rain and dtie". IIopUoi RI. 71. 

* Fischet (VS I, SS) regards it as not impoisihls to bring Ytmna loto con- 
nection »ilh ODpsTv. discbylns io » [ragmecl calis the niiii the seed Of ayvo? 
Gipavoc, »od In the Rt. nun is Tirtoally called dico reJjh. 

* uw-u-<o-<ia>ai*if>cl vsrisnt d-ru-na-oi-fi-el. Aiiil i, 
ileaily a combining soffii, hence the dituie pair Mitra and Vamna Meyer, 
GA. 1' 801. 

‘ See p 23. 

* Indra and NJ<iatya oi-cor od the same tablets u god* along with Mitra and 
Vampa; and KJsatya Is the lonn which appeiua, and not the later Arestan 
NSonhallhna, in which the ItaMan eoaaonantsl shift from e to h has'taken place 

* The <A tVjfitTUAjs Ua Ramg dl MtUmi,’ In ftie leWV^mama comspon- 
drooc contains the Iranian names Arlaskamara and Artofilmii'. Keith, Indo- 
Iranlnns io Rhandarkar, CT. 84 fl; Gilea, CHI I, 76; lUoomndd, RV. 12. 
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varcna', name of an earthly district, is connected with 
Varuna. Zoroaster clearly made a clean sweep of the old 
gods, oven the noblest of thorn such as Varupa and Mitra. 
They were doubtless too closely connected with the physical 
aspects of nature to suit his reform. So ho cast them out 
of heaven*; and Varuna who undoubtedly was the highest 
fell the lowest, for he was apparently transformed into a 
demon of lust*. With tho counter-reformation of the later 
Avesta Mitra returned, but not Varuna. The reason clearly 
was that tlie noble aspects of the Iranian Varuna had been 
conserved and retained under tho name of Almra Mazda, 
while tho ignoble side of Varuna to which his name still 
apparently clung had notliiiig that oven the later Avesta 
wished to revive. The earlier fellowship of Mitra and 
Varupa ss soon in tha BogJwa-Kvi inscription end revealed 
in so many passages of the JJ!v. was restored in the later 


' So OA- C0>70; lltflcbnodt to bi< tirly book raruiia uniJfUra, 

1877; Aod recently PrcllvUz, EWGS , oitd U v Srhiwdcr, Muhe fiiUgfon 
I- 333. A coimnntlon at Itlia<a with Prof. JacIcioD left ibe Inprcuion that ha 
was prepand to leave (be qneeuon open Prom torena b formed taretipa tfohae 
(Vead. X 14), bf bypatbcils O'jpavcoc and alvo the phraeo varmya 

drtaiifU (I'oeht X CS, 97). The degradalfoa of meaning may hare been from 
dera« in heaven lo demons in heaven and (inally to demona in the Vanna land, 
demons of lust and doubt. In Ibe Pablavi texts (lierc is a rairnd, a demon of 
last Sec Jackson in Iranian lirundilif I Oiib.bbO It must be tnentioned, 
however, that Spiegel who earlier (AP 181) accepted the erjaalion Vanioae** 
Varena, in n later article (ZDMC 33, { 1878). 71^.723) considers the identlfieab'on 
■inestlonable, while not rejecting it ont and out In favour of the identification is 
the fact that in noons formed from rools in r, a atiecceding a is changed lo u; 
e. g. dhri, vri and fri give dAoruiin, fVtrKna and larufit fostead of dAitf-irnd, 
vdrana and tarana. Against (be Identitication is the fact that the Iranian forms 
karenn. pairtin and xartna tecta to have as their ri|uivnlcnU in Sanskrit Aarnn 
‘car*, parna ‘ feather' and miao ‘coveriog’. Then, too, Skt varusa wonld seem 
to rcqoire as its Iranian equivalent taurHiia, sliwc Skt. (oniHo a«Iran. faurnna 
and Skt oruM^tna auruiid Dot at aqy rate vniriin U clearly derived from 
vr( in some one of its numerous meiniogs, and that is the rnain point. 

* Neither Mithra nor Varuna fs menthmed io tlje GMh'lt. 

*Dinknnl VIll 1), 3} IX 33,3; Uldisthn 1 In’ntk XXWII 44, XCIV. 2. 
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Avesta in the comradeship of Mithra and Ahnra'. In this 
way we are able with a considerable degree of confidence 
to reconstruct portions of Iranian religious history which 
do not lie on the surface; for, as Prof. Oldenberg says’: 
“We must try to read the Avesta like a palimpsest ; under 
the writing of the Zarathustriaim we discover the clear 
traces of a more ancient text which very closely resembles 
the Veda”. 

The existence of the copulative compounds, Mithra- 
Ahura and J/tfra-l'anma, in botli the later Avesta and the 
pigveda presupposes “a similar conjunction of these names 
before the breaking up of the Indo-Iranian unity. This is 
also supported by the "Boghaz-koi inscription, in which 
Mitra_and Varui?a are linked together by the combining 
suffix osiiiTSw p. 114 n. 5. Mithra in the Avesta means 
'compact”, and in the l^v. friendship (neut.) and friend 
(masc.). It looks as if Mltra were originally a ‘Sondergott’, 
‘he of the compact’, just like Janus ‘ho of the door’, Mitra, 
then, would bo the god who-watebes over truth-speaking 
and sincerity between man and man in the matter of con- 
tracts, promises, treaties. Now there has ever been recog- 
nized an inner affinity between truth and light*. Truth is 
an inner light; and light is a kind of external truth. We 
do not know which idea emerged first in connection with 
Mitra, but probably Meillct is right in giving the priority 


“ALur* Mudt ipik« unia Spibma 24r»tbuslilr», siying: ‘Verily when I 

created Mithra 1 ereated bim is worthy of ucririee, ts worthy of 

prayer as myaelf, Ahnra Studa’”.— Tasht X. 1, Cf. al^o "We sacrifice onto 
Jlithra and Ahnra, the two greirt (mperisliahlc holy goda”. — Yasht X. 14'>. 
Darraesteter’a Innslatjons, STIE XAII[, pp. 110-120, 158. 

’ JRAS. 1009, pp. 1097-9S. 

* 'Vertrag, Ahmachang, KontraAt’— Bartholonfe AW. 1133 Bmgmann 
(Cnadrlst. 2nd td. 1906 II. 1, p 3t6) eaplaloa the word as oridnaUy meaning 
•anWanachen, Teritehren', b^oaUng espmaUy frienilt intereowH (das frcnndlichc 
'erkehren); nri 'to eichancr’, ntpACe ‘he etehanets'. Lit. communfs. fy 
Oldcnhei^ RT. 186, n. 1. 

♦ "He that docth the truth mratlh to the Hjitt"— John III. 21. God ta"fm«" 
(I .lohn >.20) and Ood b "MjM" (t. John 1 5). 
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to tho ethical idea'. It really makes little difference. The 
original Mitra stands for truth and compact-keeping’. Ilis 
business was to help men ‘to walk in tho light ’ of covenant- 
keeping faithfulness as between man and man and tribe 
and tribe, and to punish them, if they did otherwise. It 
may not be without significance that among all the IE. 
tribes the 'first to form a confederacy were tlio Aryans. 
We may perhaps see in this the influence of Mitra, the god 
presiding -over tho great social principle of faithfulness to 
compacts. Such was Mitra’s ethical sphere, and his physical 
sphere sooner or later was the light. Some scholars, as 
Moulton puts it, have ‘been too prone to antedate tho 
ultimate identification of'Mithra with tho sun*. Tho pas- 
sage from sunlight to sun was, of course, natural and 
inevitable, and the transition was effected in Persia by 
tho time of tho later Avesta*. The physical meaning, then, 
of tho two divine names, Mitra and Yarurin, was most 
probably 'sunlight and encircling sky’. These two separate 
entities, light and~sky, naturally fuse together into one 
conception.. 

Why did tho Zoroastrian reform find no place for 
MitKra? For -one thing ho is represented in tho MUir 
Yasht ns a fighter, a god of battles®. This was another 
side of his character— tho militant side — which probably 
appealed with special force to'tho robber hordes who had 
little use for a god of good faith. For this or other 
reasons Zoroaster transferred to Asha 'Truth', ‘Ethical 
Order’, tho care of covenant faithfulness and loyalty — a 
charge which Mitra had apparently forfeited. But, as wo 
have seen, Mithra came-back in tlio later Avesta as a ymata 
or ‘angel’. Later on as the Sol Invictus of Mithraism the 


' JeiirDol Asiatlquc, 18‘J7, 11. 143 It. 

* Moulton, ZZ. 151 j Schriwler, AR 307-383, 

’ Moulton, y.'/j 151 ; Scbnnlcr, AC 38f. ' 

‘ SchrrJcr, AU. 382, denfcH that the TndUn Mitra eyfr wai a sun god. 

* A natural development from the conception of Mitra as a god of light, since 
tfie early mytliologtee are full of the.eojifBct bctwicn Jfgfit and darkoeg* 
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worship of Mithra penetrated the Homan Empire’. As a 
warrior god and* the patron of the blunt honesty .and 
straightforwardness which soldiers love, ho was very spe- 
cially the god of soldiers. The golden period of Mithraism 
in the West was between 100 and 300 A. n. For a time it 
was uncertain whether Chrlstiamly or Mithraism would 
win the day/' 


Only one hymn of the Rv. ii addressed 
lo Mitra, TIL 59. 

, . A 

Mitra mankind uniteth, lo them speaking; 

Mitra the eartli upholdeth, and the heaven ; 

Mitrn wiUi eye unwinking sees ihe tillers ; 

To Mitra offer the oblation oily. 

2. Pro-eminent be that man who brings oblation, 
Who serves thee duly, Mitra the Adilya; 

Never i« slain or vanquished whom thou helpcst, 
From neither far nor ne.ar doth trouble reach him, 

3. Free from disease, in sacred food tlclightlng, 
Standing firm-kneed upon broad earth's expanses, 
Abiding by the will of the Adilya. ' 

May we «T 0 ntinue in the grace of Milro. 

4. Adorable and gracious i« this Mitra 

A king with fair dominion, bom disposer ; 

May we alniic in his an«pieio«s favour, 

The loving-kindnv«s of llie holy Milra. 

5 We must approach with awe the great Aditya. 
Mankind-uniter, to the singer gracious; 

To him mo'l highly to l>e praised, lo Mitra 
Into the fire j'our Ibis oblation* plea«ant. 


' A» 1d0i» tiponc<lr-o<t<lluP'mefH4«int, pnPrTsUsiporUsl WfslwU. 

h-ronlilof «4 yii'Jir»i*ni CBtm-t India aim. lor In Ihr first OTitory A. D and 
Utrr {.or rarinJiar, OUI.t. IS?) Ibnv »aa owtinaoDS tr«n(»n InHu-w^ In Korlh 
todit (ff tv IranliB armtoU on th'r Kaniitika rsdasl, and Hindn Kun ironldp 
rarrird on atramt mtirTtr fn anvnltnc* »iUi IranUn odes Mapui Trinta 
erirrrd India in larjr tiorot-T. and ant nnl^ tiocani* TriwU in tomplM of the a .n, 
that «>rr aiso tvrofntrol ai PrUuDant Farnnhar or- 152 . 
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B 

C. MlJra the god upholds th? foJt, 

His favour bringcth ample gain, 
iris wealth conspicuous renown. 

7. The fnir-famet] Alitra Is the one 
Who by his might excels the sky, 

And by his lofty fame the earth. 

' 8. To Klltra, mighty one to help. 

The peoples five submit themselves, 

’Tis he eupporteth all (he gods. 

0. 'Mongst gods and mortals, tor tlie man 
Who spreads the straw, hath Mitra made 
Provision by bis will and law. 

This hymn (really two hymns) contains, as we shall sco 
further on, almost nothing which could not have been 
snid with equal truth- and oppropnatcnc«s of Varuija. 
Mitra is described as upholding heaven and earth (1), tho^ 
folk (C) and even the gods (6); ns greater than -hoavon 
nnd earth (7); as beholding man with unwinking eye (1); 
as a king whose ‘ordinance’ (trafa) is to bo observed (3, 
9); and ns a god of grace (3, 4) who helps and delivers, 
nnd grants health, wealth and prosperity (2, 3, 6, 8). The 
only attribute mentioned in this hymn which seems 
specially to belong to Mitrn is yotayajjana', 'uniting men’ 
(vv. 1, 6). Unfortunately tho particular meaning of tho 
verbal root fjal is not very definite*. Nevertheless tho 
various interpretations given in tho foot-note ore not so 
vary far apart. There is a social reference. Mitra stirs 
up men nnd sots them at their respcclivo tasks in friendly 

•Occyn in eiilj Ihrr* olher in »b« Rik. '• 72, 2 ol Mltr»-V»nini; 

I 136, 3 of 5(f(r«, \ «nin« tiff .^^loan. and ^ Iff. Ot, (2 of «fao 'ibtri 
like unites men*. 

* For etaniple fUtataU It. X) bis rweiftil the following InteiyretatioDs icti 
meij st Ibfir mpectl»e Iwki (SlysiiK): IndloMu to men their jilifw (IlUlebrandt, 
LP. 73)1 looiles to emolation, IhM isto wy, »eU i goml example (Otldner, VS- 
Iff 15) { sea fn motian (Ludwli^ on puuc'); «tir* Btfa (MartJooell, VR.S. 73) ; 
ln«pectj (Iteriputme UY. HI 16^); OBitei (Roth PW., Oldenheig RV. 287 note 1) 
Onsuninn. IVbrreWsuej I 102, V. Sehr^er, AR. 363); *n<I mskes men keep 
their enpugements (Meillrt, JA. X (1907), 2. ItS). 
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emulation and co-operation. As Geldner finely interprets 
it, ‘he who calls himself Uitra (friend) incites to emulation 
of himself’. He the divine ‘friend’ as he is called in the 
Rv. and the guardian of compacts according to the Avesta, 
incites men by his own example to friendly and co-operative, 
that is, to social activities, in the performance of which 
there must necessarily be mutual faithfulness and loyalty 
to engagements. Other evidence in the Pv. for an inter- 
pretation of Mitra similar to that of the Avesta is found 
in X. 89, 9, ‘Men of evil ways who injure Mitra, injure 
Aryaman, injure agreements (sahgirah), injure Varuria’. 
The word ‘agreements’ set in the midst of the three 
Xdityas suggests that to do violence to ‘agreements' is the 
same thing as to do violence to the three gods. !^v.IV, 
55, 5, “May the Lord (Varupa) protect us from distress 
caused by strangers ; Jlitra, from distress 'caused by friended" 
may also he cited, it this translation is correct’. 

As the Avestan Mitra had a luminous character, so had 
the Vcdic Mitra. Roth ultimately were identified with the 
sun, Mithra in the later Avesta and Mitra in the younger 
Veda, The first texts clearly Indicating the identification 
of the Vedic Mitra with the sun are AV. XIIL 3, 13 and IX. 3, 
18, according to wliich Mitra at sunrise is contrasted with 
Varupa in the evening, and Mitra is asked to uncover in 
the morning what has been covered up by Varuna, 
Certain Rigvedic passages also may bo cited which point 
more or less clearly in the direction of this ultimate 
identification, e.g. X. 8, 4, AgnI at the head of the dawns 
generates Mitra for himself; III, 5, 4 and V. 3 1 
Agni when kindled becomes Mitra; V. 81, 4 Savitar 
becomes Mitra because of his laws; Val. 4, 3, Vispu took 
his three steps by the laws of Mitra*. 

On the whole, then, while an indefinite luminous 
character cannot be denied to the Rigvedic Mitra, such as 


' n it rarportfd ky Grawmuin, and on AV 1! oa i 

TM. 2''4!0 ' ‘ * 
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belonged to the Sdityas as a class and indeed to the Dovas 
in general, yet on the basis of the earliest evidence, Vedic 
and Avestan, the original Indo-Iranian Mitra must be 
assumed to have been the apotheosis of the friendly 
compact, the ‘gentleman’s agreement’*. 

6. Varuna and Ethical Order,— 1>v. VII. 8G is almost 
entirely penitential in character, and as such vividly 
reminds one of the Hebrew and Babylonian penitential 
psalms: 

1 . IViso arc the ^enetationa through the greatness 

Of him who propped the two wide worlds asunder ; 
Piishcd forth the great and lofty v.nu]t of heaven. 

The day-star, too; and spread the earth out broadly. 

2. With mine own self I meditate this ()ucstion ; 

“ When shall I have with Varuija communion ? 

What gift of mine will ho enjoy unangcred? 

When shall I happy-hearted sec his mercy ? 

3 Wishing to know my sin I make inquiry, 

1 go about to all the wise and ask them ; 

One and the self-same thing oven sages tell mo; 

^Varujja hath with thco hot indignation," 

4. 0 Varu?a, what was my chief transgression, 

That thou wouldst stay a friend who sings thy praises f 
Tell me, god undeceived and sovereign, guiltless 
Would I appease thee (hen with adoration. 

5. Set us free from the misdeeds of our fathers, 

From those that wo ourselves )>avo perpetrated ; 

Like cattle-thief, O king, like calf rope-fastened, 

So set thou free Vasistha from the fetter. 

6. ’Twas not mine own will, Varuna, ’twas delusion. 

Brink, anger, dice, or lack of thought, that caused it j 
An older man has led astray n younger, 

Not even sleep protects a man from evil. 

7. 0 let me like a slave, when once made sinless, 

Serve him the merciful, erewhilo the angry. 
irA<? iTOiTit? guvf kas ASw tboagbUsA) 

He speeds the wise to riches, he n wiser. 


’ So OWenberg, RV. 180 note I, “die Vetkfirperung dcs Vertrags”; 
ScbrtwJer, AR. 372{ and StdUrf, JA. X (lOO?), 3, p Wii "Whra est la peisoa- 
nilication <ln contmt”. 
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emulation and co-operation. As Geldncr finclj’ interprets 
it, ‘he who calls himsell Mitra (Iriend) incites to emulation 
of himself’. He the divine ‘friend* as he is called in the 
pVn and the guardian of compacts according to the Avesta, 
incites men by his own example to friendly and co-operative, 
that is, to social activities, in the performance of which 
there must necessarily be mutual faithfulness and loyalty 
to engagements. Other evidence in the Rv. for an inter- 
pretation of Mitra similar to that of the Avesta is found 
in X. 89, 9, ‘Men of evil ways who injure Mitra, injure 
Aryaman, injure agrectnents (sangirah), injure Varuna’. 
The word ‘agreements’ set in the midst of the three 
Adityas suggests that to do violence to ‘agreements’ is the 
same thing as to do violence to the three gods. 

55, 5, “May the Lord (Varupa) protect us from distress 
caused by strangers; Mitra, from distress 'caused l>tj friends*" 
may also bo cited, if this translation is correct*. 

As the Avestan Mitra had a luminous character, so had 
the Vcdic Mitra. Both ultimately were identified with the 
sun, Mithra in the later Avesta and Mitra in the younger 
Veda. The first texts clearly indicating the Identification 
of the Vcdic Mitra with the sun are AV. XIIL 3, 13 and IX. 3, 
18, according to which Mitra at sunrise is contrasted with 
Vanipa in the evening, and Mitra is asked to uncover in 
the morning what has been covered up by Varupa. 
Certain Rigvcdic passages also may bo cited which point 
more or less clearly in the direction of this ultimate 
identification, e.g. X. 8, 4, Agni at the head of the dawns 
generates Mitra for himself; III, 6, 4 and V. 3, 1, 
Agni when kindled becomes Mitra; V. 81, 4, Savitar 
becomes Mitra because of his laws; V5l. 4, 3, Vi'jviu took 
his three steps by the laws of Mitra*. 

On the whole, then, whilo an indefinite luminous 
character cannot ho denied to the Rigvcdic Mitra, such as 


’ j» it wi-poHrf liy OrmwinBB, and by WhitneT Unmin on AV. II. <>8 1 
» Mi/Ooern, TM 20 10 
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belonged to the Sdityas as a class and indeed to the Dovas 
in general, yet on the basis of the earliest evidence, Vedic 
and Avestan, the original Indo-Iranian Mitra must be 
assumed to have been tho apotheosis of the friendly 
compact, tho ‘gentleman’s agreement’*. 

6. VxnuNA AND Ethical Orocr.— Uv. VII. 86 is almost 
entirely penitential in character, and ns such vividly 
reminds one of tho Hebrew and Babylonian penitential 
psalms: 

1. Wise are the generations througii the greatness 

Of him who propped Ihe two wide worlds asunder; 
Pgshed forth the great and lofty vault of heaven, 

Tho day-star, too; and spread the earth out broadly. 

2. With mine own self I meditate this question : 

“When shall I have with Varuija communion? 

What gift of mine will ho enjoy unangcred? 

When shall I happy-hcaricd see his mercy ? 

3 Wishing to know my sin I make inquiry, 

I go about to all the wise and ask them ; 

One and the eelf-same thing even sages tell mo; 

* Varupa hath with thee hot Indignation.” 

4. 0 Varutja, what was my chief transgression, 

That thou wouldst slay a friend who sings thy praises ? 
Tell me, god undeceived and sovereign, guiltless 
Would I appease thee then with adoration. 

5. Set us free from the misdeed's of our fathers, 

From those that w© ourselves have perpetrated j 
Like cattlc-thicf, O king, like calf rope-fastened, 

So set thou free Vasistiia from tho fetter. 

6. Twas not mine own will, Varu^a, 'twaa delusion, 

Drink, anger, dice, or lack of thought, that caused it ; 

An older man has led astray a younger, 

Not even sleep protcets a man from evil, 

7. 0 let mo like a slave, when once made sinless, 

Serve him the roercifnl, crcwhilc the angry. 

Tho noble god has made the thoughtless thoughtful ; 

He speeds tho wise to riches, he a wiser. 


* So Oldenbcrg, RV. 186 note 1, “die Verkorperuog dcs Vertrm”- 
Schreeder, AR. 372 1 and JleiJIet, JA. X (1007), 2, p t4’>: ‘‘Mitra «t U penoa* 
aifienUon da contmt”. 
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S. May thl* my praUc-song* Vanina, so%<Toign ruler, 

Eeaeh unto thro ami mair Ihy heart complaisant; 

May it l>c well with u» in rest and labour, 

I>o yc protect n« CTcnnorc nilh blesMng**. 

JUlaj ns has been j>olntwl out, means Jord^’ cwmic, 
ethlcnr and ritualistic. The kind ol p/fl celcbrMed in this 
hymn is prodnminnntly ethical, the first nnd last verses 
alone having to do with cosmic and ritual onler respectively. 
The following comment^ may ho made: — 

a) lorMnu innhi.t dismsf os o rrmiuffcr and punish- 
tnmt of sin. - Some memher of the priestly family of the 
Va«i?lhas was fottored* uith disease (v. 5) nnd^so tvna in 
peril of dentil (r. 4) Like Job he did not knou" tlio exact 
nature of hU tran-'greision (»v. 3-4). Tlio wise assured 
him that he mu't be a ainner, because his iUnosa waa proof 
that Vanina who halos sin was angry with him (v, 3)». lie 

* ' Ttr-t» •!« »4f» o-'cwvv* !<> lb' frtiM» «4 tinijs' (1 01, ]&t B5, Oil 

III ; nr I Ui« I'm r<»« twinf; (bantH'ri'Uc oMilm. Tbit rlMrly irfm 
M Ibt •n'’<o«8 t'» (i« ll'i'. V**, »♦ b»T» lb' wnilDjt A» 

im null 'f blna binti ortnilekU vtih (nim. an ain't Ihr b'Avmly bine ^*ra 1 ns 
al'kl •ilh llitnr alw bit «a^in»n'«*, Itsdint Uim vilh lb' tfllrn ntdit'W 

nd d'tib • 

O ‘ T)-' vt Marad rotaiMl nWt m' 

TU« MtrM dwa-b rtia*' 0|-m W'”. W X\ HI. .% 

M*. lilt '«ii iB'initln tbiall tab' Ibr tatiVrd, 

Ithl br tbiiT] b'U-w «l*b fW 'ordi ttf kit >1*''. Vnv, V, O'- 
Tb™ itriL" •»}«'! of .Innmr btt j<rrbt]ti Wb bmitlit tolo 

I ••W'y «lib lb* iB'«nlnf H tV •tan' % aniBm Ibraiairb U>' trotklng bI |>npti1ir 
TV fwS »H tn'tnt '!» 'tobml', »)< larll *i ‘tortarnniHiM’, 

M mn Iti tb* btant 'Ibr t'l-lw-lrt*. VurBnk ‘bmu’ »Uh lllaam tbM' 

• tw ♦iiCM' ijt 'TdUtn-M. t«mintaar «,» ■ntt(>K.t<t. Ih» 'iirtny (tnrBnlo* to 
Irt'liK) tA bII <-Til-<>i>Tt Tban kiar»'« b ■ bisd a>f tUil.kl Vfitr» f^r »1I «Iia 

bb lt»^ Tb* 'atli' ImltuN mauiy d'ljK«n of 

Tom'*, to. f-.aHrd atUmr. loH t» -««• t> d • C.-moq Hit ibotUarruMit. tr'n* 
Uw *1 • b-i*, f«l. «bUb *raa Umion in ^a-fiiW, J»»illn|: u lh'» ajfw aJn In 
«mJ km-tiilati-nl 

• Tb. •im' jr^nl ait U fowa-l 1* «,> U.litWUn V^U'.illtl 
a-T*W*tl*. Pri W-WTltJntlaw 0:111 na.jv X> HI) wfil« "Tb' iar* |«art» 

• tl b rmncbid IVaatrlw, trlfl, lort* V. 0,' j-nllml 0., 

•» W« M'r .»4 IJ,, B- rmltr .4 *•••! t.nf'T Th» IBM, 
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accepts this opinion as correct, asserts that ho did not moan 
to err, mentions as possible canses of his sin, strong drink, 
anger, dice, thoughtlessness, bad example, and evil dreams 
(v. r>), and prays that ho may be released from all misdeed'', 
whether committed by himself or by his ancestors’ (v, 6). 
Through tho Infliction of suffering Vanipn rendered 
thoughtful tho thoughtless one who had sinned through 
thoughtlessness* Like tho pro<ligal son in the parable* 
*be came to himself’ through tho insight which comes from 
suffering. Tho same general situation is brought before 
us in VII. 89, in which there is an apparent reference to 
dropsy as the peculiar infliction of Vanina: 

1. I do not wiih. King Yanina 

To go down to the home of clay, 

Re gracious, mfghty lord, and sjnrf. 

2. Since like one tottering ll move, 

O sIJnger, like Inflated skin, 

be gracious, mighty lord, and spare. 

a. Somehow through weakne*# of my will 
t went astray, O shining one; 
lie gracious, mighty lord, ami spare. 

4. Thir«t found thy alnger even when 
lie in the midst of waters stood ; 
by graciouH, mighty lord, and spare. 

R. Whatever wrong we men commit against the race 
Of heavenly ones. O Yarunn, whatever law 
Of thine we here have broken through thoughtlcs'<ncss, 
For that transgression do not punish us, O god. 

Hero too disease is regarded both ns ti penalty for sin 
causing suffering and death and ns a reminder of sin. 

was a linOM, anj the rorollaiy in tbii pwSlion »ts llial muf.’rtnnfs oonie lo 


«*na»<iufnr<! of »in WifbSn thh tiwje of iJoas Ui>' p^nllcnlid psaJm-s of 

Rabylonia An vlW*-*! ainn’t wt* developed .... that »orj>ri«e* n» by 


tla loftiness and compantiTe parity.'’ 

' Note the conrepti.™ of the aotUarllf In tin a* between the fathers ami their 
fhildren, aa idea belonffing to a primitiTe tnbU state of society, where the anlt of 
responsibility Is the fimily or tribe rather than the loJirirlaal. 

* ndifi * tliooffhthwsnewi ' aril ‘Ihoouhtlesa’, aceraysl 'insUe thoot;tlbil’. 

•I^ike XV. 17. 
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b) Fellowship with Varuna is broken by siH.— This is 
brought out in VII. 86, 2 and more fully in \T1. 88, 4-6: 

4. Varuna took on board vith him Vasi«lha, 

Slade him a Rishi by his mighty working; 

The Sage on gladsome days made him a singer, 

As long as days, as long as dawns continue. 

5. But now what has become of this our friendship, 

When lovingly we walked together erstwhile : 

When, sovereign Varuna, to thy lofty palace, 

Thy thousand-gated house I had admittance? 

We have here two pictures of the intimacy which 
Vasistha enjoyed with Varupa ; first, when he was in a boat 
at sea alone with Varuna, and again when as the guest of 
Varupa ho had free access to his thousand-gated house. 
But alas! this intimacy was broken through sin. The 
violation of V arupa's ordinances involves loss of communion 
with him as well as penalty in the form of disease and 
death, Varupa as a holy god has righteous indignation^ 
against the sinner. 

c) Varuna is besought to loose the sinner from sin and its 
penalty.— As specimens of Vedic prayer for release from 
sins, we have the following:— 

Set us free from the misdeeds of our fathers, 

From those that we ourselves have perpetrated ; 
like cattlo-thicf, O king, like call rope-fastened. 

So set thou free Vasiftha from thy fetter. VII. 86, 5. 

As from a bond release me from transgression. 


Remove far henco the debts by me contracted, 

Let me not suffer, king, for guilt of others. II. 28,5a, ga b. 
Against a friend, companion, or a brother, 

A fellow-tribesman, or against a stranger, 

Whatever trespass we have perpetrated, 

Ro thou, O Varupa, from that release us. 

If we, like those that play at dice, have cheated, 

Have really sinned, or done amiss unwitting, 

Cast all these sins away, as from us loosened ; 

So may we, Varupa, be thice own beloved . V. 85,7-8. 

‘ P'^8, 3, 7; T. 24. 11, U; I. 25, 2, ti,. ' 
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A hundred are thy remedies, a thousand, 

Wide be thy praco anti deep, 0 soverclcn ruler; 

Far, far away from iis drive off Destruction, 

And make ua free from every ein committed. 

O Varupa, wo deprecate thine anper 
Dy bowings down, oblnUons, aacriflces ; 

Sago Asura, thou sovereign widely ruling, 

Release from us the sins wc have committed. I. 2t, 9, 14. 

A god who is thus appealed to is conceived ns a merei* 
ful and gi’acioua god. ’there are many references to the 
jrraec ’^of__Vnruijn, which is clearly the basis of the hope 
of Iho worshipper who is conscious that ho has idolatod 
Varui;ia’8 laws and so is the object of his wrath. Varuria 
is tho lord of life and dcatli. If ho has 'weapons’ with 
which to con3umo''lho ovibdocr (II. 28, 7), he has also a 
hundred, a thousand 'remedies' (I. 24, 9) with which, as 
tho divine physician, to heal and restore the penitent, 
Tho forgiveness of sin Is conceived ns a removing of sin, 
that is, of Its penalty, and ns a release, scp.aration and 
losing therefrom*. Tho conception of ein as a defilement 
and of forgiveness ns a cleansing from such defilement 
is not found explicitly stated in the llv.* Sin itself Is 
viewed as transgre-ssion and indebtedness*. There are, as 

' tumali, tfiTdika VII m> », T, h 7. 7. 88. I . S'l. t . I. 24. 9. 25, 3. 5. 10, 
etc. 

•Such itAfi »re nwJ a ava-trl), irath, pariWa, r<-o». {ira-miie 

We maj cite the following pnrallcH from the Ihhle 
" Aa far M the cut (i from the wr«i. 

Bn far hath be rrmoird oar IraiugrrasioDa fnXQ iva* (Pa. CIII. 12). 
“HehoM the Lamb of God, that totrfh airoy the iId of the world’* 

( fobn. I. 'TbIo bim that loTeth iia, and loo»nl aa from our 
*Im I’r hla btonl” (r.er I 5). ”Jebo\ah al» hath put avaf 
thjrJn," (2 Sam. XII 13) 

’ With this (ompare the following: "Tlie Inward deRIcment of itn, t.e its power 

dcffJv tic cimswcacc of /Ac tSsarr, h wvJJ trprr^strd i» lie OJJ TeiaDeDl 
penitential ptalitia, but !a hicdly referred to, at feaat not eaplfcitJy, fn-tte Vedia 
penitential hymns '* Griawold, aepewfamce a* f/ioafrolrd from (Ae Old rtslammf 
Piarmt and frowt f^e i'anina of tkt lUpmlo, dfsdras, lete, p. 10. 

'Traargression, mar, drvjdta anil Syas/ debtrtaa. CT- ‘‘Forgire ua our dtftU" 
Ifatt. VI. 12. Ate anW/a, ' falsehood ’«nd trifina 'crookoJoesi'. 
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we have seen, two consequences of sin, the loss of the 
fellowship of the holj- Varoria, and the physical penalty of 
* disease or death. Prayer to Varupa for the remission of 
sin scorns to cover both needs alike. There is certainly 
prayer for deliverance from disease and death'. There is 
also (by implication) prayer for the restoration of Varuoa’s 
friendship*; and the feeling is expressed that Varuna’s 
grace deserves ‘slave-like’ devotion (VII. 86, 7) ; for through 
the grace bestowed those who have been the objects of 
Varuna’s wrath become his beloved (V. 85, 8), and stand 
before him and his law guiltless* and so happy-hearted 
(VH. 86, 2). 

d) Sin is *the transgression of the law’ of Varuna *. — 
This is tho burden of VII. 86, and it is implied wherever 
there is an appeal to Varupa for tho remission of sin. 
For example:— * 

Whatever ordinance (rrala) of thine, 

God Varava, we violate, 

As human beings day by day ; 

Yet to the stroke subject us not. 

Death-dealing of tho angry one, 

The wrath of the inrensM one. 1, 23, 1*2. 

IVhatevcr wrong against the heavenly race wc do, 

Being but men, O Vanina, whatever law 

Of thine we may have broken through thoughtlessness, 

For that tran«grcssion do not injure us, O god. VII, 82, 6. 

According to ono passage tho moral ordinhnccs and 
laws* are an expression of Varuua’s character and will, 
being built, .ns it were, upon him: 


'S«!tu.8fl,t; 1 1|. 2S, 7. 

•VH SS, <.5; bo, 2. 

* A-iaja* Til 80, 7, I. 24, 15 

‘ IMhcr gwh hRTC to in a Imrr Urfrrec with ibe or rtmjasJen 

of RQ, u will bo jmolod oul In the pR>rcr |<Uee. 

* Tbe ierm* omployed »it trola ‘oidiiuiDra’ I. 25, 1; II. 58, 8, Me.; dkarmoH 
•lUlnt*’ MI S!>,5, dMman *4tnvc* IV. 5. 1; VI. 67, 0, cto.; hdiu 'wHl' 
IV. 42, 1.2, dakta 'wUl' iaj<K{adata« ‘whooe will li pnre’ VII. 05, 1, ele. 
Cr »l*e VII. 80, C. Tbo Urms owd thf wIU ol Vamcia arc the tome whether 
•rpbed in the rpher* of tutu™ or ol oonU Cf. TlobDcnbct^r. AGV. 50. 
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For on thee, undccctrablc one, are founded, 

'As on a mountain, ordinances unshaken. II. 28, 8. 

No wonder, then, that the gods follow tho will and 
ordinances of Varuna'. Tho laws of Vnrui^a, like tho laws 
of tho Modes and Persians, change not. His is tho charac- 
teristic opitiiGt Mri/avrafa 'whose ordinances are fixed". 

As regards special sins, we meet with such implicit 
prohibitions on tho^part of Varupa as not to kill (I. 41, 8), 
not to curse (I. 41, 8), not to doceivo (11. 27, 16, VII. 65, 3, 
VIII. 49, 3), not to gamble (IL 29, 6), or at least not to 
cheat at gaming (V. 85, 8) and not to indulge immoderately 
in wine, anger and dice (VII. 86, 6)*. Vcdic ethics was, on 
the whole, tribal, as might bo expected at that early age, 
moral obligation being largely limited to tho clan. But 
there is in V. 85, 7 a reference to tho possibility of sinning 
against a stranger, and in the next verso the distinction 
Is drawn between deliberate sinning and such sin ns is 
committed unintentionally. 

•"^s regards tho causes of sin tho Vcdic Indians clearly 
believed that “to err is human” (I. 25, 1, VII, 89, 5). They 
plead as excuses for sin thoughtlessness, weakness of will, 
wine, anger, dice, bad example and evil dreams*. Besides 
being responsible for one's own sins, there is also the 
suggestion in VII. 86, 5 and II. 28, 9 that one may be 
responsible, for the sins of others, especially for the sins 
of one’s ancestors, who are bound up with one in the same 
bundle of life*. 

oj As omnipresmt and omniscient, Varuna is a witness 
of the deeds of men. — For this aspect of Varuria’s character 
I. 25 is important: 


•IV ^ 1.2; V. ce. 4; VIII. 41, 7 

’I. 25, S, 10, cte. Tlicrc the ■oegntion th»t moral law is m fixed m 
physical law. Hita covers both ideas. * 

*Cf. nohnenberger, AOV. 52 
‘VII. 8C, 6; 89,3, 5. 

* Q. Ex. XX. .'i, Ps r.r. >, flom. Vir iO 
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7 He knows the path of birds that through 
The atmosphere do wing their flight, 

And ocean-dwelling knows the ships. 

8. He knows, as one whose law is firm, 

The twelve months with their progeny, 
Knows too the month of later birth. 

9. He knows the pathway ot the wind, 

The wide, the high, the mighty wind, 
And those that sit enthroned above. 

10. Enthroned within his palace sits 
God Yaru^a whose law is firm. 

All-wise for universal sway. 

11. From there the observant god beholds 
Ail strange and secret happenings. 
Things that are done or to be done 

12. Let him the all-wNo Aditya 

Make all our days tair-pathed for us; 
May ho prolong our earthly lives. 

13. Wearing a golden mantle, clothed 
In shining garb, is Vanina; 

His spies arc seated round about. 

14. He whom deceivers do not dare 
Try to deceive, nor Injurcrs 

To harm, nor th' hostile to defy. 

Quite In the same spirit is I. 24, C: 


Thy realm, O Varuna, thy might, and anger. 

Even these winged birds have not atloincd to, 

Nor yet the waters that go on for ever, 

Nor (raountsdns) that obstruct the wind's wild fury. 

Hero Varupa’s separateness and ethical transcendence 
arc emphasized. Ilis rcatm is 'beyond the flight of birds’, 
beyond the utmost surge of the waters and beyond the 
farthest reach o! the wind-breaking mountains. Within 
the highest heaven he sits enthroned in his thousand-gatdd 
palace, wielding universal sway, aurrounded by his spies’, 


’Tlie »j>iM (>rd«ak) cpf V4niBa be lDt«q'T«l«d ts Ih* rtyi ot tb« tun, 

moon tnd rttm. which, M il were, wmirli o«rt and rcvctl the doings of men. U b 
pwahU. howettr, to tre here the srorkluf rf unlogj, (be hoivonly king Vtnint 
botag «,uln*d like tn ftitMr king with n «i«rtt «rriM' ot tpiet to disoovor 
(TU^oett to them i* (mtxidiod the all«ocIng might of Vtr 
nv. 28C) The Irtniit) Mithn also bas ipict 


t (OlJenberg 
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tho all'Wiso observer of tho deeds of men. The “heaven 
and tho heaven of heavens cannot contain” him; but on 
tho contrary, tho three heavens and the three earths are 
deposited in him (VII. 87, B), and ho is all-embracing j' 
(VIII. 41, S, 7)f Ilis omnipresence is such that a man 
cannot escape from Varuna by fleeing far beyond tho sky* 
(AV. IV. 16, 4). lie knows the flight of birds in tho sky, 
tho path of ships in tho sea and tho course of tho wind; 
and ho beholds all the secret things that have been or 
shall be done. Thus past, present and future, far and near, 
are all alike to him. As such ho cannot bo deceived*. 
■\Vlintcvcr thing two sitting down together talk about, 
Varupa ns a third knows (AV. IV. IG, 2). Ho surveys tho 
truth and falsehood of men (VII. 49, 3). No creature can 
oven wink without him' (II. 28, C), and tho winkings of 
men’s eyes aro all numbered by Varupa (AV. IV. 1C, 2), 
Varupa’s omnlsclonco Is distinctive and typical, Agni being 
compared to him in this respect (X. 11, 1)*. 

^ f) Mcana of gaining the mereg of Vanina. — Among 
tho means expressed or implied may be mentioned moral 
seriousness in trying to discover one’s ‘hidden faults’ 
(VII. 86, 3-4), confession of sin (VII. 86, 6; 88, 6; 89, 3), 
longing to bo justified in tlie sight of Varuna (VII. 87, 7; 

1, 24, IB), prayer for tho remission of penal ty (often) *, purpose 
after new obedience (VII. 86, 7), oblations and sacrifices 
(I. 24, 14), and hymns of praise. As examples of praiso 
arc tho following: — 

Slay this uiy praise song, Varupa, sovereign ruJer, 

Reach unto thceand make thy heart complaisant. VH 86, 8“-^ 
Slay we thy heart by means of song 
For grace, 0 Varuna, release, 

As charioteer a tethered steed. 


' cr. pfi cxxxix. 

• Jti.labJia. VII 86, 1; 1-25, 14} tl 28, 8. 

* Manloncll, VM. 26. 

<vn. 86, 5; 88, 6; 89, 1, 5; L24, 9, 11-151 23. 1-2; V. 85, 7-8, 
ri 23, 6.7, a. 
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Away indeed in search of good 
My (hymns) propitiatory fly, 

Ev’n as the birds unto their nests. 1. 25, 3-4. 

In the prayers for the pardon of sin there is undoubtedly 
too great an emphasis on the removal of the temporal 
consequences of sin; and somo of the Varuna hymns are 
rather conventional and possibly late’. Such literary 
monuments, however, as we have of the worship of Varuna 
represent the fullest consciousness of sin that is found 
anywhere in the hymns of the Uik; and most of them were 
probably produced within some special Aryan tribe or 
priestly family, such as the Vaslsthas*. 

The Vasi^tha hymns to Varuna, Mitra-Varupa, Indra- 
Varuna and the Sdityas in Bk. VII (17 in all out of 104 
hymns, i.e. one-sixth of Book VII) are the most notable in 
the tligveda. 

The hymns addressed to Varupa, e. g. VII. 86, are most 
probably to be regarded themselves as in some sense 
sacrifices*, and, as such, means for propitiating Varupa. 
As soon as Vasistba learns the nature of his sin against 
Vorupa, he purposes to appease him* by means of adoration. 
In the later Vedic literature are described many ritualistic 
devices for accomplishing the eame end*. But in the Varuna 
hymns of the Rv. the sacrifices which receive the emphasis 
are the outpourings in confession and prayer of what seems 


> Hopkici, r.l 61 63. 

’ Wc most renumlwr that Bactiia is onlj Uir«« or foar handml miles from Ihe 
Punjab U Is possible that U« famil; ot tbe Vsiaiilhas remained in touch with 
Bactna, and adranced in spiritual '•onhip pai f puttu snlh the worship of Vanina 
or bis eqniraleBt in Iiln. Keith (/u<lo-/ra*(ans m Bhandarkar CV. 69) holdi 
that “ Iho spread o! the people ©rer Irtn and India did cot at first and In itself 
cause complete sererance". Ttus b probable. II then the Bog:B«sl*on of continued 
intercooiso between the runjab and Uactna is accepted, sre can lake the Vamna 
hjmns and the Zoroasirian reformation as parallel chronologically, and place both 
about 1 000 s c , or a blfie earlier. 

‘<ira-t Vn. 86, 4, tf 1.24, 14. 

•Oldenberg, BV. 319.326 
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almost ‘a broken and a contrite heart'. It is because of a 
change of attitude on the part of the sinner toward his sin 
that Vanina can show himself just while justifying the 
sinful'. Because Varuoa is gracious and merciful, he 
delights to respond to the ci^j' of the penitent. By way of 
the ritually appointed oblations and sacrifices (I. 24, 14; 
VII, 86, 2) the sincere penitent doubtless offered the Vedic 
equivalent of ‘a broken spirit’. 

It is just because Varuna is ethically so exalted and 
because' there is hardly a hymn of his which docs not 
contain some reference to sin and its remission, that there 
is such danger of committing the ‘psychologist's fallacy’, 
that is, tho fallacy of importing modern and especially 
Christian feelings and conceptions into tho hymns. 

fl) Vanina grants protection and happiness lo^ his 
worshippers. — Happy are they who experience the mercy 
of Varupa (VII. 86, 2) and continue in his ordinance 
(II. 28, 2); (or Varuna represented by tho sun has a 
thoushnd boons to give (VU. 88, 1). Ho guards the thoughts 
of men (VIII, 41, 1), grants protection* (II. 28, 8, VII. 88, C, 
Vni. 42, 2), removes fear (11. 28, C, 10), delivers from thief, 
wolf and inauspicious dreams (II. 28, 10) and furnishes tho 
singer with a wealthy patron* (11. 28, 11). 

h) Vanina as Lord of Vie Ethical Order is aholy God . — 


‘ Cf. Korn, irr 

*The word varulhi% 'protection' u denved Irotn t;t In the meaning to 
'enrireJe', 'protect' IVipoJar tboogbt maf bare fcond a connection between the 
name Yanioa and the protcctiec aspect of Vanma'a activity. VTc are reminded of 
the lliblical phrase : " 

"Aa the mountains are round About Jenualcm, 

So Jehovah fa rouDiI about bfa people". Ts. CXXV. 2. 

’Tho dJnarlufi character of the mention of a 'wealthy patron’ need not 
dislorli H» even in a Varona hymn, when we rceall that Zarathushtra in one of 
tho genuine OlthSs reminded Ahum Marda that ho had been promised a* a rcwanl 
" ten marcs with a stallion ami a camel”, besMes "the future gift of welfare and 
immortality” (Yasna XI.IV. fS) It was Iclt by these ancient seen thatgodllncss 
Is profitable not only for "tUe Irfo that fa to come", but also for "the life that 
now is". Then, too, atuiza 11 in II. 28 may be an editorial addition. 
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' This is his distinctive province. Other gods share with 
him in his cosmic activities, such as the creation and 
direction of the world, sending of rain, etc., but outside of 
his own circle of the Sdityas none have to do so fully as 
Varuna with the moral life and destiny of mankind. In 
passages, the context of which is ethical, Varuna is referred 
to as ‘the support' of riia', as iwssessing ‘the fountain of 
rita' (II. 28, B) and as the one on whom as on a mountain 
everlasting ordinances are based (II. 28, 8). The conception 
of ethical order was covered and explicated by the statutes 
{dharman), decrees (dAatnan), and ordinances {vraia) of 
Varuna. The term vrata, which is so often used in con- 
nection with Varuya is to be derived from vri to ‘choose’, 
‘will’, therefore ‘ordinance’, ‘will*. The word suggests 
that the laws of morality are to be referred immediately 
to the holy will’ of Varupa. The best Vedio equivalent of 
the New Testament expression ‘the will of God* would 
accordingly bo Varunasya vratam, ‘the will of Varuijo.’ 
‘The groat conception of Rita ‘Order’ stands in the 
closest connection with Varuya, whether in its cosmic or 
its ethical application. Thus : 

The A.ditf a distributed the waters, 

The rivers follow l’art»n«’» holy order; (cosmic) 
Unwearied do they flow and never tarry, 

Like birds that speed them quickly on their courses. 


* dArtipiMf I 105, G. 

’ MoiUct (JA. X. (1907) 2, p 157) proposes to connect taruns wiik trala 
‘onJinsnee’, AecttAnvrKita.iirpaiH ’contnet*, vrtSia 'order’, 'Uw’. Acoonlingly 
Varan* would tjo originslly * penonilicalioii of the idea of orrff), a Sondet^oU 
'be of order', bke Mitra ‘be of tbe compact*. But h U not also possible that this 
dcriratirc wata, from tbe fertile not erf. may ban been through popular 
clymologizing brouglit into ooDneefion wub Varooa to sj to tom a kiod of 
etymologic-d support for the thought of Uie miU, ordinances, statutes, decrees of 
ViTOM*. Tic Aryans of lodj* fove to ctymologiro, and Sanskrit leads itself 
pecubarly well to such treatment 

’ Tb’j Bzou I Them. etc. 
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As from n bond release me from transgression, 

May we surell, Varuna, ihy ipriny of order,' (ethical) 
May no thread break as I weave my devotion, 

Nor mass of work before the time bo shattered. II. 28, 4-5. 
Tho prayer ‘May wo swell, Varupn, thy spring of order’ 
seems to imply co-operation with Vaniy.t through the 
practiee of righteousness and reverent devotion. Varuna’s 
'ordinances' ore fixed and changeless, nevertheless man is 
free either to obey them or to disobey them. To obey 
them is life and health; to disobey them is death*. 

pita, then, in its ethical connection meant tho moral 
law. It was an impersonal conception. With tho passing 
of Varuna in tho post-Vcdic period, tho content of rtVo was 
taken up into that of dhnrman ‘law’ and karmnn' ‘retri- 
bution’. Tho conception of rita in tho Indo-Iranian and 
Vodic periods is a striking witness to tho belief that tho 
world-ordor is essentially righteous, and that morality 
belongs to tlio inmost nntnro of things. Being embodied 
in tho will of Ynrupa Ilita was made concrete and personal. 
As tho guardian and chorishor of moral order Varupa was 
called rjVfli’tjn ‘holy’ and pMadak^a ‘whoso will is pure*. 
Thus on that ‘far-off bank .and shoal’ of time tho Vedic 
Indians were not without tho conception of a law of 
righteousness viewed as tho will of a holy God. 

G. Vahona and Cosmic Ordek. 
a) Creator and Sovereign — Varuna’s creative activity 
is expressed in such passages ns the following: 

Wise nro the generations through the greatness 
Of him who propped the two wide worlds asunder; 
rushed back the great and lofty vault of hc.nven, 

The day-stiir, too ; and spread (hecarthout broitdly. VII. 8C, 1. 
Varuna cutteth for the sun his pathways, 

Canseth the river Hoods to hasten se.iw.ird ; 


’ Tlic cspresslon Kht fituiys ‘sprinf; of *to* <11. 28, 5), »8 Woomficld points 
out (nv. t20), U 'sound for sounvlIbesMnc’Mtho Avestaa asaA*tJi«o, YMnaX.4. 

* I. 2», 1), II. 15; 25, 1-2, 21; IL 28, 3, 7,9. tf. “The wages of siti is 
death". lUjm. Vf 23. • 
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Digs for the shining days tbdr mighty channels, 

Guiding them as a racer gtiides his horses. 

Thy breath, the wind, rcsoimdcth through the mid*air, 

Like a wild beast that smites its prey in pasture; 

Between these two world-halves, the great, the lofty, 

Are, Varu^a, all thy loved habitations. VII. 87, 1-2. 

In baseless space king Varuna, the holy. 

Sustains erect the summit of a great tree; 

Its rays, whose root Is high above, stream downward ; 

Among us be deposited these glcamings. 

King Varuna hath made a spacious pathway, 

Wherein the sun may travel on his journey ; 

Feet for the footless made wherewith to stay him. 

And by his ban removes heart-piercing trouble. 

The stars that show themselves by night in heaven 
Placed high above,— where are they gone by daylight ? 
Inviolable are Varava’s regulations, 

And through the night the moon wide-gleaming wanders. 

1. 24, 7-8,10. 

i 2 if( 2 , as already pointed out, embraces both cosmic and 
ethical order. Varuya’s creative power is manifested 
especially in the great vault of heaven, through which he 
has made a path for tho sun to travel by day, and for the 
moon and stars by night. As compared with the moon 
and stars, the sun in the Rv. receives tho emphasis, being 
called the ‘day-star' (nafc$afra, VI J, 86, 1), the ‘tree of the 
sky’ (I. 24, 7), the ‘mighty beast’ (VII. 87. 6), ‘the heavenly 
measuring line’ (V. 85, 5), ‘the lofty bull’ (VIL 88, 1), ‘the 
golden swing’ (VII. 87, 5), ‘the eye of Mitra and Varuna’ 
(VL 61, 1), and ‘the bright beautiful face of rita' (VI. 51, 1 ). 
The wind is Varu;>a’s breath' and his habitat or domain 
is the great space between heaven and earth (VII. 87, 2). 


‘ Dots Ihe d<ricrirUoa ot Yanina as baTtog ibc wind tor his breuth, the sim tor 
hU ey«, and the space between hearen and earth for bis home, bear upon his 
onginal phjsical (obstrala? AU thal can Us stH is that it fits in weU enoiiRh 
with the assumed derivation from tW 'to eoroiapass’, namely ‘cDcompa&.inf sky’. 
Ai a matter ot lacl Varuua has beenme so entirely spiritiialiiod in the itv that 
notliioK can be proved wuh certuaty aritgarda bis original nature 
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Varur>a is a <livino pathmalcor, having dug out channels 
for tho rivers and the days as well as for the sun. Tho 
appearance and disappearance of sun, moon and stars and 
their courses are all subject to tho regulations {irnlani, 

I, 2t, 10) of Yanina. There seems to bo tlio suggestion in 
all this that tho order which rules in tho physical world 
should also nilo in tho moral world. Througli his croativo 
might ho makes men wise*. 

Like Ahtira Slazda, Vanina is roprcscnteil as tho creator 
of tho best things: 

Tho Air h.atli V.-iruna pl.aml rnnonR the trco-top^, 

Mfik in the cows ami strength (n the snift hor<p*>, 
tVi'tdom in hearts and fire within the w.'itprn, 

In heaven the. son and soma on the mountain V. 2. 

Aa creator Vaniria is naturally ruler. Tlio attribute of 
sovereignty (ijafra) is very specially hl.«. Ifo is 'the king 
of all that is’ (VII, 87, C), *tho king of the whole world' 
(\*. 85, 3), Tho title Knmrm* ‘nniversal mon.irclj’ is so 
often applied to him that it may bo regarded as peculiarly 
his. Svnraj ‘self-dependent,’ i.r. independent ruler (II. 
28, 1), is also given to him ns n title. Varupa’s sovereignty 
embraces both the phy.'^ical and tho moral spheres. Varuna 
sits enthroned within his heavenly palace, fully equipped 
for universal sway {<>nmrnji/a I. 25, 10). 

Tho sun as tho oyo (cuk^isi of Varuna and the faco),^ 
(rtfiU-fj) of riff* (VI. lit, 1) may bo regarded ns a visible 
symbol* of Vanipa. 'Vo may compare the following: — 


'cr. Vu XIX. and Job XXXVm XU. 

» V. 63, 1. 

* Only • fj-mhol, l-< ii notnl Tbo ewUpbort ot Uie nm and light art avd 
Id conawtlon wiih Vanina, josi as Ibe aam^ Jattapbor* are ineil of <Jod In the 
Diblo. For axamplr. <!oJ U *» Pin and aahlrld', and 'the snn of rJ;hl«wnB<»s’, 
ri.8f, Iti Mai- IV. J. It we hail to thooae beiween the rm and the moon as 
the original phyairal haaU of Vanjua, we thoold, on the basis ot Ligrcdie erWmee, 
hare to rbo<»e the ann 
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Now that at last 1 have come near and seen him, 

The face of Varu^a looks like that of Agni ; 

To see his beanty may the master lead me^ 

Unto the sun in heaven or to the darkness’. A’ll- 88, 2. 

Here, too, the sun as the heavenly form of Agni resembles 
the face of Varuna. But the beauty of Yaruna may be 
seen either by looking at the sun in heaven by day or by 
night looking at moon or star. The theophany of Varuna 
is given at both times to the spiritually illumined. 

Again: 

Like Dyaus, god Varuna sank into the Sindhu, 

Like a white drop, or mighty beast, descended ; 

Ruling in depths and measurer of the inid*air, 

King of this world, whoso empire is fair-bounded. V11.87,e. 

This verse presupposes some place on the Indus where 
fky and water meet, and where Uie light-bearers (sun, moon 
and stars) as revelations of Varuna seem to sink Into the 
sea-like bosom of the great river. Varupa as represented 
by the sun is compared, when he sinks into the sea, with 
a white drop or ball or with a mighty beast. 

b) Varur^a and ike ira/rrs. — We may cite the following 
stanzas from V. 85, 3-0 : — 

9. Varuea caused the cloud-cask opening downwards 
* To stream forth over heaven and earth and mid-air: 
Therewith the king of all the world doth moisten 
The ground, just as the rain the fields of barley. 

4. tVhat time Varupa longcth for the cloud-milk, 
lie moistcnclh the ground, yea earth and heaven, 

The mountains clothe themselves then in the rain-cloud, 
Tltcir firm foundations the strong heroes loosen. 

5. Let me declare this mighty deed of magic 
Of Varupa the glorious and the godlike, 

Who standing in the air’s mid region meted 
The earth out with the sun as with n measure. 

C. This, too, is the all-wise god's deed of magic, 

A mfghfy deed, n ftfch none hath ever challenged, 

That all the streams that pour themselves out quickly 
Do never fill the one sea with their u aters. V. 85, 3 6. 
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Ho knowB the path of birds that wing 
Through air their flight, knows too tho path 
A boat takes, ocean-dwcllcr he. I. 25, 8. 

Tho Aclitya distributed the waters; 

The rivers follow Varuva’s holy order ; 

Unwearied do they flow and never tarry, 

Like birds that speed them quickly on their courses. 11. 28, 4. 

Vnrupn, as lord of cosmic onlcr, has control of tho waters. 
Tho connection of Vnrupa with this department of nature 
is so emphasized as to require special explanation. Tho 
great encircling vaxilt of tho sky is sometimes ‘clothed 
with light as with a garment', majestic in its repose and 
calm, tho very picture of sovereignty and order. Again 
it is covered with dark rain clouds. By day it is traversed 
by tho sun; at night, by moon and stars, and U^as displays 
her beauty In tho morning. It is tho same mighty vault — 
by hypothesis tho same Varuya a.s originally conceived — 
that undergoes these magic transformations. It is sug* 
gostivo that tho word mUya ‘occult power’ is specially used, 
in connection with such changes. In tho ten hymns ad> 
dressed to Varuya mayti occurs only four times (V. 85, 6, G 
and VIII. 41, 3, 8) and then in hymns, which especially 
emphasize Varuya’s connection with water. Through his 
'occult power’ ho measures tho earth by the sun ns with a 
measuring lino (V. 85, 5), brings it about that tho constantly 
flowing streams never fill tho one sea (V. 85, C),-and os* 
tablishes tho dawns (VIII. 41, 3). With his sinning foot he 
scatters magic wiles (mayah VIII. 41, 8), doubtless tho evil 
magic of tho demons of darkness. 

Varuna bears tho title samudriya ‘oceanic’ (I. 26, 8) 
and is called a ‘hidden ocean’ {samudrah apicyah VII. 41, 6), 
both references being primarily to his atmospheric 
character. The fact that tho rain falls from tho sky 
proves that there is in the sky an invisible ocean, as tho 
source of supply, ‘the waters above tho firmament’, 
Varuija *iio of the aibcovering sky’ is thus naturally 
conceived as ‘ho of tho aibcovering rain’, tho two appearing 
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at times as one and the same. A similar development of 
meaning is seen in Dyaus, Zeus and Jupiter, each originally 
meaning ‘the bright, shining sky’, and each coming to 
have in addition a ‘rainy’ character*, just as in the case 
of Varuua. Furthermore Yarooa by a natural development*, 
very much as in the parallel case of Indra, comes to bo 
the lord of the earthly os well as of the heavenly waters*. 
7. Vakuna and the Adityas. 

The Adityas are a group of gods with Varuna the 
Aditya par excellence at their head. They may be charac- 
terized in general as ‘the gods of celestial light’*. The 
group, hoTTOver, issomewhatindefinitobothastothenumber 
of gods it includes and as to thoir names. In II. 27, 1 six 
are mentioned, namely Milra, Aryaman, Bhaga, Varuna, 
Dak^a and AniSa. In IX. 114, 8 the number is given as 
seven*, in X. 72, 8 as eight. In the later Vedic literature 
twelve is the usual number of Iho Adilyas, to correspond 
apparently with the number of the months. 

In addition to the names given above there arc 
sometimes mentioned Dhatar, Indra, Vivasant, SI3rt5ijda, 
Shrya and Yi^nu. There seem to bo certain points of 
J contact between the seven AmrsAa Spentas of Zoroastri- 
I anism and the Vedio Adityas (likewise assumed to be seven). 
In order, however, to make up tho list of seven Adityas, 
it is necessary to add one to tho’number given in II. 27, 1, 
Shrya as Macdonell thinks*, or possibly Parjanya^ 


* Ct. Jtpitrr Jlurfvt and Zcuc tkl <7rm rues) 

’ ■* Dcr OcHl. clcr iiber den pWlrt, winl ticli Ictcljt zii eiocm Colt »ll<>s 

U’nsscrs nod ta denn aach Sfnrrs ra(vicL«tn Oldenbn^, ZDJIG. L. SO. 

‘The coDceplion of Varasa as irgenl ot the walers would find a support In 
popular etymology, if Vanina were ronmseted snlU frl ' to eoTer' in the sense ol 
‘he whose coTsnng U rain and dew’, or with sneh wonla u Tirt ‘water’ and inri 
■rirer’. See lIopLina Et. 60 n 1,71. FurheMYS. JI. 124.J25) hoUU that the 
watery character of Vanina ii onginii] and loadamcnta]. 

‘MaodoncU, VM 4t. 

* So Yawia 47. 1 at lotcrprrtnl by OMenhcir, ZDilO. L- 6j. 

•Mt. 44. 

’ Bchrrrder, AU I, 403 423. 
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a) Varuntx and Miira, the Aditya aiiefs Of tho 

approximately seven Adityas tho most distinct and indi- 
vidualised are Varuna and Mitra. Mitra has not a single 
quality which is not found in Varuna’, What is said 
of Varuna alone is said equally of Mitra-Varuna. Thus 
Mitra and Varuna are related to rita (V. 62, 1) and are 
even identified with rita (V. 08, 1), have the sun for their 
oyo (VII. C3, 1). are kings and imperial nilers (V. 02, 3; 
63, 2), wield dominion {k^alra V. G6, 2, 6), arc Asuras and 
possess «wj/ra-hood (VII. 65, I, 2), are the guardians of 
rita (VIL 04, 2) and of tho word (V. 02, 9), manifest 
croativo activity by establisliingheaven and earth (V, 62, 3) 
and setting tho sun in heaven (V. 63, 7), possess steadfast 
and inviolable ordinances (V. 69, 1, 4), have spies and 
watch with unwinking eye tho deeds of men (VII. 61, 3), 
take account of sin* (VIL 60, 1, 6, 9; 65, 3), manifest anger 
(VII. 62, 4), are tho chastisers of anrita (VII. 60, 6; 01, 6), 
strengthen and cherish rita (V. 05, 25 67, 4 ), are observers 
of rita, i.c. ‘order-loving’ (rUnvand VII, 02, 3), are pure- 
minded {pHtadak^asa V. 66, 4), arc gracious and mcroital 
(V. VO, 1; VII, 60, 10), are wise (V, 03, 7) and givers of 
W’isdom (VII. 00, 0, 7), are iiniters of people (V. 05, 6 ; 72, 2) 
and upholders of mankind (V. 67, 2), wield occult power 
(mays V. 63, 3, 4) and through it effect magic transfor- 
mations of tho sky (V. 03, 4, 0), send forth tho rain (V. 03, 
1-3, VII. 05, 4), arc lords of rivers {sindkupail VII, 04, 2), 
and together mount their car in the highest heaven (V. 62, 

6, 7-8; 63, 1). 

Hymn V. 03 emphasizes tho rainy aspect of Mitra- 
Varupa and its connection with maya ‘occult power’. 


' WJlh the eteeption fwwiWf ot ‘oailioff mtn’, which bowercr 

is reilly imiilicit in VAninn, it not »ctnally preJicatol of him in !■ 136. 3. 

• Mitra-Vnruna nre IhirfpnMV ninUasya trlS, (. e. 'harriers,- fumisiicd with 
mtmy fellers, s^inst falsehood'. See Macdonell, VJI. 86. It is worthy of note 
that the group of Vasiijlha hymns to Mitm-Vnnwa IVIl. CO CO) contains references 
to sin, w facrcas the corrcsponiiing Atri givap (V. 68-72) « det-oW of such retcKocc, 
at least explicitly. 
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containing also allusiona to the Manits or ‘storm-winds 
and Parjanya tho deilied ‘rain-cloud’. It reminds one of 
V. 85, a hymn to Varuna already considered and also of 
V. 83 a hymn addressed to Parjanya. 

To Mitra-Vanina V. C3. 

1 In highest heaven ye twain united mount your car, 

Joint guardians of order, ye whose law is true ; 

\Yhat man here, Mitra-Voruna, is blessed of you, 

To him from out the sky the rain with sw eetness streams. 

2. As joint imperial rulers govern ye tho world, 

O Mitra-Varuna, sunlike at the sacrifice; 

The rain, your boon, wc crave, and immortality, 

The thundertrs traverse tho heaven and the earth. 

S Joint kings, strong bulls, and lords of Jmaren and earth arc yo 
O MUra-Varupa, present and active everywhere; 

With gleaming storm-clouds girt ye twain attend the roar, 
And through the Asura’s * magic power cause heaven to rain. 
4 . Your magic power, 0 Mitra-Varuna, in heaven resides; 

The sun, a gloaming weapon, as a light, doth roam; 

Him in the sly nith ctoud and rain ye do obscure; 

The honied drops Parjanya, then bestir themselves. 

6. Their easy-running car the Maruts yoke for pomp, 

Even as a hero, Mitra-Varupa, in battle strife ; 

Tho thundcrers traverse the gleaming atmosphere; 

Ye twain alt ruling, sprinkle us with milk of heaven. 

C A voice, in truth, refreshing, gleaming, shattering, 

Parjanya utters now, O Mitra-Varupa; [ power ; 

Tho Maruts clothe themselves with clouds through magic 
Cause yc the sky to rain, the red, the spotless one. 
f. Through l.tw and through the Asurn’s magic power ye guard 
The ordinances, Mitra-Varuna, wise gods ; 

Through rita, holy order, rule yc all the world ; 

The sun in heaven ye stationci) as a gleaming car. 

Professor Leopold von Schrcwler in n recently published 
work’ seeks to find tho seventh Sdityn in Parjanya, which 

‘ t- 130. ~~ 

’ The Arar» mentioneJ here (tv J, 7) is tilher Dyiiis or Parjsnya. Sc^ 
>!«s3on«U, Wl. 24, Clntrnh on the puui(r>; v- IJnulko, Dyiliij J*„ra 5‘, CO 
’Jrltckc Rrnjtoit ini4,{,p.40S423. 
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he regards as originally an epithet of Dyaus, and a parallel 
form of Dyaus and Varutja in their capacity as heavenly 
rain-givers. Whether this view be correct or not, the 
groat hymn -to Parjanya (V. 83) is worthy of insertion, 
because of its correspondence with similar utterances 
addressed to Varuna and Mitra-Varupa 

V. 83. To Parjanya* 

1. Salute the mighty one with these thy praise-songs, 

Parjanya laud, with reverence seek to win him. 

The bull, the bellowing one, whose gifts enliven. 

Places his seed in vegetation, germ-like. 

2. The trees he shatters and he smites the Raksasas, 

The whole world is afraid of the grcat-wcaponed one. 

Even the guiltless man before the strong one flees, 

What time Parjanya thundering smites the evil-doers. 

3. Like charioteer with whip his horses urging hard, 

Ho niakoth manifest his rainy messengers; 

From far away arise the lion’s thunderlngs, 

What time Parjanya constitutes the rainy sky. 

4. The mighty winds break forth, the lightnings flash and fly, 
The growing plants shoot up, the heavens stream with rain ; 
For the whole world of being refreshment is produced, 

What time Parjanya quickeneth the earth with seed. 

5 Under whose law the broad earth bendeth lowly, 

Under whose law boofed creatures leap and gambol ; 

Under whose law the plant-forms grow diversely, 

As such, Parjanya, grant us mighty shelter. 

C. Bestow on us, ye Marnts, ram from heaven ; 

Pour fortli the gonial streams of the strong stallion. 

Come hither with this thunder, O Parjanya, 

Shedding the floods as Asunt oar father. 


' See hv. V. 85 and V. G3, pp. 13C •ml 140. 

’ll ihc word Pitrjanya, in sjnte of phonetic difKcuiticj, proves finally to be 
identical with the name of the lithuHiian tbnndcrgod /\rrtuna». then it goes back 
to the IE. period. Possibly the phonetic difficulties may be removed by assuming 
wiih Crassinana and v. Schrreder a derivation from the root pare ' to fill, satisfy’ 
< t- Piircanj/a, this through tiic working of popnlar etymology hiving been turned 
into Parjiinya, ibe rain-cload which genemtes (fan) tiie plants. See v. Schra-der, 
AP.. 422, n 2. 
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7, Bellow and thunder thon, the germ deposit: 

With wagon water-laden fly around us. 

Draw’ well thy water-skin unloosened downward, 

Let'heights and valleys all alike be level. 

8. Draw up the mighty vessel, pour it downward ; 

May the streams thus released flow forward rushing, 

Moisten and drench with ghee the earth and heaven ; 

May there be found good drinking for the cattle. 

9 When thou, Parjanya, bellowing, 

And thund’ring smitest tvil-doers, 

This whole world, thereupon exults. 

Yea everything upon the earth. 

10. Rain thou hast shed, pray grant us its cessation ; 

Thou hast made passable the wildernesses. 

Plant-life thou hast begotten for man's sustenance, 

And from thy creatures hast received a praise-song 
This hymn reminds us vividly of Psalms 29 and 65, the 
thunder and rain Psalms ot the Old Testament. As there, 
so hero, as well as in V. 65 and 65, w'o have the revelation 
o! deity in storm and rain. The imagery is thcriomorphic. 
Parjanya is the bellowing bull ot the sky'. Through the 
rain represented as his seed ho quickens the earth and 
generates the plants providing food and drink tor man and 
beast. The ‘will’ Cirafft} ot Parjanya governs all things 
within the sphere of bis activity (v. 6). There is a distinct 
ethical clement. With his weapon Iho lightning, Parjanya 
smites the demons and Iho evil-doers (vv. 2, 9), and causes 
the whole world to rejoice at the vindication of righteous- 
ness. So terrible is ho that oven the guiltless man flees 
before him. In v. G P.-irjanya receives the remarkable 
epithets ‘asur.T’ nnd ‘father’-— the Asura who is at the 
same time *our father' — epithets which elsewhere are 
almost entirely confined to Dyaus and Varupa*. As re- 
gards ethical quality there is nothing in this hymn which 
might not have been addressed to Vnnma*. 


’ V. :>«, fe 

' K»thPr A»ur» tn X. lit, Z U ftoWay \ Hunt Ct 
1 wid tlC; but sre abo Oldrabeig, Rtgtnla .Yoftn. 

‘ IlorWn* r.l 102 lfl| 


V. SchrtpJw Alt 310, 
>-311. 
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b) Common Characteristics of the Aditya-group.— 
Varujja stands out clear and distinct with sharply defined 
characteristics. Mitra his companion and double is in most 
matters simply the replica of Varu^ia, What is true of 
Mitra is true of all the otlior Xdityas in their relation to 
Varmja their head. They have little or no individuality 
or real personality. They indeed form a system with 
Varuoa, revolving about him, as it were, like planets about 
a central sun. But in relation to Varupa they arc little 
more than expressions of his divine nature, personified 
aspects of the same, — in short, little more than names of 
the great god. Thus Mitra and Aryaman explicate the 
social nature and laws of Varupa. Mitra, 'he of the 
compact’, signifies that Varuria Is a covenant-keeping god 
and demands that men should bo like him in this respect. 
Aryaman 'the loyal’, 'tbo true ’ with special rofcrcnco to 
the marriage contract means that Varupa desires truth and 
loyalty in the marriage relation. Bhaga, 'ho of bounty’, 
and AihSa 'he of the due share’ emphasize the bountiful 
and gracious character of Varupa who ' gives to all men 
liberally’, and to every man his duo. Dak^a ‘he of strength, 
cleverness, insight, will’ emphasizes the creative purpose, 
power and skill of Varupa. In a word, if the Xdityas are 
‘in the aggregate sense gods of celestial light’ ', they are 
also, ‘in the aggregate sense', gods of truth and righteous- 
ness, the creators and directors of on eternal and invio- 
lable world-order, both physical and moral. Being ob- 
servers of order’ rilavanafi, i, e. ‘holy’ themselves, they 
are able to say with one voice: "Co ye holy, for I am 
holy”*. With some slight abatement’ the saying of 
Macdonell is true that “there is no hymn to Varupa (andM 
the Xdityas) in which tbo prayer for forgiveness of guilt^ 
docs not occar, os in t!to hymns to oth&r deities the praye^ 

• MacdonclI. VM. 44. t[. I Jolin I. 5. 

‘I refer, I. JC. 

•Sec p. 139. a. 2. The Viiruna brniii Rt. VIII. 41 haj also no explicit 
ethical reference. 
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/ As an abstraction from the Jdityns, Aditi is not only 
ethical, but also luminous. Slio is asked for light CIV. 25, S), 
her imperishablo light ia celebrated (VII. 82, 10), and Dawn 
is called ‘the face of Aditi' (1. 113, 10). This is the aspect 
of Aditi which Ilillobrandt makes central — Aditi as tho 
light of day in Its boundlessness and imperishability *• 
In X. 03, 2 occurs tho expression dyaur aditi 'Aditi tho 
sky’ or ‘boundless sky’. On tho basis of this and similar 
expressions Max Mnilcr* thought of Aditi as tho unlimited 
expanse of apaco visible to tho eye, ond Roth* ns the bound* 
Icssncsa of tlio sky as opposed to tho tinito earth. In I. 73, D 
Aditi seems to bo identified with tho earth*. This is tho 
view of Pischol® following tho NaighanUika. Tho earth 
for Pischol is ‘tho inexhaustibly creative and generous ono’. 
In a lato passage (I. 83, 10) Aditi stands for universal 
nature in a Panthoistio sense. These vorious cosmological 
and mystical extensions of tho meaning of Aditi are mado 
possible by applying tho Idea of ‘boundlessness’, ‘Jack of. 
limitation’ to different aspects of nature*, such ns heaven, 
earth and tho totality of existence. Such speculations 
based upon tlio etymology of Aditi are quite after tho 
manner of Indian thought, and arc a Rigvcdic anticipation 
of the methods of tho Rrahmaoas. 

d) Adityoi and Amcdia Spentas. — Roforonco has 
already been mado ’ to tho similarity which holds between 
these two groups of gods. Tho points of resemblance have 
been impressively drawn by Oldenborg*. Almra Mazda 

‘ vM. nr. loa-ios. 

* sw;. 32. 21 J. 

* PW. 

‘ I'rlthlvi . . . .mniii .... atilUh. I. e. 'boundlesi motlicr Kirth ' or ‘ apaoiou* 
Mother Arllti'. 

‘^8. ir. fit.. 

•Ma* Mullrr dc/InM AclUI «* “whut hfieo from bondfl of an/ kind, whether 
of *p!ieo or time, free from phyaicftl w«*lnc«i, fren from moral gollt”. 8HK. 32, 
241. 

’p. 2-. 

* I’.V. 22-30, Bud ZDMO 60 (IBIC), 43 fcs. 

10 
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stands at the head of the (seven)’ Araesha Spentas, as 
Varupa at the head of the (seven) Xdityas. As ^lazda is 
an Ahura, so Vanina is an Asnra. Ahura Mazda is the 
lord of right (juha) and Varupa of order (r«fo)i both 
bearing the same epithet, ashavan rilavan ‘righteous’, 
‘holy’. In the Avesta Ahura and Mithra appear clearly 
conjoined*, just ns Mitra and Varuija in the pv. In the 
Avesta the sun is ‘the eye of Ahura Mazda’ (Yasna I. 11); 
in the Veda, ‘the eye of Mitra and Varuijn’ (VI. 61, 1, etc.). 
As Ahura is related to Spenta Jfainyu 'Holy Spirit', so 
Varuna is related to Aditi, the holy mother whose nature 
is freedom and guiltlessness. The Amesha Spentas “are 
parts of the divine hypostasis, sharing with Mazda the 

name Ahura ‘Lord* The Ahoras are not really separate 

from Mazda or subordinate to him; they seem to be 
essentially part of his onm being, attributes of the Divine 
endowed with a vague measure of separate existence for 
the purpose of bringing out the truth for which they 
severally stand.”* The same view is to bo taken of the 
.^dityas in their relation to Varupa. “Alongside of Varupa 
the uniquely great Adltya, the other Xdityas appear as 
little more than expressions of his divine nature, porsonU 
fied aspects of the same — yes, hardly more than names of 
the one great God”*. Thus the Adityas represent the 
‘holy of holies’ of Vedic religion, even os tho Amesha 
Spentas, ‘Immortal Holy Ones’, hold the same place in 
Avestan religion. 

How are the similarities which hold between Xdityas 
and Amesha Spentas to bo explained? Two such similar 


‘ Ncithfr the Aaitju nor the .\aMslis SpcnUi tppear u a dcrinltoly dosed 
BTOiip The number teren is in earh ease eomptiratiTeW late. What determined 
the seleetioo c( candidates foi the phee o£ honour next to Ahom Miida and 
Vanina reapertirely a™ not the demands a hied numhei, but rather ethical 
and spirilnai congrulty. 

•Yasna I. 11, .t\uiofibjf8 >f<ttraei6ya (DTandra«>mpound). 

’ Moulton, VZ IX. fl-, 293 293. 

* T. Sthroxlcr, AH. 353. 
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linos of development almost certainly presuppose, as 
already stated a common starting point in the undivided 
Indo-Iranian period. The Zoroastrian reform obscured 
many resemblances which must have existed by leaving 
not one name in common in the two lists. The seventh 
book of the Rv. is specially connected with the worship of 
Varuna, and it is possible that tho priestly family of the 
Vasisthas, the authors of tho seventh book, maintained 
some connection with tho mother country Bactria* before 
and during tho progress of the Zoroastrian reform. As 
the' pure doctrine of Yahwch was mediated through a 
small group of Hebrew prophets, so may it have been with 
the high doctrine of Varuria and the Sdityas. The real 
ethical and spiritual earnestness connected with the 
worship of Varuofli the ‘holy’ god, was probably displayed 
only in n limited quarter and among a select few. It may 
be that these ‘select few’ continued in contact with their 
‘separated brethren’ across tho mountains, both giving 
and receiving spiritual inspiration. It is even possible 
that some of tho stimulus toward the Zoroastrian reform 
came from Indio, or vtcc versa. 

\/ e) Semitic Tnflttenee possibly to be recognised m the 
Adityas and Amesha Spentas. This hypothesis was brought 
fom’ard by Oldonborg* to account for three things; 
{!) tho sevenfold number of tho Adityas and Amesha 
Spentas, (2) the implications involved in tho close asso- 
ciation of Jlitra (assumed to be a sun-god) with Vanina 
(hence taken to be a moon-god) and with five other 
Sdityas (hence taken to bo the five planets), and (3) es- 
pecially tho appearance of such exalted ethical deities as 
Ahura Mazda and Vanina in the Aryan world. To account 
. for these things Oldenberg assumed that there was a 
borrowing of seven planetary gods from tho Semitic (or 
Accaclo-Sumerian) world, and that of these tho moon-god 

' p- 25. 

* From Poshatrur to BSlkh it is less Uiaa 400 miles as the crow flies. 

* RV. 185-195; ZDMO. 50 <1806), 43-68 
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(Varupa) was the bearer o!.the noble ethical qualities of 
the later Ahura llazda and Vanipa, since there was an 
/ earlier ethical development in the Semitic than in tlie 
^ Indo-European world. It may bo admitted at once that 
the discovery of the names of 3fitra and Varuna on the 
Boghaz-koi tablets" counts to some extent in favour of 
Oldenberg’s view. So also does the highly probable Semitic 
origin of the later Avestan goddess Ardvi Sura Anahita'. 
Babylon too was probably responsible for fixing the 
Aihshaspands as seven— a secondary trait— in the time of 
the later Avesta; and Babylon, the teacher of astrondmy 
to the nations, knew of the seven heavenl3' bodies, sun, 
moon, and five planets, possibly the origin of the sacred 
number seven. 

It is true also that tho Babylonian moon-god A'fWMor- 
Sin is described in language which reminds us strongly of 

the Yarmja hymns*. Ho is a ‘merciful ono’ whose 

‘strong command produces right and proclaims justice to 
mankind’ a ‘king of kings’, whoso 'sovereignty is in 
heaven and on earth’*. It must be admitted, too, that in 
the development of any god it is not the original physical 
substratum (whether moon or what not) that is of im- 
portance, but rather tho degree in which tho god represents 
the highest ethical ideals and brings under his authority 
all departments of nature and of life. But all due 
admissions having been made, what is the result? Tho 
sevenfold number of tho Adilyas and Amosha Spentas is 
apparentiy not primary, as is required by Oldenbcrg’s 
hypothesis, but socondstry and late. So is tho sun-naturo 
of Sntra, which therefore cannot servo to prove that 
Varuoa was originaiiy the moon, Tho only question that 
remains is this: Hay there not havo been an influence, if 

' <y. Str»5» 15, 3, 15; C«re< 7 , /raalait IVr* of Onjiiis, JJiOS 30 (10171 
301-303; Moulton 12 23S « ’’ 

* Jirtrow. r.n\- 303 H; OUlralwT?, 7D1I0. Wl.i. 07; C.raoy IVO- inJAO-^ 
36 rp 307*n ; GoCTrold, (JVR. 28 
*J»slro», UHA 30} If 
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not direct, at least indirect, subtle, and almost telepathic*, 
over the religious thinking of the undivided Indo-Iranian 
people in Bactria on tho part of the culturally and 
religiously more developed Babylonians? The Indo- 
Iraniana themselves had something on which to build, the 
lofty conception of Dyaus as Father and Lord, which had 
come down to them from tho time of the undivided IE. 
period, and tho great ethical conception of Asha-rita ‘order, 
righteousness, truth’. It may be that these ideas were 
fructified* and helped to come more speedily and fully to 
fruhion through the influence of Babylonia*. The hy- 
pothesis of Professor Oldenberg has rendered a service in 
emphasizing tho unique significance of Varupa and tho 
Adityas in the religion of tho Ivigvoda. 


' Compare Benan Vf« rfe Jetu$, Ftg. trtoe by C- B WUbouri N. Tt 18C8, 
)> C5: "The delicate and cio^rojraal VirpI treou to rcipopd, as by ft secret echo, 
(0 the seeosd tsoiab ”■ 

* "The admirable eonccpUoa o( the ;ii(i Is probably superior to all that Ls 
fouod in lUbylosi.'Ui rrlipoo aDi) pUltWfihy, asd pvrs proof of an exalted 
mentality among the Indo-Iraoitss This ffors nel, houintr, ptitlurlt tht ftcun' 
(Ifltion of Aij/ttn thought on (hit point bp Iht eonlael ictih Iheir neighl/ouro al Q 
ceip eai Ip period", Camoy ivo. in .lAOS 30, p 303 

' Tbc Influence postulated is o( Die snbllc, telepUhtc sort that made the period 
(i00'400 B. C. so notable in (lie religions aed ctbicnl history of the irorld. For 
example, it w.as the pcriol of Jeremiab. Erekicl and Second Isaiah COO-500, 
Con/ucios 551-478, Dmldba 560-477, bocwics 400-30'! possibly too of Zoroaster 
COO-583 B c. 

Been direct intercourse between Ttibylonia and Bietria daring Ibe period of 
the Indo-Iranian unity (n r. 2500 1 >00 area) must be admitted ns possible. 
Daring all that period Babylonia was m close tnueh with Egypt. If as the crow 
flies, it is about 800 miles from the BopbnUcs to the Mile, it is only about 1200 
Miles from Ibe Euphrates to Ibe Oans This bears upon the possibility of a 
DibyJonian origin for tho tnricd ntnnber »vta in bolb Veda mid Avesta Keith 
{.Vuinbrrs. Aryan, EUK. IX) on the basas of all the cTidenee declares that ‘three 
and nine arc Aryan numbers’, the implication being that seven is possibly Semitic, 
since it is prominent in Babylonian and Hebrew. Among all the JE. branches, 
seven as a'sacrcd number is apparently foiuid, apart from Clirislian inflocnoe, only 
in Iranian and Indian, f. e. in the Avestx and Vetia Bnefria was ne.ir enough to 
Babylonia and the Indo-Irinian period was early enough tor such a loan of the 
nomber seven to be made In connection dnabttcss with trade. This view becomes 
even more plausible, if we hold that the ronle by which the Aryan clans travelled 
eastward to Bactria and India lay across the upper Euphrates and Tigris 




CHAPTER VI. 

AONl THE PRIESTLY GOD. 

1. Introductory.— Tho Rigveda recognises a threefold 
division of the universe into heaven, mid-air and earth, in 
connection with each of which a form of fire is found. 
Tho altar-fire on earth, the lightning in mid-air, and the 
sun in heaven, arc tho same in nature, but differ in location, 
function and attendant circumstances. This is the earliest 
Indian triad, the centre of much mystical speculation. Thus 
Agni is threefold (I. 95, 3; IV. 1, 7)' for thus the devas 
made him to bo (X. 88, 10), has three heads (1. 14C, 1), three 
stations, tongues, bodies (III. 20, 2), three dwellings (VIII. 
39, 8) and three kindlings (III. 2, 9)'. On tho basis of tho 
threefold classification in I. 139, 11 of the 33 gods into 
eleven each for sky, earth and aerial waters, together with 
the three forms of Agni as mentioned above, there existed 
a very early view quoted by Yfiska, according to which the 
three groups of eleven deities reduce respectively to Agni 
on earth, VnyK or Indra in air and Surya in heaven. 
A possible proof-text for the identification of the inter- 
mediate form of Agni with lightning is found in I. 164, 1, 
according to which tho heavenly Agni (=tho sun) has two- 
brothers, of whom ‘the middlemost is lightning’ (ahna) and 


' TlirecCald aie Qtote, the highest, (rue, tod loTeh, 

The births o( this god Cloae enTeloi>cd 

Within the infiiute has be coro« bitiier, 

The shining, gleaming and nsplendent Aryiui IV. 1, 7. 

*As the three stations tnd dveUings ol Agni are probably earth, iivd Mi and 
shy, so his three heads, Viodlmgs and toogaea probibly represent his three forms, 
slur Htt, lichtning and sun. TUs tiiad of Vedic Agois doubtless Lcs at the baMs 
of the thr« liter rituslislio fire*, tarkapalgo. dkotonijo and <lal«(«uiawt Uoiln. 
Tiew of inch texts as II 38, 4 'Sit don in tha three yoaU’, and V. 11,2 *>len 
bare kindlcl Agni in bis threefold neat*, ft b jiossible that the three rttnalLslic 
nres may l«e Rigredic 
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the other is ‘butter-backed’ (the altar-fire)*. But in VIII. 
18, 9 the three are represented as Agni, Surya.and Vata 
‘wind’, the same being also implied in I. 1G4, 44. The 
ambiguity in the Pigrcdic texts between the meanings 
‘lightning’ and ‘wind, explains the view referred to by 
Yaska that the regent of the air is ‘Vayu or Indra’. 

Agni is celebrated in about 200 hymns, being next to 
Indra the most prominent of the Vedic gods. The Agni- 
hymns stand at the beginning of each of the ‘family-books’ 
(Il-VII) and every one of the ten books of the IJv. except 
_ two, begins -with a hymn to Agni. The cult of fire has 
been maintained in India down to the present time — 3000 
years at least. Since the name of the god is also the name 
of the' thing, Agni ‘firo’ is a thoroughly transparent Sonder- 
gott~‘he of the fire'. Hence in contrast with Varupa 
and Indra Agni’s personification is very rudimentary, the 
process being constantly arrested by the fact that his 
nature as firo is so obvious. Thus Agni is called butter- 
backed, butter-faced, buttor-Iioircd, etc., with reference to 
the oblations of ghee which be receives, and flame-haired, 
burning-jawed, thousand-eyed, thousand-horned, etc., with 
reference to his flames* For further illustrations of this 
compare the following •' 

2. Seizing his own food for himself, th’ unagiag one, 

Agni stands greedy mid the brushwood, lull of thirst ; 
tVhen ghcc-bcsprinklcd shines his back like racer swift, 

Like heaven’s exalted ridge he thundering doth roar. 

4. Wind-driven, with the sickle, Agni ladle-fed 

Spreads lightly through the brushwood with his mighty roar; 
When, bull-like, thirstily thou rushest on the sticks. 

Black is thy course, unaging god with fiery waves. 


' So lA\J«5g ■Mid Mtcdonelt. lliUebtmadt fVM- 2. 1231 Geldner (Glossat) 
ttkt aina in the sense of ‘enter’ or ‘hungry’* Shtce it is clear that Vttyu 'triad’ 
is one of the three in I. 104, 44, It is reasonable to look for Viyu or VSta in 
J. 164, 1. rf. X. 159, J- 

»I. 58, 5 1 79, 12; III. I, 18; V 4,3; 'HI. 49, 2. See Macdoncll 
VJf. 99-S9. 
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then fire may also be regarded as the cause of food, wealth 
and prosperity, as it aetnally is regarded in tlio stanias 
quoted above. 

The two most primitive aspects of Agni are undoubtedly 
his ‘domestic’ (damunas) character as ‘house-lord’ (griha- 
■pail), and his function as a dispeller of darkness, evil spirits 
and hostile magic. The Tiv. offers abundant illustrations 
of both points: 

a) Agni's domestic character as his first primitive trait; 
Who o’er the Five Tribes bearing sway 
Hast set him down in every home, 

Sage, youthful, master of the house. Vll. 15, 2. 

Doing his work he dwells in earthly houses, 

Though god he wins the fellowship of mortals. IV. 1, 9. 

As god (fomesfte thou hast settled mortals. III. 1, 7. 

Thus, as Macdonell says, Agni’s "association with the 
dwellings of men is peculiarly intimate”'. It is from this 
point of view that Agni is called by such names ns kinsman, 
friend, father, brother, son and mother. For example: 

As 19 a father to a son, 

Agni be easy of access; 

Stay with us for prosperity. 1.1,0. 

Thee, Agni, men do make their father through the rites, 

A brother through sacrifice, O thou of shlniog form ; 

Thou dost become a son to him who worships thee, 

As a kind friend thon dost protect from all attack. II. 1, 9. 

These stanzas were written from the point of view of 
the developed sacrificial system, but they doubtless pre- 
suppose a more primitive condition. As Macdonell says, 
“such terms seem to point to an older order of things, 
when Agni was less sacrificial and, as the centre of 
domestic life, produced an intimate relation such as is not 
easily found in tho worship of other gods"*. This char- 
acteristic of Agni naturally connects him more closely 
than any oth er'god with the past. In him is perpetuated, 

* VM. 05 

• TM. t*C; ef. Oldfnlycrg, RV. 13 >. 
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as it were, tho usage of tho lathers*. Thus there is 
mentioned an Agni of Bhnrata, Devavata, Trasadasyu, 
DivodSsa and Vadhryasva*. Agni is called an Angiras 
(I. 1, 6), and ho is besought to respond to his worshippers 
as ho did to Manus, Yayati and Angiras in the days of 
old (I. 31, 17). 

V-5)'^ho second primitive trait of Agni is his character 
as a dispellcr of darkness, night-foes, hostile magic, demons 
and illness. 

First, then, Agni’s function in dispelling darkness; 

Over against the D.awns resplendent Agni^ 

' Has been awakened, priest and guide of sages ; 

Of ample splendour, by the pious kindled, 

Tlie carrier-god throws back the gates of darkness, 111.5,1. 
Shepherd of clans is he; btj Ms night-shining rays 
All tho two-footed and four-footed creatures walk ; 

Tho groat bright splendour of the dawn art thou. 

In tlilno own friendship, Agni, may we live unharmed. 1. 91, 6. 
0 Agni god, whose wealth is light. 

Beaming with radiance like the sun 

Boldly thou doit Ike darkness slay VIII. 43, 32. 

Swallowed by darkness was the world and hidden ; 

At Agnl’a birth tho light became apparent. X. 88, 2. 

Secondly, Agni repels enemies. The dispelling of 
darkness is closely connected with tho discomfiture of 
enemies, for undoubtedly the Vcdic Aryans experienced 
night-attacks from their foes. The opportune rising of 
tho sun would often mean the flight of tho enemy. 

Through fear of thee the clans of dusky colour 
Have fled at random leaving their possessions ; 

When thou, fierce glowing Agni, stronghold-piercing. 

Hast shone, Yaisvanata, on behalf of Puru. VH. 5, 3. 

Thirdly, Agni wards off hostile magic. Anthropological 
researches have abundantly shown the large place that 
magic holds in tho life of primitiro man. * 


* Jliclonell, VM. a(i; IIilIebntBU, Vlt. If 57, , 

*JjT. II. 7, l; HI. 23, 3; vill. !*», 32; 93,2; X, 6", 1. 
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Should any one bring on us sin, transgression *, 

On him of evil spells inflict the evil; 

Destroy, O knowing one, such imprecation, 

O Agni, of the man that harms by falsehood. V. 3, 7. 

Ghec-olfered and resplendent one, 

Burn thou against the mis4^ievou8, 

Yea, Agni, ’ gainst the sorcerers. 1. 12, 5. 

Jlay our curse overcome the cril-minded ones. 

With thy dread weapons beat away all those who curse, 

Devourers, evil-minded, be they far or near. 1. 91, 8*, 9“ <>. 

These passages indicate a strong belief in the potency 
of the magic spell. A conflict between two hostile tribes 
was often a conflict between sorcerers using magic *. 
From the point of view of the Vedic hymns the magic of 
their enemies was the magic of ‘evil-minded sorcerers’, 
nnd so belonged to the works of darkness. 

Fourthly, Agni destroys the demons or puts them to 
flight. The belief in demons and goblins of the night is 
an article of the primitive faith of mankind — a belief 
vastly antedating the composition of the Vedic hymns. 
The distinction between sorcerer and <lemon is not always 
clear. 

Agni expels the Itak^asas, 

God of clear radiance, deathless one, 

Bright, cleansing, worthy to be praised. 

Agni protect us from distress, 

With hottest flames, unaging god, 

Burn thou against our enemies. \ni, 15, 10, 13. 

The raksas-slaying racer I besprinkle, 

Mitra approach for most capadous shelter ; 

Kindled and sharpened by the potent offrings 
May Agni guard ns day and night from mischief. 
Kindled, with name attack the Yatudhanas. 

- O Jatavedas, armed with metal grinders; 


.. U. ,1, o T. IIU.k hM 

iten XXn.XXIV. ’ 
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With fiery tongue assault the Muradevas, 

Rend, place within thy mouth the raw-flesh eaters. 
Annihilate with heat the Ydtudkanaa, 

With fiery force annihilate the Hakaa^s: 

Annihilate with flame the Muradevas, 

Burning against thelife-destroying monsters', X. 87, 1,2,14. 

,, The modern man has no difficulty in understanding 
tho primitive man’s tendency to associate demons and 
ghosts with darkness. With the breaking of the day how 
quickly tho mind-created goblins of tho night take them- 
selves off. 

Fifthly, Agni banishes illness, or perhaps more strictly 
ilincas-domons, for this is the primitive point of view. As 
Macdonoll* says, “evils closely connected with human life, 
such as disease proceed from lesser demons”. The hygienic 
value of fire, warmth and light must hove impressed 
primitive man. 

To (lie sage Agni render praise, 

Him o( true rules in sacrifice, 

Qod, banishcr of illnesses 1. 12, 7. 

The last line might just as well be translated: 'God, 
banishcr of illness-fiends 

Thus far we have considered tho aspects of fire which 
would naturally impress primitive man — the function of 
tho fire on the hearth as the centre of domestic life, its 
function as a dispellcr of darkness, demons and hostile 
magic, and its function as a cosmic force vitally connected 
with tho growth of animal and vegetable life, and. so tho 
cause of food, wealth and prosperity. These aspects of 
firo are all most primitive, although they are often tonnd 
side by side with more modern conceptions. 

3. The SACRinciAL Aom. — Tho discovery of fire as 
a means of preparing food was one of the most epoch- 


‘ Acconlioi; to Oldcnlietg (RV. 33C 3t0) a distinction must be drawn between 
the sicrifielal lire and the majic hr*. The lire which is besought to expel or 
destroy demons Iwlongs to the Uticr category. 

• VM. IS. 
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making experiences of mankind. It probably came about 
accidentally through forest-fires caused by lightning. We 
may assume that wild animals would be killed by the fire 
and roasted*. Primitive man always hungi*y would thus 
get his first taste of roasted flesh, and at the same time it 
would be easy for him to snatch a fagot from the burning 
forest, and keep it alive. In some such way as this the , 
great discovery was made. Cooked food was seen to be 
more palatable than uncooked food. And so food prepared 
by fire would be set before a guest, in order to do him 
honour. After the same analogy the gods being conceived 
anthropomorphically as the divine guests of men would be 
entertained and fed with fire-prepared food. Such is un- 
doubtedly the psychological oripn of the chief sacrificial 
use of fire*, stated very roughly. 

A distinction must be drawn between fire-offerings and 
firelcss offerings. Fire offerings are those which, whether 
prepared by fire or not, are consumed in fire and go up 
in flame and smoko to the gods. Fircless offerings, on the 
other hand, are those that, whether consisting of cooked or 
uncooked food, arc not consumed in fire, but are laid out 
lor the gods to eat. Of the two types of offerings the 
firelcss variety would seem to bo tho more primitive. The 
well-known passage in Herodotus (I. 132) describes a 
Persian sacrifice of the tireless sort, according to which 
tho dismembered parts of tho animal victim, after being 
seethed, are laid out on a carpet of tho tonderest herbage*. 
This carpet of grass corresponds to tho Vedic barhis*, the 


' Chu-lo L4inb'( VmertaUom ItoaH Fig is tbe "Eswirs ot Elm” 

’ OWcBboi^ {RV. 317) ttfen to «u)y esn of lire, which m»y nmd in 
clos* «mae<Uon wjlh the •wnhcUl fire, nmnely the tire ih»t ecare* away demons, 
and the Rre in which the Rmnants of the aacriiice as possibly dangcrons to men 
(ef. I*t MI 15). are coiuuraed. 

•Uoalton, EZ. 391; Oldeobeiij, K\-. 311.317: Skihtadcr. FRF- II. IMS. 

‘ The tender grass mentioned by lirrodotos reminds ns of the dMcripUon ^ 
fcarkis U -wa M wool', broamrwdlb, Rt. V. 5. 1. tf. Areslaa fcarcii,!. 
‘bolster'. Note that the bar»<s is to cksrty connected with the gods at their 
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sacrccl ‘atrow’ or 'litter' on which the pods nro invited to 
sit and partake of the sacrificial food. Herodotus tells us 
that tlie old Persians had no fire-altar in connection with 
'the carpet of horbapo’. In the \\\\, however, the juxta- 
position of harhis 'litter' and redi 'altar', would scorn to 
bo an indication at onco of the primitive method of firclcss 
sacrifice and of the later innovation of the firo-altar’. 
Poth the old and tlio new, ns so often scon In Indian 
practice, arc thus brought together, the harhis which re- 
quires the gods to come to earth for their feast, and the 
vedi which carries in flame and smoko the sacrifice to 
heaven. As illustrating the two points of view there may 
be quoted the two following stanzas of I. 1 : — 

Apni Is worthy to be prnf«o(l 
Tly former and by new; 

May he tlic devas hither bring. 1. 1, S 
That is, to sit on the harhh nnd partake of the food 
(originally laid out on ItV And for the second point of 
view: 

Agni, the riicanJ sacrifice 
Which thou cncirclest on all side-. 

That to the devas truly goc^. I. 1. 4. 

That is, the sacrifice, when encircled by fire nnd so 
consumed, goes to the gods in lieavcn. 

Under tlio bend of Fire as n encrificinl clement wo may 
roughly classify the Ycdic material ns follows: — 

a) Agni dwells in the redi or fire-pit, where ho (or It) 
is kindled at dawn (the nwntinfj sacrifice). 

To Ih' nUar-teated falr-r<ilal>lishcil, brilliant (god), 

To Agni proffer drink-lJke lli« encircling ghcc. 1. UO, t. 


rarthly fexiti toil with In moiKcilon «flh Ihe alixr fin* lh*t It rteriTC* 

•jiolhfod* ijid In the Apr'I hjrwnii li sdoml m* form of Acnl- Ar«pfOin(j ioTalll. 
Sniiib. VI. 3, 8, 3, » holy b the barfj^ tiiat the offering b not ln»l, i.t tlcRI©! hy 
falling upon It. 

' Olcbnlitrg, KV. .trs. 
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Over against the Dawns resjJendent Agni 
Has been awakened, priest and guide of sages, 

Of ample splendour, by the pious kindled. III. 5, 1. 

Agni arrayed in many-colonred garments 
Is seated in the navel of the broad earth, 

Born ruddy in the place of sacrifices. X. 1, G 
As such, O Agni, be to us the nearest. 

For help the closest, while ihU dawn is breaking. IN'. 1, 5. 
Agni’s abode being in the form of a round fire-pit is 
called ‘the navel of the earth’. The round altar of earth 
corresponds to the round sun in the sky *. 

Navel of earth and head of heaven is Agni. 1. 59, 2. 
b) Agni is strengthened with fuel, ghee and soma for 
hia various tasks. 

The iofty one has by receiving fuel 

Propped vp the sky, the highest light becoming. HI. 5, 10. 

Hen with oblations magnify thee ever, 

Agni the agile * one, to act as envoy. VII. IJ, 2. 

O Agni, magnified with ghee. 

On lightest car bring near the gods; 

Thou art a hotar Manus-made. 1. 13, j. 

This is thy goodness that when kindled in Ihy house, 

And soma-fed, thou dost awake, most merciful. 

Treasure and wealth thou givest to thy worshipper; 
Inthineownfricndship, Agni, may we live unharmed. 1.94, 14. 
Thus by means of fuel, ghco, etc. Agni is made to blaze 
up fiercely, and so is enabled to do liis work. 

c) Agni as the sacrificial fire is the mediator and 
messenger between gods men. 

Through thee who art their mouth the guileless deathless 

All eat the oirring which is sacrificed to them II. 1, 
However constantly to all 
The gods wc offer, yet In thee 
Alone the sacrifice is made. 1. 26, C. 

’ C". /fi7fc6r»niA, Vif If 133* The etreugemcot ot the piece ot secrifice b e 
copy ot the boeTcnly world. 

• ojlra <,e>le> from 0 } to Onre (I. 1 I. ^^o. Gr Situ) » etymology of 

sgni 05 Ihs 'e^ile' or 'nimMe* elniieni 
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To kindle thco may we be able; speed our prayers; 

In thco the p<m}8 <1o cat the offered sacrifice. I. Oi, 3. 

Agni, the other fires are thine own branches, 

In thco the Immortals find exhilaration. I. 59, 1, 

Splendour of sacrifice, great art thou ; never 
Without thco arc the gods exhilarated. 

With all the deathless ones come on thy chariot, 

Sit down here, Agnl, as the first of hotars. VII. 11, 1, 

The strength-begotten deathless hotar downward smites*, 
What time Vivasvant’s messenger ho has become; 

By straJghtcst paths the atmosphere he has traversed, 
Invites the gods in heaven by sacrificial food. I. 58, 1. 

To cat th’ oblation, bring the devas, Agni; 

With Indra leading Jet them Jiere be joyful. 

In heaven among the gods place this our off’ring: 

Yo gods, protect us evermore with blessings, VII, 11, 6. 

0 Agni, mayest thou announce 
Among the gods this newest song 
Of ours, a potent guyatra. I. 27, 4. 

As god domestic thou hast settled mortals; 

As charioteer, the gods directly scekest, HI. 1, 17. 

Delight tlie yearning gods and bring them, youngest, 
Knowing right times, 0 lord of times and seasons. X. 2, 1. 
Awaken thou fho yearning ones, ** 

What time as envoy thou dost go; 

Sit with the devas on the straw. 1. 12, 4. 

By Agni Agni kindled is. 

The sage, house-master, youthful god. 

Oblation-bearing, spoon-mouthed one. 1. 12, G. 

Agni doth send the sacrince to heaven. X. 80, 4. 

Hotar Is he ; he knows the work 
Of messenger; goes to and fro 

‘Twixt heaven and earth, knows heaven’s ascent. IV. 8, 4. 
Bring forth n praise-song for the mighty Agni, 

For him, the manager of earth and heaven. VII. 6, 1. 
Navel of earth and head of heaven Is Agni, 

He has become the steward of the two worlds, I- 59. 2. 
Thee, Agni god, the gods have over set to work 
Unanimously as their representative. IV. 1, 1. 

* Or i>rrha|i!i bolter ‘ntrer Uten', »f»er OIiloBbors** oonjcctoral emeDd*tIon 

Sfe SnE. XLVJ. 4f. 
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Under this head an nnosaall/ large number ol texts 
are cited, since the doctrine of Agni as sacrificial mediator 
is the central doctrine of the sacrificial fire. In and 
through Agni men offer sacrifice to the gods (I. 26, 6) and 
in and through Agni (IL 1, 14; L 94, 3) the gods eat the 
sacrifice and are exhilarated (VIL 11, 1, S). Thus Agni is 
the mouth of the gods (IL 1, 14). Ghee as a drink of the 
gods is poured into the fire with a spoon and so Agni is 
called spoon-mouthed *. Then he mounts up toward heaven, 
bearing in flame and smoke the oblation to the gods 
(L 12, 6; VII, II, 5; VTII. 80, 4); and the flames of Agni 
crackle and roar, calling out to the gods, as it were, to 
come to the sacrifice (L 68, 1; VIL 11, 1, 6). Agni ns the 
roaring fire awakens the gods (L 12, 4), and perhaps from 
this point of view ho is called a hotar (VII. 11, 1, etc.) or 
priest. Agni announces among the gods not 
only sacrifices, but also hymns (1. 27, 4). Agni has a golden 
chariot’ with which he traverses the mid-air by straightest 
paths (L 68, 1), seeks the gods directly (III. 1, 17)^ and 
brings them on lightest car to the sacrifice (L 13, 4). The 
twofold direction of Agni’s car, heavenward and earthward, 
may have been suggested by the upward movement of the 
altar-flame and the downward movement of the lightning, 
when it falls to the earth. Agni rising in fl.'vrae from the 
altar heavenward and falling in the form of lightning from 
heaven earthward is the mediator between tho two worlds. 
On earth Agni is the sacrincial fire on the altar, the 
‘navel’ or centre of earth; in heaven he is tho sun as well 
as lightning. Thus Agni as the sacrificial representative* 
of the gods belongs to both worlds, and as messenger 


' I. 12, C, ‘wbwe DtmUi h » rpoon'. or more rroUblv 'hsrbi: > 

Vfron in iu* niou<U'. ' ® 

* llu ’to nJl’, as srtU u kit *lo ■arfiTice*. 

* n,'. 1, 8 doulUess rrfrrriBSto *0 nOJ, Hame m it mounts heoTMirard 
‘ Aran IV. 1, I; Vlt. 5, 1. 
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moves freely to and fro between them. His connection 
with the two worlds is thus emphasized*. 

4. Aoni’s Heavenly Oiuoin. — According to the llv. 
both Agni and Soma, the sacrificial fire and the sacrificial 
drink, came down from heaven. MatariSvan brought Agni 
from afar (HI. 9, 6; VI. 8, 4). Wo have hero in general 
the Vedic equivalent of the Greek myth of Prometheus. 
There is some difference of opinion as to whether Matar- 
i§van in the Rv. means lightning* or wind*. Wind is the 
usual meaning from tho Atharvaveda onward. If, however, 
we recall that lightning and wind usually go together in a 
thunder-storm, there will be no difficulty in making 
Matarisvan* to mean in tho Itv. lightning accompanied by 
wind. Tho isolated texts® in which Mutarisvan is mentioned 
indicate sufficiently his fiery quality, but do not overlook 
altogether his windy nature*. Wo may regard Mstariivan, 
then, as the lightning form of Agni with n windy charactor. 
Wo know that lightning is attended by wind, is to some 
oxtent guided by draughts of wind, and at any rate tho 
swiftness of lightning is like that of the wind. Tho lightning 
element, which was primary at the beginning, finally 
dropped out leaving in the later Matarisvan only a windy 
charactor, just as in tho parallel case of Varuna nothing 
W’as left finally but tho headship of pools. For the Vedic 
Aryan tho lightning and wind of tho thunder-storm were 
an indissoluble unity. The lightning was windy and the 
wind was bright and gleaming’. The original meaning of 


* Rv. II. e, 7; in 1, 3: 3. 2. IV. 2, J, «te. 

*M-ic<loneU, VM 72. 

* IIilUbraDdt, VM. II 149 154 

* Lit.— ‘growing in his mother' the raiit-clomi (llucdonell. VM , 72), hence 
rrobahlj a mjt!iologic-il rynonym of ApSm XapSt ' Son ot the (heavenly) waters’. 

‘Only 27 in ail. 

"Thus when fashioned in his molber, he became ’the swift flight ot wind’, 
III. 20, 11; and Agni as a racing serpent in the oir (lightnbg) is compired with 
the rushing wind I 79, 1. 

’ In V. 87, 0 the Jlaruts arc compared with fires 
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the myth dearly is that fire was brought to earth by 
•means ol lightning (and wind)'. Agni, then, though as 
the deiiied altar-fire’ a god of earth, yet In origin is a d^a 
‘a bright heavenly one’, brought ‘from afar’. The bringing 
down of Agni and Soma from heaven are the earliest 
instances of 'descents’ in the history of Indian religion*. 
Agni’s title as 'guest' may refer to the same circle of 
ideas. 

5. Agni as the great High Priest. — Since the sacri- 
ficial fire was the centre of the Yedic ritual, it was natural 
to ascribe to Agni priestly functions. 

a) Agni is the divine counterpart of the earthly 
priesthood. 

Thine, Agni, is the Hotar’s, thine the Potar’s task, 

Thine, t«>, the Ke'iar’s; thou art Agntdh for the good; 
Thine the PraS5«tar’s office, thine Adhvaryu’s too,* ' 

The Brah/nun-priest art thou, Honse-raaster Jn our hoBStt 


Agni I praise, domestic priest, 

Ood, minister of sacrifice. 

The Hotar, giver best of gifts. 1. 1, 1. 

Th' Adhraryu art thon and the ancient llotar priest, 
Prasa'tflr, Polar and by birth Porohila; 

Knowing all priestly duties, thou dost give success. 

In thine own friendship, Agni, may we live unharmed 1.94,6 


There was division of labour among tlio Yedic priests, 
their tasks being distributed among seven or eight different 
persons, not to mention the Piinfiita or 'domestic priest’. 
Agni knows and performs. Iho functions of each priest. 
Thus Agni’s priesthood is essential and architypal. Over 
against the many priesthoods of men there is the one divine 
priesthood of Fire, for through Agni alone men worship 
the gods. Thus Agni as tho sacrificial element of fire was 
the great high priest of the Yedic period. This fact may 

•■’niis lakrvtcUtiw HI* in *tU wiUi th« «rlj. yiew qoot*,! by Yiski that the 
r-d of the middle region ia Viyu or Indm. t e. wind or bghtnlng 

’They inUodore the idea ol ‘descents*, swii m tre lono.l in tlii* ora 
Ywno in the t>nu ot animals aoil men. 


■ larns of 
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help to account for the position of the Apii hymns In the 
Rv. collection. They stand first in the 'family books' ami- 

in general occupy the most prominent position In Iho nhole 

collection. At the time when the Kik text was finallr firrf 
(circa coon, c.), the priestly caste had gained the .nprema„ 
over the warrior caste. This condition of Ihl.™ ? 
symbolised by the (act that the hymns dedicated ifno'l- ! 
Agn. are given a more prominent po,;*,, 
nseribed to the warrior Indra, At anr rau, > ^*^'**^ 

says, Agni’s priesthood Is the most salisB’ 
character, he being the great priest m i-/ 
warrior'. p’eat 

h) Agni is the king of eacrificiidr-j.,..,. 

In the abode of mortals has tv iircn,.- , 

The king sat down, performing t'U ir^ ' 

iord of the mighty eacriflcc Is Arc 

Yea, lord of all oblations that are 

He who nt eve and dawn rceebJ 
Praise for his beauty, liou,<t_; 

Whose ordinance is in»iolate.^ll J'*' 

King of the clans, the wonderf-t ' 

Director of the ntos,— ! 

This Agni; may he hearoort,rr 

\/Thou who art king of holy 
Guardian of rita, shining on, ’ 

Increasing in thine own awJ 
Delight the yearning goclsand Irf 
Knowing right times, Q h.^ of g *^.y^*;**, 

O Agni, long-tailed » like , w ' y „ 

Thee let me greet adoringly ’ X- 2, t. 


The sovereign lord of 




/ According to these specimciiT 
/Agni is the king, superinfender» ^ 
and sacrifices and of sacrinc{.j t 

the guardian of and 

f He is 

‘ VM. 07. U inviolate^ 

* The shittlDg flame is compareiJ ^ ^ * 


* Rniw, adhakta, aamrSlan 
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Agni as the sacrificial element par excellence and the arclu« 
type of every human priesthood is the very embodiment 
of ritualistic order’. He possesses the priestly function 
and wields the priestly authority. 

c) Agni, as the wise priest, is able to correct mis- 
takes in worship’. 

If ever we violate your regulations, 

O ye sa^e gods, we who are poor in knowledge; 

Wise Agni, then, corrects the matter wholly, 

So oa to give each god his proper season. 

When, simple as they are. weak-minded mortals 
Fail to bethink themselves of sacrificing, 

Then may the hotar Agni, wise, discerning. 

Worship the god«, best worshipper, in season. X. 2, 4«5. 

Agni is tho very embodiment of priestly wisdom. He 
knows all priestly duties {I. 94, C) and is as wise as a sago’. 
Especially as the ritualistic god is Agni interested in tho 
production of prayers and hymns. lie is tho devisor of 
brilliant speech (II. 9, 4), tho first deviser of prayer (VI. 1, 1). 
As the master of every thought ho promotes the worship- 
per’s meditation (IV. 6, 1) 

G.j Agni as iKTERCESsor. and Judge. 

In relation to sin Agni plays a part only second to that 
of Varuna and the Adityas*. 

a) Agni is an all-seeing god. Ho has eyes (IL 2, 4, 
X. 21, 7), 100 eyes (I. 128, 3), 1000 eyes (X. 79, 5), with 
which to behold the deeds of men. Like Varuna, he has 
spies which he sends forth (IV, 4, 3). He knows accordingly 
the ‘hidden part’ {apleya VIIL 39, G) of men. Ho can 


* Of Ih* lhrf« strand* of meaning in jUi ‘orfer, namtly coamio, ethical and 
ntusUsOe, the meaning ritualKtic order a nalonOly prominent in eonnection with 

* With Agni as the j<n!cctor of htaaaa trorahip oomparc r.om. Vlff. 26-27 
•here the Holy Sjdrit i» represented ni helping our iuHrmity, himself makin- 
interwirion for os, and so enabline ns to offer areeplaldc worship 

* Kantralu I 1 , 5 . 

* Oldenherg, UV. 2f)i. 
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distinguish tho wisdom and folly of mortals lik-o straight 
and crooked backs of horses (IV. 2, 11). Thus Agni is the 
oyo and guardian of mighty and is to bo identified 

with Varuna when tho latter strives after rila (X. 8, 5)*. 

b) Agni takes account of sin and punishes it. lie 
publishes tho guilt of sinful men before Varuna and the 
Adityas, nay, before all Urn gods (IV. 3, 5-8). Tio brings 
evil upon tho man who utters evil spells, imprecations and 
falsehood (V. 3, 7) and consumes with his hottest flame 
those who violate tho fundamental principles (dhnma) of 
Varuna and Mitra: 

May Agni rich in wealth with flame most scorching, 

Agni tho sharp'tooihcd one, consume those people * 

Who break the laws by Varupa established, 

Tho dear abiding rules of watchful Mitra. 

Iloaming about like girls that have no brothers, 

Of evil ways like wives that irJck iJjcir husbands, 

Being unrighteous, lost to truth and goodness. 

They for themselves have this deep place created’. IV. 5,4*6. 

c) Agni intercedes with Varupa for sinners and de- 
precates his wrath. 

Therefore, O Agni, turn to brother Vnrupa, 

The god who graciously accepts tho sacrifice. 

O Friend, to (Varuna) thy friend turn promptly thou, 

Like a swift wheel, like two c.'ir-Btccds in rapid course. 

0 Agni, mercy find for us with Vorupa. 

Knower of Varuna mayest thou, O Agni, 

For us appease tho gwi’s fierce indignation. 

Best agent of tho gods, best sacrlficcr, 

Flaming remove far from us every hatred. 

As such, 0 Agni, be to us the nearest, 

For help tho closest, while this dawn Is breaking; 

Make Varuna go away by sacrificing; 

As liberal one, have mercy, heed our prayer. 

IV. 2, I**-*, rf, 4, B. 


’ Ccrtolotf etblcnl orijcr bero lu well u ritadlitic. 

* Ii the common relation to rHa on the pwt of liolti Vnmna and Agni the basis 
of their Identification in aucli piiassgc# a* II. t, 4; III. B, 4; V. 3,1; VII. 12, 3? 

* The gramwalleal iincertaintie# «t« not #n<di ai to affect the general sense. 
Sec Oldcnbcrg, UYN. I. 270-271. 
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A very notable passage. Varuna is angry. He must be 
appeased. The one who can find mercy with Varuija and 
remove his anger is Agni. This he can do, because Varuija 
is his friend and brother. Agni the sacrificial god, shows 
his mercy' toward the sinful by appealing to the mercy 
of Varupa on their behalf. Thus Agni the priestly god 
fulfils the role of an intercessor. 

d) Agni is besought to forgive whatever sin has been 
committed (VIL 93, 7), to pardon the sin which has been 
perpetrated through thoughtlessness by those who are 
only human (IV. 12, i\ to relc.ase from ‘great guilt' and 
its penalty ‘the prison of gods and mortals’ (IV. 12, 6), to 
make men guiltless before Aditi (IV. 12, 4), to grant Diti 
and keep off Aditi (IV. 2, HX to protect from Vnrupa’s 
dhUrti (harmful purpose I. 128, 7), and to put away the 
wrath of the gods (IV, 48, 10). 

In relation then to sin and its punishment or remission 
Agni who dwells in the homes of men is the counterpart 
of the heaveu-dwelling Varuna \ 

7. Aast AND BainAsrAti.— Brihaspatl* ‘the lord of 
prayer’ shares in the activities of both Agni and Indra, as 
the following hymn together with other passages indicates; 

To Bnhaspali IV. 50 

1. Tbe one who propped with might earth’s ends asunder. • 
The charming tongued, three-seated, loudly roaring, 

Him god Rrihaspati the ancient Rishis 

And sages pondering made their priestly leader*; 

2. They who with noisy rush, exiular.tted, 

For us, Brihaspatl, stormed the extensive 
Dappled, conspicuous, uninjarod cattle; 

Bfihaspati, guard thou the kine recovered *. 


’Th« word *mwy' (atrilika) {« the mine la vecwi 3 and 5. 

’IWixUgne, nv. HI. ICO 174; OHcnbere. ItV. 201, 203.290. 

’ AlhmmtiT* form Bra»w.aiio<j.«f£. ht. 'lord ot 
• I t. miidc their fiuralfla (pundU). 

•rorlhUTerydiUiniltiUauKeMsrdoofU. TUS-US-SC- OMcobenr. Xotm 
1. 305 3M; nillehranclt, Lit. SO 
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3. Brihaspati from farthest distance coming 
The ^to'Iovftra have for tbfcc been seated ; 

For thee the springs dng out or miJked mth press-stones 
Of mead drip superabundance in all quarters. 

4. Brihaspati, when first receiving being 

From the great light that is fn highest heaven, 

With seven mouths, strong-bom, with sevenfold radiance. 
Dispersed with his vast roar the glooms of darkness. 

5. He with his troop exultant, jubilating 
Burst open with his roar th' enclosing Vata; 

I Brihaspati bellowing drove out the cattle, 

That, red and lowing, sweeten the oblation. 

C. Thus the strong sire of all gods would we worship 
With sacrifices, homage and oblations; 

Brihaspati, wo would be lords of riches, 

Begirt with children fair and w.arrior offspring. 

7. Tijat king, indeed, with power and wight heroic 
Doth meet and overcome all hostile forces, 

Who tends and keeps Bflhaapatt well-nourished, 

Honours and lands him who receives first portion. 

8, Truly ho dwells wcll-sct in his own mansion; 

To him the sacred food yields ever plenty; 

To him fipentaneously bow down his subjects ; 

The king with whom the Brahman has precedence. 

U. Ho irresistible obtains the riches 

Of both his enemies and Ms own people; 

The king who for the succour-necjUng Brahman 
Sdcurcs relief and help, the gods assist him. 

10 Drink ye the soma, Indra and Brihaspati, 

Glad in this sacrifice, O ye of mighty wealth; 

, The invigorating drops shall enter both of you, 

Bestow upon us riches linked with hero sons. 

11. Brihaspati and Indra, make us prosper, 

Let that benevolence of yours be with us; 

Assist our prayers, stir plenteous bestowals, 

Weaken hostilities of foe and rivals. 

The points oI contact between Bn'hasp^t^ 2 nd Agni are 
numerous. Both are thrco-seated * and were bom in the 


* trlitilhattha^ lY. 50, I ; V. 4, 8, icfcrriog either to hesren, mid-air and 
earth, or to the three aarri/jdal tire*. 
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highest heaven (IV. 50, 4; VI. 8, 2); both are identified 
with MStarisvan (III. 2C, 2; IIL 29, 11), Nargiaiiisa (L 18, 9; 
in. 29, 11) and Angiras (IL 23, 18; L 1, 6); both are 
associated with the Aftgirasas (X. 67, 2-3; IV. 3, 11), and 
are friends and allies of Indra (1. 18, 6; II. 23, 18; VI, 59, 

2, ); both are purohitas or ‘family priesta'_(IL 49, 9: 

I. 1, 1), and brahmanas or ‘praying priests’ (X. 141, 3; 

II. 1, 2); both offer sacrifice (L 139, 11; I. 45, 10) and 
inspire hymns (I. 18, 7; VI, 1, 1); both dispel darkness 
(IV. 50, 4; VIII. 43, 32), drive away disease (I. 18, 2; L 
12, 7), protect from evil charms (I. 18, 3; I. 12, 5), and 
destroy raksasas (II. 23, 14; X. 87, 2); both bear the title’, 
‘son of strength’ (I. 40, 2; IIL 1, 8) and both are sages 
(II. 23, 1; I. 12, C); each is like afather (VII. 97,2; L 1,9), 
etc. 

Not loss closely related are Brihaspati and Indra, 
Like Indra, Brihaspati is associated with a band of singers* 
docs exploits as soon as born, cleaving Valo, winning the 
kine, dispersing the darkness; is a warrior, drinks Soma, 
gives kine and horses; was generated by Tva^tar*; wields 
the thunderbolt (fa;Va)*, roars like a lion, bellows like a 
bull and thunders; shakes things unshaken, rent the forts 
of Sambara; has a bow and arrow; is a pathmaker, is 
called maghavan, and should be worshipped with faith*. 

It is not strange, then, that the opinion of scholars is 
divided between the two types of affinity pointed out 
above, Max Muller Macdoncll* and Keith {Indian Ultjihology 

* Angiraua belong to HjibsspsOi, Mambi (o Indra. Ilnire both B. and I. bear 
the tide (i<]na;>a(> Mold of a host’ pi. S3, t: X 112.0). Note, howerer, that the 
companions of B{!haspall are once ntUed *boan’ <Baroka X. 07, 7), a name giren 
elsewhere to Bnilra (once I. IH, 6). and to the Manila (once 1. 68, 5), bet not to 
the Angirasaa, nnless in X. 67, 7. Bphaspiti b, howcTer,*aomelimc8 mentioned 
along with the Manits (I. 40, 1.2) as Indra with the Angirasaa. 

’ Aa lodra’a ro/ra was generated. L 32, 2. 

* vms: V>(ftia.»p<Ci ti. *ftp, 7f) anh once rt the 'Slaruts, VTH 7, 32. 

‘ §raddh»minas It. 20. 4. tf. II. 12, 5 lor Indra aa an object of faitlu 

* BBE. 32. 94 

•^M WMOI. 
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45) regarding Brihaspatl os a Toricty or ‘parallel form' of 
Agni, while Weber and Hopkins' consider him to be a 
priestly abstraction of Xndra. But Bfihaspati may be 
approached from another angle. Recall the Indo-Iranian 
and Vedic constituents of worship, namely soma-drink, 
fire-offering and sacred utterance % Corresponding to 
them are Soma, Agni and Brihaspati, the deified sacrificial 
‘drink', ‘fire’ and ‘formula’. Soma and Agni (or Atar) 
are Indo-Iranian, while Brihaspati looks like a purely 
Indian dcity^ If Soma and fire are concrete, brdhman as 
the sacred formula (only heard) is intangible and abstract. 
Each received apotheosis, Soma and Agni ns concrete 
deities and Brihaspati ns an abstract god, ‘the personifi- 
cation of the mighty power which lies at the heart of the 
brdJiman or 'holy word’, and manifests itself in the 
wonderful effects of the sacred formulas'*. This seems to 
bo in general the view of Both*, Oldonberg* and Strau8s^ 
The name of lirahnnnaipnii expresses his nature. He 
is the supremo king and generator of prayers {brdhma), 
assists holy thoughts {dlihjah) and promotes their prepa- 
ration, pronounces the formula (mantra) in which the gods 
take pleasure, places in the mouth of the earthly priest 
an effective word {vac\ and punishes those who hate 
prayer*. Most of the Vedic gods share in the function 
of helping the priests in the production of effective 
prayers, but Brihaspati as Strauss truly says, is a ‘specialist’* 
in the department of inspiration. 


‘ nr. 13(5. 

* Fftrqobar, OULL Oj Yasna IX. i. 

* Tli<* nomd Urlhsupall Js TeUtiwetf •irbtiif', Mag Inlcrprricil I17 liie form 
DrahmiHijipatt, It btlong^ at least to *tbe bt^innlng of the IligTcUio jieriod’ 
(Mawlonell). Some eomponras In patt, lioireTcr, ifO back to the IE. period. 
Sec p St n. 3 . 

* Griavrold, Drnhmun, 8. * ZDMQ. 1. 73. 

* r.v. c')-c8. 

’ llrlh/ifFall Vtia, /IWJ. 

*1.18,75 10,55 If. 23. 1-2, 4; IV. 50,11; .X. 08, 2. 

* BV. 23 
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clearly the song of the thunder and wind, as heard in a 
thunderstorm. The Angirasas like the Bhrigus and 
Atharvans wore ancient priestly families, probably historical, 
most likely reaching back to the Indo-Iranian period*. 
They are, however, heavily clothed upon with mythical 
elements, as was natural, being associated with the gods 
Bpihaspati and Indra in their exploits. Quite likely wo 
may detect the working of popular etymology in the 
mythical drapery* that has overspread theoriginal Afigirasas. 
The fiery nature of the Artgirasas, as indicated by the 
probable connection of the word with ahgara ‘live coal’, 
may have suggested to the myth-making imagination a 
‘fiery’ career, akin to, or even identical with, that of the 
Maruts. Brihnspaii, the lord of brUt* or hToJiman, ‘formula’ 
‘incantation’, was in origin a purely ritualistic deity, but 
unlike Soma and Agni had no physical nature except sound. 
It is antecedently probable, however, that Brihaspati as 
lord of tho offoctivo spell would bo linked on to something 
analogous in nature. What would that bo except tho 
thunder', which might easily bo regarded as tho song or 
mantra of a heavenly priest, a most effective ‘charm’ to 
release tho heavenly waters. 


‘The probable conncclion of aames with ans'ira ‘liTOeoal’ arO 
'mewnger', bhrSj and d’XtTO) ‘to ahinr’, al»artf»‘ ‘flaming’ VII. I, 1 and nfar 
'lire', bc)p« to sapport the view that they trenncKnthes-pnesta So IliJIebnmdt, 
VM. II. X55-178; cf MacdoncU, JB4S. (1900). 383. 

* Oldenborg haa made U probable (RV. 13I-1&I) that the Das^n chieftains 
$uiiia, Pipra, Samlmra, <t al , irere aborigines tlte«scd np in (be liTcrj of the 
demon world. According to the same analogy wc may regard the Angirasas as 
an ancient Aryan priestly family arrayed in the habiliments of ibe world of the 
dcras. In this seasc they came to be *a race of higher beings intermediate lictwccn 
gods and men' (Macdonell, VM. 143). 

* Oldcnbcrg connects the word bjWk or braAmaa with the Irish fcrlcAl ‘raagio’, 
‘Magic formnla' (LU- 40 n. !)• Brirhl Is related to the Icelandic bragr ‘poetry’ 
and so bnt/iman is the 'ocrenwnially copcmreJ * word ns used in magic. iJiJJebrardt, 
Art. Ornhmnn in HHE. 

* Cf. the Ihnndcr in Hebrew aa the rOrp VC, ‘^oicc of Ynhnch’, in Psalm 
XXIX; also John -Xli. 28.2P. ^ 
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The Aiigirasas as singing priests would naturally ac- 
company Brihaspati, the great high priest of the sky, just 
as the Maruts as young warriors accompany Indra. There 
is more or less mutual asrimilation between the Ahgirasas 
and the Maruts, the Aiigirasas becoming military and the 
Maruts priestly'. Perhaps the Aiigirasas and the Maruts 
are largely ‘mythological synonyms’, parallel forms of each 
other. Possibly by this very weak bridge might be secured 
an interpretation of the Maruts as ‘personifications of the 
souls of the dead the dead thus embodied in the storm- 
winds being the ancient Ahgirasas. The love of music and 
song which has ever characterised India lends some weight 
to an interpretation which would emphasize the play of 
the Vedic imagination along musical lines, If the great 
musical composers have drawn part of their inspiration 
from the music of the elements, the songs of the thunder* 
and wind, probably the Vedic singers had imagination 
enough to find in the same music the heavenly onaloguo 
of the 'song' or ‘incantation’ of the earthly priest. 

As regards his relation to r*fo, Brihaspati is rtfopro/afa 
‘rffa-born’; that is to say, he represents an aspect of eternal 
order, mounts the shining car of rita, has a bow the string 
of which is fita, punishes and avenges guilt *,18 the upholder 
of great frVa, consumes (tap) enemies, the brahman-hater 
and raksasas, manifests wrath and remits debt (or gxiilt) 
according to his own will (roia;*. Here brahman, the 
mysterious power of ‘prayer’ or ‘spell’ is represented as 
an expression or instrument ol eternal order, serving it by 
both the punishment and the remission of guilt. 

To sum up, Agni and Brihaspati, as ritualistic gods, 
have many functions^ in cotnmon. Only in this general 

‘ Cr V.20, 3, Braltmilno Uomlnh 

» PvihispHi U reprwented «i nnncis, teUoviD; snd thunderiDg (X. C7 3 6. 
tl-> \’U 'i'?. » •bws.-jtUttjreiiV.^infteVigtifsX'boaTeu’, IV.’so. 4 

(i. t tte liehtning which << foUowot by thnsder as its child) 
lUiyall 23,17. 

* II 23, 3, 15, 17; U. 21, S, 13-11 
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Bcnsc however can Brihaspati be called a ‘variety’ or 
‘aspect’ of Agni, for each is the apotheosis of a different 
cult object. 

The groat interest connected with Brihaspati is that 
‘the lord of brahman’ is one of the links in the chain that 
led from the primitive conception of brahman as a kind 
of ‘mana’ or ' Zauherfluidum\ on to the supreme conception 
of it as the central reality of the universe.- Three notions 
of fundamental importance In the llv. remain impersonal, 
viz. rila ‘order’, brahman^ ‘word’ and maya ‘power’. Of 
these brdhman alone became personalized in Brahmapaspati, 
who as the divine brahmdn priest was the prototype of 
Brahma, the first person of the later Hindu triad’, 

8. Vedic NATcrtE Studies on the Sub.ject op Fjhe.— 
There remains a groat mass of material pertaining to Agni, 
which while most interesting, can receive only the briefest 
reference. It may bo studied in detail in Macdonoll's Vcdic 
Mythoiog}'. Agni dwelt in the homes of the Vedic Indians 
as the hcarth-firo and the altar-fire. Ho was mysterious, 
potent for both good and evil, at once friendly and terrible. 
With his apotheosis as one of the great gods ho became 
the object of most careful study and the centre of the 
earliest Vedic speculation. The result was that wo have 
in the llv. a most elaborate scries of nature studies on the 
subject of fire*. Wo have already referred to the three 


' OMenbci^ rcm»rk» that not on* ol tbe I'owtrs that aapiml to ibe place of 
Unlvereal Bein^ belongrtl to the aphere of nature. (Df« dUeren 

Ipanithadtn, 45) 

* No reference bas been maJe to Prof, llilicbrandl’* eiew of IJflhaapati as a 
lonl of plants anil a pcrxuuficatioB of Ibe moon. The present writer finila himself 
iacapablc of appreciating the argumenta which hare led the learned author to the 
conclusions be adopts. 

’ Once while at Gurris, Kashmir, I soagbt to leU the nccoricy of the Itigrcdie 
descriptions ol the bcharlonr of fire when ghee is poured on it The three altars 
were iliig under the dIrecti m of a Srinagar pandit, the round Ciirhapatga westward, 
the wiiiare .iAov inljrx eastward, and aonihward the /Mitsie'ijni in the form of a 
half-moon. Each fire-pit was doe Sdioal M* inches deep. Fuel was heaped in the 
Gdihapatga fjre-pit, and when the darbness cameon the pile was liebted and ghee 
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forms of Agni, the earliest Indian triad. Yevy often also 
Agni is called dvtjanman 'having two births’, one in heaven 
and the other on earth. Then there was the fact of the 
indefinite multiplicity of fires, tt^^at was the relation 
between fires and Fire? It was the first emergence in 
Indian thought of the problem of the one and the many, 
a problem destined to receive such a radical solution in 
the Vedanta philosophy. Sometimes Agni is invoked with 
the agnis* as Indra with the Maruts. At other times it 
was observed that Agni is *of like appearance in many 
places’ (VIII. 11, 8), and so the conclusion was drawn that 
there is ‘only one Agni though many times kindled’ (VIIL 
68, 2)'. Already multiplicity had begun to give way before 
unity. Then there is the distinction between the latent 
and the manifested, so important in the later philosophy 
of India. For example, Agni is latent in the heavenly 
waters* until he is born in the form of lightning, and also 
in the plants until through the twirling of the fire-sticks 
ho is brought to birth. Because of the strong friction 
necessary to produce fire, Agni is called ‘son of strength’. 
The mystery of fire is the ground of many Vedie paradoxes. 
Agni is at once young and old, heavenly and earthly, 
latent and manifested. As soon as born he devours his 
parents. 


w« poured on, ncoonipinUd with the ivciUUini ot Vedw tire-mintras. 1 
eieecdjngly impmwd with the vindom and aceoracr oT the language used in 
deacnhlng the rushiug lliinea A Hindu Mrract tome yean attcr referred to it 
M our f iija ’ 

‘VII. 3, 1; Vur. 18, 9. etc. 

* Oldenherg, RV. 43.4S. 

‘Bence called apam napat. ‘ion otthe waters’. 



CHAPTER VII. 

INDRA THE WARRIOR GOD. 

Introductokt. — Indra is celebrated in not Joss than 
250 hymns of the and in approximately 50 more he is 
praised conjointly with other deities. Judging then from 
the fact that ho is celebrated in nearly ono-fourth_ of the 
total number of hymns, wo must conclude that ho was a 
favourite deity in the Vcdic ago. Tho name 'Indra’ is of 
uhe’ertain derivation' and meaning, being more ‘opaque’ 
than that of any other divino name in tho IJv. Tho result 
is that there is some uncertainty as to his original physical 
basis. For most scholars Indra is a storm-god, who sends 
thunder and lightning, but for Hillcbrnndt ho is an ancient 
&un*god. In tho Bogliaz>koi list Indra is mentioned in tho 
form ‘In*dar’ along with MItra, Varutia and Nflsatya 
(1400 0 . c.). Hence lie must have been recognised at that 
time as a great god. In tho Avestn he is mentioned twico* 
in tho variant form Indra or Afldra. Tho name occurs in 
tho list of demons; Eiunco it is clear that Indra like tho 
other pre-Zoroastrian daovas was reduced at tho great 
reform to the status of an evil spirit’. Indra is perhaps 
tho most completely anthropomorphisod of all tho Vedic 
deities. While tho anthropomorphism of Varuna's person- 
ality is more fully developed on tho moral than the 
physical side (Macdoncll, VM. 23), tho opposite holds true 
of Indra. As might bo expected, then, Indra represents 

' Deriratioos which hate been tnigreiitcd are the foJlowiog: tndu 'drop's fdh 
‘kindle’; in 'alif' ‘urR®’* 'UroDp’, hence perhaps In(d)ra; oner, an(d)ro8 
'man', hence An((l)rai lD<d)n» ‘roanlj’, enC 'gCant' In Anglo Saxon, etc. 

* Vend X. 0, XIX. 43, the aceond paiwage not being found In oU manuscripts 

* t\Tiilc the Vedie S'll/raiau h * regular epithet of Indra, its Arcstaa 
crjulTalrnt lerrl/n'Uffhna U rjuita sepanto from the Avestan demon Indra or Andrt, 
and is regarded as a ynsalrt, the *gn>iin of Tictoij’, created by Aham and clothed 
with the light of aorercignty. ^cnd. XIX. 37. ef. Bpicgel, AP. 101-198. 
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the apotheosis ol naked might, the embodiment of the 
martial and imperialistic tendencies ol the Vedic Indians. 
Ko phenomenon of natnre is so suggestive of ruthless 
might as the lightning stroke. Indra is Agni’s twin 
brother (VI, 59, 2), a way of expressing the close relation 
between the lightning-firo and the altar-fire. 

2. Indra the Slayer of Vritra.— Indra's most notable 
exploit is set forth with great vividness and energy in the 
following hymn i 


To Indra, I. 32*. 

1. Let me tell out the manlj- deeds of Indra, 

Which he accomplished first of all, holt-weaponed; 
lie slew the serpent, opened up the waters, 

And cleft in twain the belly of the mountains. 

2 . lie slew the serpent lying on the mountain; 

Tra«Jar for him the heavenly* bolt had fsshioaed; 

Like loning cattle downward sped the waters 

In rapid flow descending to the ocean. 

3. With buU-like eagerness he sought the soma; 

Out of three vats he drank the pressed out liquor; 
ilaghavon took in hand bis bolt, the missile, 

And smote IhcronUh the first-born of the serpents. 

4. When, Indra, thou didst smile the serpent’s first-boni. 
When thou didst spoil the wiie<i of the enchanters, 
Anon the sun and sky and dawn disclosing; 

Thou didst not then a single foe discover. 

4 . 5. The Vyitra Vyamsa worst of Yfitras, Indra 

Smote with his boll, smote with his mighty weapon; 
Then just like trunks of trees laid low by axes, 

The serpent lies streicfaed out along eaylh's surface. 

C. For, like a drunken weakling, Vfitra challenged 
The mighty hero, the impetuous warrior; 


* lB3i>>,lcdn«« U »fkiKJwleap!d fak OWealrers’* traasUtion of Ihis hymn 
(RV. 13ii-133) and to hU Rt, Kown 31.33 

' Srarea 'eJeanifag’. UidaiB} ‘rentng* ud OUenVn;; 'whittlnB’ 

klMiloadl. * 
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Ho illd not meet the claBli of Indra’s weapons, 
Rrokcn‘ and crusheil he lay, wliosc foe was Indra. 

7. Footless and handicss battled lie with Indra, 

Who on the back of Vrltra hurled his missile; 

With scattered limbs lay the dismembered Vritra, 
Emasculate, who tried the Bull to equal. 

S. On this wise, as he lay like ox* dismembered, 

Over him ruthlessly did sweep the waters. 

Which Vritra by his greatness had surrounded; 
Down at their feet low Hcth now the serpent. 

3. The strength of her whose son was Vritra withered ; 
Indra his weapon brought to bear against her, 

The mother lay above, the son was under, 

Danu lay like a cow her calf alongside. 

10. There lay her body midst the watercourses, 

That never cease, that never rest from flowing; 
Through Vritra’s secret place the waters speed thcmi 
In lasting gloom sank he whose foe was Indra. 

11. D2sa'ControlIc<l and guarded by the serpent, 

The watcrs.stood like cows confined by Paois; 

The orifice of the waters which was fa.stened, 

That opened Indra, h.aving slaughtered Vpitra. 

12. A horse-tail* didst thou then become, 0 Indra, 

What time the foe. as if sole god, assailed thee, 

Didst win the cows, didst win the Soma, hero, 

And didst set free to flow the seven rivers. 

13. Lightning and thunder profiled him nothing. 

Nor mist nor hailstorm which he Spread around him; 
When Indra and the serpent fought their b.attle, 
Haghavan won the victory for ever. 


’ HuJUnHh, either correct to ruJUnah 'broken' (Olilenborg, RV. l.^C) or divide 
ioto rujd+anali (Oliicnhcrg, Notra 33) “Dureh SCcrKhmeltcrunf? Ut der Mundlose 
(Naronlow!?) rcrmtlmet wonlcn” Note that ‘DoeeleM’ goes well with ‘loollcss’ 
and ‘handlers'. Accordingly it may be (ranaiated ('nishcd was the noseless 
indra-foe when tmillcn. 

*Or: 'like broken reed’— Jlscdonell, lilt. 48 

* Agnl's flnmo (I S7, 1) Is rompaml to a horac with a tail. Indra became a 
‘horse toll’ apparently, when be appeared as the lightning flash. The Iranslation 
cf ttanra twelve Is only tentative. 

12» 
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14. Whom didst thou see to avenge the serpent, Indra, 

When terror filfed tliy heart that thou hadst slain him, 

When like a frightened eagle through the mid-air 
Thou didst cross over nine and ninety rivers? 

15, Indra is king of that which moves and moves not, 

Of tame and horned creatures, too, boit-weaponed; 

Over the tribes of men he rules as monarch; 

As felly spokes, so holds he them together. 

A description of the great battle between Indra and 
Vfitra, which resulted in the slaying of Vritra and the 
release of the imprisoned waters. The following points 
may bo noted : — 

V a) Since VrUrafian 'slayer of Vyitra’ is Indra's most 
characteristic epithet, the exploit referred to constitute^ 
Indra’s mythological essence. Three questions arise. 
What is Vritra, a demon of drought or a demon of cold? 
IVbat is Indra, lightning or sun? And what are the 
waters, atmospheric or earthly? An answer to these 
questions is complicated by the fact that Indra is con- 
fessedly a prehistoric god belonging to the Indo-Iranian 
and possibly oven to the Indo-European period*. Hence 
with the change of environment and climatic conditions 
his own nature and attributes may have suffered a change, 
since he was the reflection largely of natural phenomena. 
The great majority of Vedic scholars regard the slaying 
of Vfitra and the release of the waters as referring to the 
atmospheric drama of the thunderstorm in which the domon 
of drought is pierced by the lightning and made to surrender 
the nent-up waters, which fall to the earth in the form of 
rainp The two chief German authorities on Vedic Mythology, 
Oldonbcrg and Hillebrandt, would, however, introduce 
important modifications into the traditional explanation. 
Oldenbcrg follows the tradiUonal view in holding that the 
original pro-Yedic conception was the treeing of the waters 
from the prison of the cloud-mountain, but thinks that 
this conception in the Rigvedic environment was trans- 


’ OldenVrg, P.V. 34, (n 1). 1 $4 
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formed into the freeing of tlie earthly waters from the 
earthly mountains. This transition was favoured by the 
identity of the heavenly and the earthly waters, which 
made it natural to think that the freeing of the earthly 
waters must bo the work of the same god who freed the 
heavenly waters'. The changes which Hillebrandt would 
introduce into the traditional view are much more radical. 
For him Vritra ‘the encompasser’ was originally a personi- 
fication of cold and ice, a ‘winter-giant’. Only the sun 
could be the antagonist of such a demon. Hence Indra 
must have been originally a sun-god. Indra and Vritra 
then represent the antithesis between summer sun and 
winter cold, as was natural in a northern environment. 
With the change from such a climate to that of the Punjab 
whero drought, not cold, was the greet enemy, Indra was 
transformed from a sun-god into a storm-god or simple 
rain-god. Indra’s original task was to free the waters 
from the clutch of the icc-demon. His later development 
as a rain-god was doubtless helped by his early connection 
with water*. Tlius according to Hillebrandt both Indra 
and Vritra owe their pre-Vcdic character as god of summer 
warmth and demon of winter cold to prc-Vedic climatic 
conditions. The theory is brilliantly stated, but in its 
totality is not convincing. It will be profitable to compare 
Indra with Varuna in their capacity as water-gods. 
VaT^pa as a sky -god*, sends rain from heaven and wets 
the earth {V. 85, 3-4). But not only is lie a rain-god, but 
also a river-god (id, v, C). By analog}’ Varuna’s function 
was extended from rain-giving to river-digging*. Assuming 
with Oldenborg that Indra’s original function was that of 
a storm-god wielding the thunderbolt and slaying the 


* Oldenberg, RV. 51, n 1. 

* imUbrancU, VJI. HI. WMSt. . 

‘Whether he was crigiDally Ihe ‘eiicoiiii««ioK sky’ or the 'moon' makes no 
Jiffercnce in this connection 

* Cf. X. 70, 2, Voruni dug (radj the bed for Uiy course, O Siodhn So Indra 
dug out the VIp&i and Satndrt (111. 33, C) 
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raitv-'wUhhoWmgdemon,Qnecaii easily Bee how by analogy his 

domain in the Punjab wonW be enlarged so as to cover 
rivers, quite as in the parallel case of Varupa. Especially 
■would this bo natural and inevitable, if the standing 
metaphors of the Indra-Vritra myth' had a prc-Yedic 
origin. The cloud-mountains and the cloud-waters of the 
myth would fit in well with the literal mountains and 
mountain streams o! the northern Punjab*. At any rate, 
it seems clear that Indra like Varuna was a regent of both 
heavenly and earthly waters. Vpitra may be interpreted, 
then, as anything which obstructs the waters, whether 
drought-demon in the case of the heavenly waters, or 
mountain barriers or snow in the case of the earthly 


' MoHrtUins utd wtien (minlo ornrere) 

* The deep cut through lb« moonuios by which the Jbciuiu rlrcr flova Iretn 
Kubmir dawn to the roa;>b onst bare impmsed the Indlisa There ore 
tndtdAM ot e large body ol wktn •octcnlly held beck in the mautdaiM— & tiadl 
tiea empty ettceted by geotoKf. The llimilayes an the icrac ot Tiolo&t ihnnder- 
•torsu. Id ti«w oI tb« lungua-e ot the original myth, wbat more naiunl tbaa to 
think o< the deep etett o( the .Ibelun ‘id lb« b-'Uy o( the inonotains' tu hollowed 
ont by iBdfiT To thL* day the |>eople ot KesbosTr refer many ehanses to the 
aetion ol tiahlning. A ^rtnagvr Paodn aMertnl that the mountains were 
once full ot llie cares ot ascetis* On being asked where the csTee were, be repUeit 
that the lightning had deetroyrd them. About the SOtli June 1911, white our 
boat* were tied op in the Tsailh Knl, ^rtna^ar, a terrifiu atorm of thunder and 
lightning came on at night. Sot tcry mneb rain (ell at ferinagnr, bot a goo.1 deal 
muat have tallcn on Ihe reounlaios The next mnniiog ibe water had risen so 
much that we were compelled to mov< our boats to another place It was a warm 
rain which melted modi snow. Tbe ceenui^ of the thunder storm was marlccd 
by a marveUaua di<plsy id lighlniDi; On Ihe tariff horiaoa the lightning would 
dart dosra apparently Irom braecn to earth The phenomenon might Tery well 
haie been interpreled primiliee man as a ikydeily smiling with Us weapon 
some atmospheric or earth demon nadiningon the mounlains It may be that the 
Indra Vplra myth war f xlrnded bf aoalogy (o ooYer such cs*ca as this, and to thi> 
extent HiUtbrandfs theory may bo true As seen from a long dlstanee a white 
cloud and a snowcapped mountain are practfcally iadfstinguiihaWc. A cloud looks 
like a moanlain. As a matter ol fact, Iheclond mountains and Uiesnowv mountains 
o! eastern Bictna must hate tnide (lossible Irom the beginning a donWeappItcatfoa 
ot the lodra Vrilra myth, namely to Uie eJond waters obstructed by the drought 
demon and lh» mounlaSn wttm obstineled by the snow demon 
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waters. Indra miwt bo regarded throughout as tho wielder 
of tijo lightning. 

b) V ritra, the chief encmjr of Inclra, seems to bo tho 
name of those cloud or atmospheric appearances which 
promise much in the matter of rain, but perform little or 
nothing, an abortive rain-storm, ns it were. 

Vritra manipulates lightning, thunder, mist', darkness’ 
and hail (v. 13; I. 80, 12 )l IIo is clothed in tho habiliments 
of Indra, ‘Satan transformed', as it wore, ‘into an angel of 
light'. His ‘snorting’ is several times referred to (V, 29, 4 ; , 
VIII. 85, 7), and ho is called a muttering or bellowing snake 
{navaniam ahim VI, 17, 10).* Ilis mother is Vanu J drip’t 
a name of tho rain-cloud which sprinkles only a few drops. 
‘She of the drip' is tho mother of a demon-brood’, of which 
Vritra is tho first-born. As thus interpreted Vritra means 
a falso thunderstorm with Httlo or no rain, while Indra 
means a thunderstorm followed by obundanco of rain, 
v'l^itra is also called A/ti 'serpent', the same epithet being 
applied to tho chief atmospheric demon in tho Ilv., as Is 
applied to Satan in tho Bible. Agni is once called ‘a raging 

‘ ^uina ‘bfiw’ or 'Morchcr’, one of (lie iltmon-brooil railed nifhonopaf, 
‘eon of Tdiet', V 32, 4. 

*Vfitra u ‘eon of mist' moer^ In ilai-Lnrsi and waxen in lunlm gloom 
(V. 32, 4, 0). Is there any reference here to the phcnominn of dnst-atorms, so 
eharjcteristio of Ibc Tunjih before (be nuns* 

' Ht X. 120, G mentions sevea Pious (Dlnavas), soui of the Cow Ploa. Aa 
drought-demons they probably ooecr diffeieot aspects of the sky in Ibe dry season, 
e. ff VfiJni ‘Jhe obslrucfor’ of Ibe bcaeeni/ watem being the entire dry weather 
sky (e/'. Vaiuaa from the same n>ot>, and associated with him probably 
‘the arorcher' who apoila the bvresta, peteonificalioii of the intense pre-monsoon 
beat, AurjfivUMa 'son of ibe wool-wearer, |>o*«bIy nfeiring to Ibe woolly look 
of the dry-weather fky or to the whitish dnst-hare which hangs over the Punjab 
in the very dry aoason Aa soon as Vdtea Is amitten and tbe rains fall, all the 
other drought deotoov take tberovJrc* off- Ilencc >flfra as tbe most important 
drought-demon Is called ‘the firat-bom of the dragons' (I. 32, 3) In May and 
Jone 1021 both on the plains ai«l on Ibe hills at Musaooric the drought and heat 
were intense. Vfitra Jnd wiIbheM (be waters, Jiisoa bad spon«3 Ibe wJnler crop# 
in tho hills, and over all the moontuns a thick, whitish dost and smokc-liozr was 
spread, possibly Aurnaiotha'a srortt. 
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serpent like a rnshing wind’ (L 79, I), and the Marnts, or 
•storm-winds and lightning flashes’, bear the epithet .oAt- 
bhanavah ‘shining like ahi’ (L 172, 1). The name ‘serpent’ 
may refer to the subtle deceptive nature of Yritra, to his 
appearance as lightning, or to the wide-spread tradition 
that serpents guard.treasures, especially water-springs. So 
the word nag ‘serpent’ is applied generally as a name for 
‘spring’ in Kashmir. We may draw an instructive com- 
parison between Ahi Vpitra and Ahi Budhnya. Both have 
their habitat in the atmospheric ocean It looks as if both 
were very much the same, the only difference being that 
Ahi Budlinya ‘the serpent of the deep’ is a parallel form 
of Indra and hence a deva, while Ahi Vritra ‘the serpent 
obstructor’ is a demon’. As is fitting. for a snake, Ahi 
Vfitra is represented as footless, handless and perhaps 
noseless (I. 32, C-7 ; in. 30, 8). Being armed with thunder, 
lightning and magic devices (mayn), Vpitra is no mean 
antagonist. 

c) Indra’s equipment for the fight with Vyitra. The 
gods constituted him for this purpose (III. 40, 1) and made 
him their champion (VI. 17, 8). To this end he was 
strengthened with food, drink and song’. Indra is repre- 
sented ns a mighty eater and drinker’. He eats the flesh 
of bulls* and buffaloes, and drinks enormous quantities of 
Soma. 

’ Mirfonell, VII. 72 73. 

’Since igni 'fire' coaid be hteiallf increased (iilih) hy pouring lo ghee, the 
game gcnenl idea ot strengWieniog »a» nnied oyer by analogy to Indra {ft - 11 11, 
1-2) and the other gods II may be that the growth of the atorm from ‘a little 
elond like a maa’a hand’ was viewed as the growth of Indrw. 

’The anthropomorplue rernsenUUon of the gods in India is frequently 
iym>M)bc«l. I-arge actirity and henna deeds are often representeil by multiplying 
the number of bands and feet, or as in the ease of Indra by multiplying the 
amount of food and dnnk consumed Big raHng among the Yedic Aryans was 
donbacss the preparation lor Wj iolng So by analogy among the gods It is 
safe to lay that the Greek with bu artistic restrabt and sense ol form would not 
have used such a metaphor as 'be hke an oeetn has made room in bis bcllr ffor 
Soma)* I. 30, 3. 

‘ ‘They drew lor thee bulls’, paeniKt l« trfsnbfiuii. X. 28, 3. Thus Indra 
the 'bnll* eats bull meat 

t 
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Ab friend for friend Agni made ready quickly 
Three hundred buffaloes, to meet his longingj 
Indra at once three lakes of pressed-out Soma, 

As Manus ordered, drank for Vfitra*8 slaughter. 

“When thou three hundred buffaloes' flesh hadst eaten, 

And drunk, as Maghavaa, three lakes of Soma, 

All the gods raised as twcrc a shout of triumph, 

To Indra praise because he slew the Dragon." 

V. 29, 7-8 (Griffith's translation of v. 8). 
Indra's tveapon par creeltaice is the vajra or 'bolt', 
clearly a mythological name for the lightning stroke. It 
is described as golden, heavenly, hundred-edged, thousand- 
pointed, roaring, shattering, etc.' Synonyms* ore ‘heavenly 
stone’, ‘burning dart’ and ‘moving weapon*. It is the 
weapon exclusively appropriate to Indra’, though assigned 
a few times to Hudrn, the Maruts and Manyu, Through it 
Indra shakes all things; 

Even tho heavens and earth bow down before him, 

And nt hia vehemence tho mountains tremble*. II. 12, 13. 
Indra then settles the things shaken and fixes tho 
unsteady : 

He who tho quivering earth hath firm established. 

And set at rest the agitated mountains. II. 12, 2. 

What Indra shakes and agitates by his thunderbolt, ho 
also calms and settles. What arc the facts of the thunder- 
storm? First, the heavy peals of thunder shake tho world. 
Then after tho storm has passed a great calm succeeds®. 

As tho Vedic Aryan interpreted it, Indra first shakes* all 
things and then makes fast tho quivering and the agitated. 
Indra and Vritra are both furnished with innya. This’^ 


' I. 67, 2: Cl, tj; n 11, 0-10; VI. 17 10 
*1. 17C, J: III. 30, 17 i 32, 6. 

'Wacxinnell. VM 1>'J. 

* O' Jadgfs V. 4.5; Vt XVIII. 7; XXI.X. 4. S. 

* Cf. Piiilm XXIX for both iiopwi* ot m thaDiler atorm. 

* Earthquake tremors are Tcrj ewnmon in the Punjab It is possible that 
these are InclnJed In the agitation roentkned The great Kangra earthquake ef 
1905 synchroniicd with dust storms and other ineteorie phenomena. 
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'/very pregnant word occurs in about thirty Indra hymns . 

^ In these there are about twenty references to the ■mayo, of 
Vritra, Susiin, etc. and about ten to the vihya of .Indra. 
The word maya signifies occult, incomprehensible, super- 
human power’, and so easily passes into the meanings, 
trick, magic, illusion’, etc. Wo have already noticed that 
the atmosphere is the scene of tlie vxayah or magic trans- 
formations of Varuija*. So it is with Indra. He frustrates 
the tricks of the tricky (I. 32, 4), With his maya he blew 
away the tricky ones, that is to say, he dispersed Vritra 
and his company Indra through his maya can assume 
all forms: 

“Maghavan wcarelh every shape at pleasure, ‘ 

Ellecting magic changes in his body’’; and 
"Indra moves mulllform by his illusions”. 

II. 63, 8 and VI. 47, 18 (Grilfith’s translation). 
Ii is craft played off against craft. Indra is equipped 
with thunder, lightning, mist*, wind, etc, which constitute 
the armoury of his moyn, while Vritra and his company, 
like the magicians of Egypt, do “in like manner with their 
enchantments” (Exodus VII. 11). But nil in vain. Vritra 
cannot meet the clash of Indra’s weapons. So strong is 
Indra tliat fighting on his partis ‘appearance’, not reality. 
That is thy magic power which men call battles, 

Never foe lia'st thou found, to-day or erstwhile. X. 54, 2. 
d) Closely connected with the slaying of Vritra and 
the liberation of the waters is the winning of light. The 
lightning flash ‘makes light where no light was’, c/'.VL24 5. 
Indra generated the lightnings of the sky (II. ig, 7), and 

‘ Prahhu Dntt Tif DotMttf of Mitt. London, 1911, pj, 7.5. 

• Oldcnbciv, r.V. 163-tGfi, 293 29j. 

* We miy romp^rt the I»lcr mewins ot muyu os the coaimo lllndon 

‘ V. C3 end 85, pp. 140, 13b. 

*1. 51. 5. tf. Indr* blew the Knwt «nske out ot the mid-air, VUI. 3, 20 
and Indra blew the Dvtiu Irom Uie *Vy with lua weapon, X. 55. 8. ' ' 

•Veiled in taOl (ma) Indra mahed upon bia foe (JI. 30, 3), and cast forth 
mlata fmthnh; and darkness (X. 73, 6). 
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also the sun, the sky and the dawn (I. 32, 4; VI. 30, 6). 
What is the Vodic point of view? Indra’s supremo mani* 
festation is the lightning flash with the accompanying ‘bolt’ 
(vajra). Tho wonder of the lightning is that light all- 
illuminating (cA Matthow XXIV. 27) suddenly appears, 
where all was darkness before. But tho light of morning 
also appears, whore all was darkness before. Tho Vedic 
concoption seems to bo that tlio same power that produces 
tho lightning flash produces also tho light of tho dawn and 
sun which reveals tho whole ‘heaven’. Iiulra in both ex- 
ploits apjicara in his characteristic guise as a warrior, 
slaying tho drought-demon Vritra and also the darkness- 
demon of.tho night; and thereby releasing tho cloud-cows 
and tho dawn-cows. It is to bo noted that tlio point of 
departure is the lightning flash. Wit)) this as his char- 
acteristic thcophanic appearance Indra cmbrncos all pho- 
nomona of light and fire. , 

3. lyofiA AND TKB BABTrH.y WATERS. — Indw, Jtko 
Varuoa, had to do with both tho heavenly and the earthly 
waters. Ilis relation to the latter is well brought out in 
Vi^vumltra’s conversation wjfli the rivers; — 

To Indra, III. -7.7. 

1. (Visvnmitra) 

Forth from the bosom of the mountains, eager, 

Like two marcs racing side by side, loosc-coupicd. 

Like two bright mother cows that lick each other*, 

Yipas and Sutudri pour down tlieir waters. 

2. Sent forth by Indra, begging liiin to speed you, 

Ye twain move seaward, os it were on chariots; 

Running together, swcliing with your billows, 

Yo lucid streams, to each draws nigh the other. 

3. Jfow Jjflye I reached the most maternal river, 

We have approached Viidis, the broad, tlio blessed; 

They are like mother cow’S that lick their offspring. 
Flowing on toward their common home togetlicr. 


'Or: 'Ascow* scnlflicV, DppinpMrth, the fair »treama\ Uoiikias, ION. 48. 
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4. (Rivers) . 

Swelling with floods of water we move forward 
Unto our place of meeting, god-appointed; 

Not to be halted is our stream, full-flooded, 

What would the seer have, calling to the rivers? 

6. (ViSvamilra) 

Halt for a moment at my potent saying, 

Ye streams law-loving, on your ocean journey; 

To you ward is addressed my purpose lofty. 

I, KuiiVa’s son, call on you, succour needing. 

6. (Rivers) 

Indra the bolt-armed hollowed out our channels, 
Drove Vritra off, obstructor of the rivers ; 

God Savitar lias led us, the fair-handed ; 

In his propulsion we go forth wide-ranging. • 

7. (Vilvamilra) 

For ever memorable is that deed of Indrs, 

The valiant deed, that he dismembered Ahl; 

Broke open with his bolt the strong enclosures, 
Forth flowed the w'atcrs, for their course desirous. 

8. (Rivers) 

Never forget this utterance, O singer, 

Which later generations shall re-echo; 

0 bard, in these thy hymns be toward us friendly; 
Humble us not ’mongst men; to thee obeisance. 

9 (VisvSmltra) 

Give ear, O sisters, to tbe bard; he cometh 
To you from far away with cart and chariot. 

Bow down yourselves, please give an easy passage; 
Floods, with your waves remain beneath our axles. 

10. (Rivers) 

We will give heed unto thy words, O singer, 

Thou comest from afar with cart and chariot;: 

Low like a nursing mother will I bend me, 

Win yield myself like maiden to her fausb.uid. ' 

11. (Viavamitra) 

Now when the Bharatas have crossed thee safely, 
Indra-lmpellcd, a horde in search of booty, 

Then may your stream full-flooded flow os ever; 

Of you the worshipful 1 heseeeli the favour. 

12. The booty-seeking Bharatas crossed over; 

The sage enjoyed the favour of the rivers. 
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Rush forward, swcllint;, BiKscdjnc, pourluR riches, 

• Fill full your channels, hasten swiftly onwanl. 

13. Your wave the jokc«prf's merely touch, 

Yo waters, spare the chariot-thongs; 

And never rany’ the httliocks twain, 

Faithful and steady, come to grief 

This notnblo hymn celebrates the crossing of tlto Bolls 
and the Sutlej by n catt)e*rai<ling band of the Bliaratas 
accompanied by the aagt* ViSvflinitrn, the reputed author 
of tho tiiird flfai;idala. The rivers wore in flood, but 
Viflvumitra by his prayer caused the waters to subside*, 
so that the Bharatna passed over safely. Already reforonco 
has been made to tbo military significanco of tho rivors 
of the PunjSb*. The god who could so control their 
waters as to cause thorn to rise or subside at will* was in 
very truth a war-god. While the Bens ami Sutlej are 
roprcaonted as deified streams, the personification is only 
of the slightest. The hymn Is addressed to Indrn, It Is 
ho who dug tlio chnnnolH of these two rivers and sent forth 
their waters from the mountains to tliu sea (vv. 1«2, 0). 
Since the BoiTs and Sutlej as well as tlio war-band of the 
Bhnratas wore all alike under the control of Indra (vv. 2, UX 
it was a simple thing for Imtra at tiio rerjuest of hia 
devotee Vidvflmltra to send the Blmratns ocross the streams 
‘on dry ground’ as it were. Wo may compare the crossing 
of tho Bed Sea and of the Jordan in JJobrow story*- 
Yahweh, like Indra, is ‘a man of %var’ (Ex. XV. 3^ and tho 
crossing of tho Bod Son, ns well as tho crossing of tho 


' Inil*btcdnni l« •fknowlcilfP'4 lo >Illl«braivlt, Lit IJT-t.JS »ncl IIojAlni, ION, 
48-60. • 

*cr. Vedio M<-x, 11. 3Id'3M. 

‘rr- 31-32. 

* There arc other rtfcrcncci to a ■in>iUr control ot tlic rirrr^. Thin ‘ even the 
i»iJe-iprc(ulln(t flofxli Indra in«le for SoiUa Into pn*nWe fordt’ (VII. 18, 6). 
■The great !tl«l (VllT»mItr*l »tayr.l Oie Ulloiry rlrer' (III 63, «, a reference lo 
Ibe cwdng of Ibo IVii and BuOci); awl Indra arrested the elrcatni for Turrltl 
and Vayya to (U. 13, 12j tf. aleo It. 16, > and I. HI, 11) 

‘Eioduj XIV-XV; doehua n|.|V, 
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Beas and Sutlej is‘ celebrated by a hymn. It is probable 
that no great chronological difference separated the Vedic 
and Hebrew events. The Vedic hymn is in the form of a 
dramatic dialogue between ViSvamitra and the rivers, an 
interesting anticipation of the later Indian drama. The 
whole hymn may have been used in later times as a charm 
against accidents in crossing swollen streams'. Especially 
was the last stanza, which looks like a later addition, thus 
used as a magic spell*. 

It is to be observed that the mountains, channels and 
rivers of this hymn all belong to the earth. The Beas 
and Sutlej flow from the mountains, and Indra hollowed 
out their channels’. In connection with this there is 
mentioned Indra’s supreme exploit, the slaying of Ahi- 
Vritra (vv. 6*7). Indra dismembered Ahi and broke open 
with his bolt the obstructing enclosures, so that the waters 
flowed freely. Whether this refers to the obstruction of 
heavenly or of earthly waters is uncertain. Probably to 
both, for the release of the heavenly waters is the funda* 
mental condition ot the flooding of tl»e earthly rivers, oven 
more fundamental tiian the melting of snow. Since Indra 
is certainly connected with the lightning and the thunder,, 
why not think of the whole process of the release of the 
waters as beginning with the sky and including the melting 
of Snow on the mountains, the piercing of the springs* of 
the rivers, the hollowing out of channels*, the swelling of 

■Tb» irritcr has hnj tn CToming the Kfiina a) Saugli Mdin ann 

of the Ginge* sear K»5«B}, »lies so elfretree »pcU (!) would hare been most 


’ niUebr&Ttdt, Lll. 139, n d t Oldoobetij, Rv. Notes 245 

“■•T m to tb. .b,.ob.«. 

lor Ind™ hurled awij Aj-tra, cbrtnictor o( the waters (t. 6). Such a Mwe«» J 
uatuiIatioD by asalogv is rommon m (be Ttv. * ^ 

* Cy. ‘lie pierced wflh tus boll the (ountaiss of the nrei-s’ !I 15 3 js 
In Kashmir are cJlcd ndjos. bt ‘makes*, a memoriU of the Ume when wen 
fountain was thought of aa guarded by a snak. It reminds one of the l.e.TenT, 
louatalo guarded and confined by the heaTeoly snake, Vpitra ^ 

“Thunder and l.ghlninE g.. with tbe kind of rainfsJl that d>oi rhaanel. I.r 

Ilshakkukin 9)«iJpr«luce,/Iood.{l|.b.in 10 i Kahu^n I. S i Judges V. 21) 
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tho waters, and tJioir advance in flood’ to tlio Sa/nudra? 
Whorover tho streams aro flooded, there is seen tho work 
of Indra, tho releasor of tho waters, whatever tho immediate 
occasion of their roloaso may be*. 

•1. Indiia the War-qod op the •Vedio Aryans. As 
Indra first released the heavenly waters, and then was 
brought down to oarth, as it were, to release and guide 
tho earthly waters, so ho began his martial career in tho " 
atmospheric fight with Vritra,* extending it so to speak to 
become tho war-god of tho Vcdic Indians in their struggle 
with the aborigines. Tho parallel development of Yahweh 
is so striking and significant that some reference must bo 
made to it. In tho earliest poetry of tho Old Testament 
Yahweh is represented as a kind of Hebrew Indra, a storm- 
god wielding tho weapons of thunder, lightning’ and wind, 
hailstones and flood, earthquake and (possibly) volcanic 
fire. Yahweh is also, Uko Indra, a national war-god, ‘tho>/^ 
lord of hosts and god of battles'. Quito ns in the case of 
Indra, Yahweh employn tho artillery of tho sky against tho 
enemies of his people, thundering from heaven against 
them (I Sam. VII. 10) and smiting thorn with hailstones 
(Joshua X. 11). On oarth Yahwoh »«o manipulated tho 
waters of sen, river and flood ns to save ids people and 
drown their enemies’. It is the military, rather than the 
economic aspects of water that are emphasized in tho 
great Hebrew war-songs,— tl>o Song of Moses (or Miriam) 
in Ex. XV, and tho Song of Deborah (Judges V).- So is it 
also in such Vcdic war-songs as Iff. 33, tho crossing of tho 


'Thu* IIillebrui<!t'i theory, irbile contributing nn iminrlml element, i» too 
narrow anil cxelnsUe. Moreotcr It is bnard opi» ju« M indirect eelJencc a* h 
the traditional theory. If cloud* and nin are not aa a rule mcntinncil In connection 
with the rcicwc of the watcra, no more are snow and fee 

’The tetrafframninton j/Kmk, i* ponibly to he lonnecteil with Arabic 
ftoica, 'to fall’, that is, ‘ lie wboeanscs lisfatning; or rain fo fall’. So Wellhansen 
and Robertson Smith See f/<6r»io LetUtn. Rrown, Rrircr and Hrlj^, 1900, 
nnder Palticffi. 

’ Fa. XIV-XV; Joshna llMVj JndKca V. 
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Be5s and Sutlej, and VIL 18 the battle of the Ten Kings. 
Thus both Yahweh of Palestine and Indra of the Punjab 
were storm-gods and war-gods. In each case the god who 
presided over ‘the war of the elements’ naturally became 
the leader of his people in the wars against their earthly 
foes. 

The hymn now to be translated contains interesting 
reference to the military aide of Indra's activity. 

To Indra, IT. 12'. 

1. He who as soon as born keen-tboughted, foremost, 
Surpassed the gods, himself a god, in power; 

Before whose vehemence the two worlds trembled 
Through his great valour; he, O men, is Xndra- 

2 . lie who the quivering earth hatlj firm established, 

4\nd set at rest the agitated mountains; 

Who measured out the mid-air far-extending. 

And sky supported: be, 0 men, is Indra. 

3 Who slew the snake and freed the seven rivers, 

Drove out the cattle by unclosing Vala; 

Who fire between two rocks hath generated, - 

In battles victor: be, 0 men, is Indra. 

4. Who hath made all things in this world unstable. 

The Dasa colour humbled or destroyed it; 

Who takes the foe’s possessions, as a gambler 
Stakes of his rival; he, O men, is Indra. 

5. The terrible one, of whom they ask, ‘where is he?’ 
Concerning whom they aHo say, ‘he is not’; 

Like player's stake the foe’s wealth he reduces. 

Have faith in him ; for he, O men, is Indra. 

6. He who of rich and poor alike is helper, 

And of the EU]fj>iicating Braliman singer; 

Who fair-lipped’ ^ds the one who presses Soma, 

Making the stones work; he, O men, is Indra. 


' C( the transUtiiins cf ndlcWuidit, LR, 4I>-4J, end JJetdone]!, VRS. 45^(5 
ind nv. 49.50. 

’Suiipra I9 probaWy to he lendered ‘Wrlippejl' in the sense of ‘well-lipped’. 
One mxj recall the proluberanl Iipnollhe Trimerff figures in the ElephanU OiTes 
(Farqnhar. PIT. 99) or in the late Mr. Jnstice Itanaiie's atatue at Bombay. Cf. 
Macdonell, VB3. 50. Kote sisn the phrase propnilSycl iipre JU. 32 t ‘harins 
putted out his lips’. * 
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He under whoso control are Ktccds and rattle, 

Clan-villagcs ainl every kind of chariot; 

Who hath begotten siin and dawn of morning, 

Guide of the watcra; he, O men, is fndra. • 

H. Whom rival hosts appeal to, joined in battle, 

On both sides foes, the farther and the nearer; 

On self-same chariot mounted two invoke him, 

Each for his own self; he, O men, is Indra. 

0. Apart from whom men never are victorious, 

Wliom they when fighting call on for assistance; 

Who is for every one a match, who movetli 
The things iinmovablo; be, O men, is Indra. 

10. WJio with Jus arrow' slays the perpetrators 

Of grievous sin, when such fate not expecting; 

Who parilons not the arrogant roan his arrogance', 

Who slays the Hasyu; he, 0 men, is Imira. 

11. He, vho discovered in the fortieth autumn 
Sarnbtrn dwelling on the lofty mountains; 

Who slew tho serpent ns ho lay defiant, 

The son of Dunu ; he, 0 men, is Indra. 

12. Who as the mighty »cvcn-raye<l bull releases 
Tho hcvoii streams so tliat they flow In torrents; 

Who, bolt in arm, spurned Itauhina tho «lomo» 

Ah he sealo<l licavcn: he, O men, is Indrn. 

la. Even the henvens and earth bow down before him, 

And nt his vclicmcncc the mountains trcniblo. 

Who. bolt in aim, is known as Soma-ilrinkcr, 

With liands bolt-wiclding, he, O men, l« Indra. 

14. Who with his aid helps him tliat presses Soma, 

Him that bakes foo<l, sings piaisc, tiocs sacrifices i 
For whom prayer is a means of strength, ant! Soma, 

And this our offering; lie, O men, is Indrn 
16. Faithful and true art thou, the fierce, exacting 
Largess for Soma-presser and footl-bnkor; 

We being evermore of thee bclovt'd, 

Would. Indra, with strong sons thy worship utter' 

It will bo necessary to add only a few comments, since 
Vcdic warfare has liecn sufficiently treated in tho sections 


' Or : * Wbo ylelJa not to Ibo liosstiog foe In bglJncM’. Mioloqpll, tflt (>0. 
’ Or : ' iildre" the tynwl Moclonell, HR. “iO : liaiebrtndt, f,R. 41 . 
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ol Chapter III on ‘Aryans’, ‘Dasyus’ and ‘Conquest of the 
Land’. As the gods chose Indra to be their champion 
against Vritra and the other atmospheric Dasyus (vv. 1 1-12\ 
so the Arj’ans chose him to be their champion against the 
earthly Dasyus (vv. 4, 10)'. Indra is a match for every one, 
whether demon or man (v. 9). The resources of language 
^are exliausted in describing his irresistible might : He is a 
bull, mightier than the mightj', tlio lord of strength, the 
might-lord of miglit, having a hundred powers', etc. If 
forty or more epithets celebrate his matchless strength, 
about the same number glorify, him as a victorious warrior. 
Indra made a broad place for the afflicted f-ky (or for 
Dydus, VI. 18, 14) by slaying Vritra, that is to saj', by 
sending a thunderstorm and clearing the atmosphere of 
dust and mist. lie filled the spacious mid-air, and by battle 
gave enlargement and freedom to the gods (VII, 98, 3; 
III. 34, 7). Such enlargement and victory he gives also 
to his friends and worshippers among men (IV. 24, 2, 6; 
X. 43, IIX that is, to those who press soma for him (II. 12, 6, 
14-16). For Uic ‘Strong Soma’ makes Indra strong (v. 14) 
and everything connected with Indra is also strong. 

The \ce8el of the $trong flons forth, the flocul of ineath. 

Unto the strong who feeds upon the «fTO«7,' for drink; 

Strong are the two Adh^arj'us, strong arc both the *str>ue«, 

They press tlie Soma that is strong for him the itrong. 

Strong is thy thunderbolt, yea, ami thy ear is strong ; 

Strong are thy bay steeds and thy weapons too arc strong. 

Strong Indra, thou art lord of the strong gladdening drink. 

With the strong Soma, Indra. satisfy thyself. 

(11. IG, 5-6, Griffith’s translation with slight changes.) 


' The w«nl Dasyn or DIsi is uiihieoQuS. rettmoj m it does to both htimsD 
low »ini demon low. Hath »«e Pwyiis, fiends, deyils Cf. ItottocToU, WW. I. 110. 

“Aj'psJling bv their ertft, tWr fervdly. Ihoir liendlsli emoltf, they (the 
Ahsmqciiis) seemed to the white srttlm drni* ud nn| men Or perhaps it was 
this way. As the Derw were eonedTed after the imago oJ the Kwtriyas, so the 
demoot were conreired aceoiding to the Image ot earthly IHsya*, the encmio*, 
•I the Aryass. 

’ t. 4(1, 3, <! VJ ’0,3, X. J’, 3; II. IB, 6 
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Thus it is ‘in the exhilaration' of Soma that Indra 
performs his martial as well as his cosmic exploits. No 
one can overcome him in battle when he has drunk- of it 
(VI, 47, 1). The epithet SomaiiS, ‘Soma-drinker' (v. 13) is 
characteristic of him. It is well known that men offer to 
the jtods in sacrifice the food and drink which are regarded 
by tliem as the best. The offering of Soma to Indra pre- 
supposes, then, tho use of strong drink as a beverage by 
the Vedic Aryans. Indra after the analogy of a Vedic 
warrior is heartened for the fray by Soma. We may reason 
from the effects ascribed to Indra’s drinking of Soma back 
to the results in the way of victory, winning of plunder, 
etc. which the Ksatriya wamor doubtless ascribed to the 
use of strong drink as a producer of valour in battle. It 
is from this point of view that Soma is called a ‘victor, 
unconquered in fight’ (I, 91, 21)’ Indra as the war-god 
of the Vedic Indians humbled the Dilsa foes and gave their 
possessions to his worshippers (vv. 4-5), He dispersed 
SO, 000 of tho black race and rent their forts (IV. IG, IS). 
Rival Indra-worsliipping foes* appeal to him for assistance, 
without wliicli men never are victorious (11. 12, 8-9). 
Through Indra’s help the Aryan wins cattle (VI. 26, 2) and 
corn-land {urvara, VI. 20, 1; 25, 4). Tho following are 
Samples of Vedic prayers to Indra for help in battle . 

Indra, bestow on u& the power heron*, 

Skilled and exceeding strong, that wins the booty, 
Wherewith, by thy assistance, we may conquer 
Our foes in battle, be they kin or slranyer. 

VI, 19, 8 (Griffith’s translation). 
The Clip whence Indra drinks the draught is present; . 
The Amrit dear to Indra hath been drunken, 

That it may cheer the god to gracious favour, 

And keep far from us hatred and affliction. 


. ’When ‘Pussyfoot’ Johnson w*s in the streets of I^pndon by the 

stnilents, they xirried banners iDsnibed with the words, What icon the 
icnr* RiimJ" Xew York Times, Xotember 14, I'll?. 

^ We tire reminded of the Great War, io whiob Protfstnnts and C*tboli<.>s, 
Jfuhammadans icd Jews foufhl on both siJ« 
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Therewith enraptured, hero, aUy our focmen, 

Th' unfriendly, Blaghavan, be they kin or stranyert; 

Tho-sc who still aim their hostile darts to smite us, 

Turn them to flieht, O Indra, crush and kill them. 

VI. 44. 1M7 (Griffith’s translation'. 

These passages reveal at least so much of history as 
to make it clear that the Vedic Indians \rcre often at war 
among themselves. The references to historical events 
are confined largely to the military exploits of tribes and 
individuals, just what we would expect in hymns compo-^ed 
almost entirely for sacrifices instituted and financed by 
Ksatriya^. Indra, the war-god of the Vedic peoples was 
naturally also the patron and guide of the Arjmns in their 
migrations eastward*. 

5. Heroic deeds wrooout by Indra. — 

In the O. T. the 136th Psalm is a hymn of praise to 
Yahweh for his wonderful works in creation and redemption, 
each stania ending with the refrain ‘his loving kindness 
endureth for ever'. In the cosmic sphere Ynhwcli made 
the heavens, spread out the earth, and made great lights, 
the sun to rule by day and the moon to rule by night. 
In the sphere of deliverance and redemption Yahweh smote 
Egypt in their first-born, brought out Israel from among 
them, divided the Red Sea and made Israel pass through 
the midst of it, overthrow Pharoah and his host in the 
Red Sea, led his people through the wilderness, smote 
great kings, Sihon King of the Amorites and Og King of 
Bashan, and gave their land to his people for a heritage. 
Similar exploits and works of deliverance are ascribed to 
'Indra*. In the cosmic sphere as we have seen Indra 
generated the matchless lightnings of the sky, slew Vritra 
and released the waters, pierced the cattle stall, found 
heaven and earth which were hidden, made the earth 
visible to heaven and the sun visible to earth, separated 

* OMraberg, RV. ir.7.168. 

»8ee espednlly 1.32; 11. 1 »; II|._33 tran.Uud tnl.i 
II, 187 ft ; tW» II I*", aaef \ I'* 


f. rp- K8ff, 102 
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anti supported lieaven anti earth, spi'eaiiinf' out the earth 
and fixing the sky, when he was born for the Vfitra fight 
In this way Indra generated the snn, the sky hnd the dawn 
(I. J12, 4). In tlie human sphere Indra, tlie warrior-god, 
wrought tieiiveranee for many Aryan chieftains. lie 
arrested tlie floods so that Turviti and Vay 5 'a could eros^s 
over (II. 13, 12); on behalf of Dabhltl he overcame Cumuri 
and Dhuni with sleep, and bound the Dasyus without cords 
(II. 15, 9; 11. 13, 9); for the sake of Divodiisa he dcniolished 
Saihbara’s nine and ninety forts (II. 19, [>); he broke down 
the forts of Piprii and helped RijUvan at the slaughter of 
tho Dasyus (I. 51, 5); ho tliroiigh the prayer of tlie Vasi^thas 
helped Sudus in tho battle of flic ten king« (Til. 33, 3) 
and drowned bis foes in the Paru^i.n (VII, 18, 9), etc., etc. 
Such deliverances of ancient Aryan heroes on tho part of 
Indra remind us of the similar exploits of Yahweh on 
behalf of ifoses and Joshua, Samson, Deborah and Barak, 
Gideon, etc. 

It is on tho basis of hi» c.xplmts that Indra is declared < 
to be unique and tncoinparablo The word eka ‘one’ 
'alone' is often applied to Indra to express his uniqueness*. 
He is uniquo in shaking what is unshaken and in slaying 
Vritra (III. 30, 4-5), in filling earth and heaven with food 
and treasure (III. 30, 11), in becoming master of tlic kine 
(III 31, 4) and in being tJie king of all the world (III. 4G, 
2); also in being the one strong champion of the gods in 
the Vritra-figlit (VI. 17, 8), in conquering men (VI. 18, 2), 
in subduing people to the Aryan (VI, 18, 3), in bestowing 
treasure (VI. 30, 1), in being lord of wealth (VI. 31, I), 
etc. ‘ Indra is incomparable. IK* has no match among 

‘ ir. 13. 7; I. .3:? i, m it, i,3; vin K5, iC; V ’Q, 4. viii :s, 

* l>cry Ve<lic ileilj a gwl’ !•< antjiic in liN own Oppirtinont, but 

Ihr iiuii]uenp«i of InJri is cnl]^a«izcO 

°The in which the iinu)BenKa of IndimMempliasi^ol arc chictljr foond 

in boohs ill. and Vf, the b^mn bods of the Kii-ika and Bbarai(Ti]a c1aa<. In 
tlic passages iiiiotcd from Man,, ala Ilf. food and trcasnie arc linked tip with the 
aUnphtcr of Vjitra nnd the winniDg of the (heaTenJ;) kine; in those piloted from 
Maodili Vl.’wpilth is connected espewsUy with Indra’s exploits as a war god. 
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V*- those born or to be born (IV. 18, 4). Even the two 
boundless worlds are but a handful to him, when he bcizcs 
them (III. 30, o)‘. With his greatness lie has filled earth 
and heaven, and even beyond this his greatness extends 
(IV. 16, 5). Heaven trembles at tho birth of his blinding 
splendour (IV. 17, 2 \ Indra makes the non-existent 
existent (VI. 24, The unique and incomparable char- 
acter of Indra is without doubt grounded ultimately upon 
the uniqueness of the thunderstorm with its accompani- 
ments of lightning, wind and downpour of rain, 

6. Character of IkdPvA. — 
a) Indra’s relation to Varuya. In nine hymns Indra 
v'and Yavuya arc addressed conjointly as a dual divinity. 
While they seem to have originated in different circles, 
Varutja perhaps among the Vasisthas and Indra among 
the Kusikas and Bharad%-3jas, yet on tho basis of common 
attributes and functions they are, as it were, amalgamated. 
Tho uniting bonds are their similar cosmic qualities*. If 
Varufia as the ‘encompassing sky’ includes day-sky, night- 
sky and rainy sky, Indra through the lightning flash, 
whether by day or night, lights up the whole heaven; and 
by finding the light at sunrise docs tho t-ame thing, while 
with the release of the heavenly waters there is little 
difference between the twy) gods as regards ‘rainy’ char- 
acte'^ In most matters referred to in the nine hymns 
Varuna is assimilated to Indra, that is to say, Indra- 
Yaruija functioning as a unity drink Soma, overcome 
Vritra, hollow out the chanueU of the water.*, sot tho sun 
in motion in tho sky, aid in battle, grant victory, bestow 
wealth and prosperity, cast their mighty bolt against tho 
wicked, and bind with bonds not made of i-opo'. But 
there is revealed at the same time a consciousness that 


fsa \{. ft. 

Ihini^ mij li»Te eODtrilmted to this union ns i- 5 i>olilicnt »lli»nc<'S 
bplw«n lnbc« nr Ihi- ilrTclopmcnl ot the rittul 

‘Ut Y1 C', 2, 10-tl; VII H2, 3, tV. 41, 4, T, 11 j I IT. T-s, VII SI. 
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liowover clo'ioly allied Indra and Variiya may bo in cosnd6 
matters, yet in tlio most fundamental things they will not 
fuse*. Varupa as a sky-gwl can easily be made to wield 
the tlmndcrbolt and slay Vptra, but Indra is ethically 
too far removed from Varuna to bo easily assimilated to 
him'. Ileiico in tlio Indra-Varunn hymns there are drawn 
no less than six contrasts between Varimn and Indra. 
Vanina is king, possessor of the most-exalted Amrahood, 
whoso will’ the gods follow; whereas Indra loves battle 
and stirs the dust of conflict (IV. 42, 2, 5). Indra with 
his bolt slays Vritra, while Varuna as a sago (vipra) keeps 
to the scttlomcnts (VI. 68, 3). Varuna is a god of peace 
and quiet (Afcmn), whercaH Indra associated with the Maruts 
IB a warrior seeking glory (VII. 82, 8-6). Indra in the 
conflicts slays the Vfitras, whereas Variiya evermore 
guards his ordinances {vrata V}!. 83, 9). Prayer is made 
that the wrath of Varupa may pass us by, while Indra is 
boBOUglit to make wide room (VII, 84, 2). Vnrupa upholds 
tbo terrified’ people, while Indra smites resistless foomort 
(Vn. 85, 31. In these significant antitiicscs Varupa is 
represented as watching over his ordinances, as one whoso 
will tlio gods follow, as n sago who in peace and quiet 
abides in the settlements, and as one wlioso anger punishes 
the evil-doer. On the other hand, Indra loves battle, smites 
Vfitra and makes wide room for gods and men. The 
difference is manifest In connection with tho Eoronstrian 
reformation, na we have seen, Indra was reduced to tho 
status of a demon, while Varuna -tho Aliiira of tho Avgsta — 
was exalted to tho supremo position. In India, however, 
tho fortunes of these two cJiiof gods of tho Vedic pantheon- 
rivals, as it were, for supremo honour — wero the reverse 
of what they were in IrSn. Tito influence of the soma- 

’ Some indii itlon* «f on allcmpt at OTOrnttitlea arc fovmd in the acTenth and 
l«n(b lx>okH 

* kratH • 

’Praaikla ri} 'to allot airaj fnghteiied' (OWenberg IjT.Noten). IJcldncr 
(I’.V. filoatar) Oerkn it from tie 'to aqunte’ beoce 'cho«n' people. 
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cult and ol both BrShman and K^atriya sentiment told In 
favour of Indra. Varut»a -was too remote and Inflexible, 
-too august and holy, to be popular. Hence the popularity 
of Indra gradually increased at the expense of Varuna. 
For in the Brahmana period Indra became chief of the 
Indian heaven, while Vamna was reduced to the lordship 
of lakes and pools*. 

l>) Indra’s relation to Rita. In general it may be said 
that each Vedic deity, while respecting the ‘order’ of the 
other departmental gods, especially represents and protects 
the order within his own department. Neither gods nor 
mortals infringe the ordinances {vraia) and statutes 
(dhama) of Indra, (IIL 32, 8; VI. 21, 3); and on Ihe other 
hand, Indra as a deva does not infringe the statutes of the 
devas, be they Adityas. Vasus or Rudriyas (X. 48, II). 
Within his own sphere Indra is strong and active througli 
law {dhannan X. 44, 1). He distributes through law the 
plants and the streams <IL 13, 7): and the rivers follow 
his ordinance (I. 101, 3). Through rtVa he lighted up the 
many dawns (IT. 39, 4). The §isnadev5k ■ are not to 
approach Indra’s rita (VH. 21, 5). Thus the emphasis is 
on the cosmic and ritualistic. There is little reference to 
Tiia in the ethical sense. It is to be remarked, however, 
that three stanias in praise of rita (vv. 8-10 of IV. 28) 
occur in the middle of an Indra hymn, containing the 
notable lines: 

The thought of Rilo slayeth crookednesBcs (v. B); and 

Of r.<o sure anil firm-set are the bases (v. 0). 

The first line contains, or at least we would iike to 
read into it, the thought of the supremacy in conscience of 
the moral law, and the function of the moral law in making 
sin known and so checking it*. Neither line, however, is 
closely linked up with Indra. As consciousness has the 
throe aspects of knowing feeling and willing, so rtVa ha^ 

• Oia«nl)»rs, P.V. 94 97 ; UwdimtU, VM. 03-66. ' 

* Cr. ■■ By lit h the kiKiwIe>V «t Bn“. Bom HI 20. 
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three strands of meaningr, cosmic, ritualistic and ethical. 
Varuna is the Lord of ethical law, Agni ot ritualistic law 
and Intlra of cosmic law as displayed in the flash of the 
lightning, the roar, of the thunder, and tho downpour of 
tho waters. Varui.ia is depicted as a king seated on his 
heavenly throne, while Indra is sketched as a warrior 
hurling the holt at Vfitra or leading the Aryans in their 
‘struggle with tho aborigines. Tho one is characterised by 
‘passive sway’; tho other, by 'energetic action”. Being 
primarily a storm-god, Indra manifests a shifty and arbi- 
trary temper as compared with Varuna, Thus Indra is 
represented as having shattered tho wain of Usas with his 
bolt (11. 15, G)*, quarrelled with the Maruts (I. 170, 2) and 
fallen out with SOrya over tho heavenly chariot race. 
Doubtless eoamic myths underlie these episodes. If one 
thinks of Indra’s stormy nature, his love of tlic'intoxicating 
Soma, his military braggadocio and his uxoriousness-- 
qualities doubtless all found in the Vcdic ‘Yunkers’ — one 
is not surprised that he does not cut a better ethical figure 
than ho docs. But even so Indra is the apotheosis of Iteroic 
action rather than of meditative calm. Tho ‘ strenuous life* 
in tho person ot Indra receives the praise in the largest 
number of hymns addressed to any god in tho Uv. It is 
.striking that the national god of the Vedic peoples oxr- 
emplifies this quality — a quality which tho Indian Aryams 
lost more or less through the influoneo of tho climate and 
of fusion with the aborigines. That tho majestic and re- 
po-soful Varuna shoivs up better than the active, Soma- 
drinking, fighting Indra simply illustrates the fact that a 
negative character who does nothing bad appears often to 
much better advantage than a man of action who does 
gre.Tt deeds, but commits many faults in tho tioing of them. 


' VM 04. 

•jfol * Tctj gsUiUil jwvdnw on the put ol ladta to ^riie the iJairar 
MylliologJcoUy, cither the obKUnttion of the tlswn by a thonderstonu, or the 
ntiorlion of her Jiijht after the rl^sotlbe eon. Oldenberg, llY. 16*1 : Maedonell, 
VM. 63 ! tlrif/jtb, Kor. Tiwis. 2j»d niillo#, Vd, I, 1800, p. 43J, footnote 8 
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c) Indra’s relation to the wicked. Indra ."mites tlie 
carthlj’ foes of the Aryans as well as the atmospheric 
Vfitras and Asuras. With his arrow he slays the perpetra- 
tors of great sin, and pardons not the arrogant (II. 12, 10). 
He is often called ‘guiltless’ (HI. 32, 9, etc.). In the earlier 
books of the Rv. there is little more than this. In the 
seventh book, howevei', Indra is once represented as a 
‘saviour even from great sin’ (VIL 20. 1); there is a 
reference to the sinless Vamiia as the beholder of sin 
(VII. 28, 4); and we read that both the crooked (vrijina) 
and the deceiver lie in the net* of Indra (VIL 104, 13). 
It would seem that in the Vasistha book, which so exalts 
Varuna, Indra also gets, at least by assimilation to Varuna, 
a considerable degree of ethical character. For be (like 
Varupa) observes sin, punishes the sinner, and saves from 
even great ain 'The most notable passage, bnwever, is 
found in X. 89, 8-9, probably a late bymn t 

8. Indra thou art a cle%or debt-cxaclor; 

As sword a joint, so clearest thou the vieked*, 

Who break the law of Vam^a and Mitra, 

E^cn as people wrong a friend and ally. 

0. Those men of evil ways who break agreements, 

Ami Injure Varuna, Aryaman and Mitra,— 

Against such enemies, puissant Indra, 

Sharpen thy heavy. J'trong and ruddy weapon. 

On the whole, then, Indra in his ethical luhction is 
represented as little more than an executioner who punishes 
those who break the laws of the Sdityas. With him the 
i'thical is not primary as writh Varuya, but secondary. It is 
something, however, that ho serves Varuna, and the Aditya.s 
at least in the capacity of executioner. 

7. IKDRA AND THE IiIarvts. — Thirty-three hymns® are 
devoted to the lilaruts, be^dca several in which they are 
addressed conjointly with other gods, especially with Indra. 

‘ pra«.tf. cf. tlif. pill, 'nonsp' «f Vamiiv 
tTfjino 111 ‘crookfd’. 

in \ . el*Tfii in 1. and (W«a i> nil tho othrr 
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TJicy constitute a band or troop’, the sons of Budra and 
of the cow I’rii'ni*. Their close connection with Indra as 
liis helpers in the fight with Vritra throws light upon the 
nature of Indra, on the principle that ‘a man is known by 
the company he keeps’. The following hymn sets forth 
tiieir activity ; 

' To the Mat uts, 1. 6’f'T. 

1. As wondrous sons of Ituilra, racers of the sky 

Who on ihcir course, like uotiien, beautify thciiiBChcs, 

The Manits ha\o indeed made hea%'en and earth increase; 

Til’ impetuous men rejoice in rites of sacrifice. 

2. Having waxed strong, tliey unto greatness have attained. 

In licavcn the Rudras have eslaWished their abode; 

Singing tlicir song and generating Indra-might, 

Glory have tliey put on, the Prisnhinotliered ones. 

J. When they, cow-niothcred, deck themselves with ornaments’ 
With hrilliant weapons arm thcinsclvc», the shining ones, 
Tlicn every adversary and foe they drive away, 

And fatness flows abundantly along their patlis. 

A, Wlio as great warriors shine resplendent with their spears’ 
Shaking with might e«cii the things unshakable, 

When ye, 0 Maruts, swift as thought have to your cars 
The spotted marcs yoked, ye whose hosts are powerful, 
When j’c have yoked the S(>o«ed marcs to chariots, 

Speeding the stone, yc Maruts, m the conflict, 

Streams of the ruddy steed of heaven discliargc they 
And as with water-sWii earfli’s surface moisten. 
fi. Let your swift-glhiing racer- bring you hitherward. 

Advance swift-flying with your mighty arms outstrctclied ; 

Bo seated on tiie straw, the whic scat made for you ; 

Delight yourselves, yc Maruts. in the honied juice. 

7. Strong in themselves, they haveincreased through mightiness, 
Have climbed the sky, and made thcmbclves an ample seat. 
When Visnu helped the Soma-drunken inill of heaven, 

IJko birds on the de-ir »icrif>cJal grass they sat. 


' ^luin mil iarditti- 

’ TIi»t h ot lightning in it« destinctire aspect and of the nioftln! 
few MicJonell, VM. 77, 7S 

^ CTianee of «fconii to tlunl penon 
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8. Like heroes bold, like warriors speeding in the fray, 

Like glory-seekers, they in fights array themselves; 

All creatures are afraid of the fierce llarut-band, 

Like kings of aspect fierce and terrible arc the men. 

0. When Tvastar, skilful workman, turned the thunder-bolt, 
Well-wrought, with thousand edges, and of gold compact. 
Then Indra took it to perfomi his manly deeds, 

Slew demon Vritra and forced out the water-flood, 

10. Up have they pushed the bottom of the well with might, 

Even the firm cloud-mountain have they cleft in twain; 
Blowing their pipes the Marut heroes bountiful 

In Soma’s rapture have accomplished glorious deeds. 

11. Prone have they Irud the heavenly ncll so ns to flow, 

For thirsty Gotama pourwl they out the water-spring. 

Of brilliant spWndonr they approach the sage with help, 

By mighty deeds may they his wishes gratify. 

12. The shelters which you have to give the zealous 
E'itend them threefold, Maruts, to tho pious; 

Extend them to us also, 0 yc Maruts, 

Grant wealth to us with hero sons, yc mighty. 

From this and other lljg\'edic materia) the Maruts 
may be described as follows: They aro born of the 
laughter of lightning (I. 23, 12>: arc 'sons’ ‘heroes’ and 
‘males’ of the sky (X. 77, 2; I. 122, 1; III. 64, 13);, are 
brothers who have grown together, all equal in ago and 
of one mind (V. 60, 6; V. 50, 5; I. 165, 1 ; VIII, 20, 1); are 
closely associated with tlio lady Itodfjsl ’ ; shine like tongues 
of fire and have tho brilliancy of serpents (X. 78, 3; I. 
172, 1); hold lightnings in their fists and are Mightning- 
speared’ ^V. 54, 11; 52, 13); wear golden ornaments such 
as armlets or anklets {Khadi), with which they shine like 
the sky with stars (II. 34, 2); have chariots of lightning 
draw’n by spotted steeds, and yoke the winds as horses to 
their pole (III. 54, 13; II. 34, 4; V. 58, 7); are playful like 
calves, and also terrible liko wild beasts (VII. 56, 16; II. 
34, 1); with thunder and blasts of wind cause tho mountains 
to quake (I. 23, 11; VIII. 7, 4); sow the mist, milk the 

P»r1)«ps a j>«rsonWK4lioi» <>f the ii^tidnj, fintc 
Inminon*’ and ‘liVe light', VI. 6C, t,. 


U Ofsrribeil iL« 'si-lf. 
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udders of tlie sky, cover tlie eye of the sun with showers, 
make darkness with the cloud when they wet the earth, 
and milk the thundering' well {Vlll. 7, 4; I. G4, 5, 6; V. 59,. 
5; I. 38, 9); arc sinj'crs of the sk}', wlio generate Indra- 
might while singing their song, and cleave the mountain 
while blowing their pipe (V. 57, 5; I. 85, 2, 10); co-operate 
with Indra in slaying Ahi and Saihbara and in performing 
all hi"! celestial -exploits (III. 47, 3-4; I. 100, etc.)'. To 
sum up the picture of these confcdcrate.s of Indra and 
warriors nf the sky, tliey hax'c spears on their sliouIder.s, 
anklets on their feet, golden ornaments on their breasts, 
splendours on their chariot, lightnings in tlicir fists, golden 
helmets on their lioa«U (V. 54, lli. 

It is clear fronj all this that the Mnnit-s arc conceived *y 
as storm-gods, their nature being defined in terms of 
lightning, thunder, wind ami rain. In a thunderstorm 
there arc numerous lightning flashes and peals of thunder, 
the ‘winds’ blow, and ‘showers’ of rain fall. For such a 
description it is natural to use the plural. As conceived 
by the Vedic poets a thunderstorm is a theophany of 
Indra, who goes forth at the head of his army the Maruts 
to smite Vritra and release the waters’. We are surprised 
that Indra had to go outside of his own circle, as it were, 
and find his holjiers in the circle of Ruclra. For the 
ilarats’ as the sons of Rudra arc called Rudras or Rudriyas. 

It may be that the distinction between Agni and Agnis,.. 
Rudra and Rudras, U.ms and U.iasas, Soma and Somas, 
Vayu and Vnyus, etc.* belongs in its very nature to 


' See ilintonell, VM, 77-8t 

’fodra the k<-*d of tie hearenij- of Uie Htntlt ln^btiag agsia-'t VfitrJ 
ind Ihe other ntmospheric demons is the nlgrulir aBalofu" nnd satiejpjtinn nl the 
later rtmyjle between Ibe Doras and Amras. 

• Vrom trtnr 'to die’, Mo rrnsh’, or ‘lo shioe’, probahlr the bu-t See 
Msedonell, VJJ. t*! end Vr.**. 22. 

* That is, eollectire Fire sod iadividael eollectire rjghtnin! (la its 

destru'tire sspecl) and iadiridusl lleblidns nsshes, colleclire ^om» and iodiridual 
soni3.drops, roUecd're U'ind sad ublirMual of wtad There srr> bo fndnw 
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transparent names and not to an archaic and opaque 
name like Indra. At any rate Indra had no family of 
sturdy sons to help him in toil and fight, and so had 
perforce to adopt as it were, the nnmerous’ sons of Rudra 
as his children* and co-workers. The llariits arc frankly 
storm-gods ‘racers of the sky’, whatever else they inifj' 
be', whereas Indra is descrihetl predominantly a? cleaving 
the mountains and digging the clianncls of rivers. On the 
other hand, Indra’s characteristic weapon is the bolt (rq/m) 
which is only once placed in the hands of the Maruts 
(\TI.7,32). The different terminology* employed in describing 
the exploits of Indra and the Maruls respectively probably 
indicates that they originated at different times and in 
different circle'*. The fact that Indra uses as his soldiers the 
JIarut hand of 'storm-gods’ is sufficient iiroof that he too is 
essentially a storm-god*. We may reasonably expect 


or IsttnyM tK (h«r« >n I'.udm mm] ItudriTa^ TbriTisa Vontna but no \«nina* 
it to th« unuiucDca atiil eitlution ot N uiint and InOmUial has pi'eclndrd 
111 / iNcr IndrM or X uunj*. To tbi« oxieot Iilo AlUb Ibry arc f i-aAiiiiL. 

’ ThfJoe arren Of thn<x‘ »my I 133. b; Vllt. >s5, ► 

’ Stronc irith the Rudma at iridi >«»«. 1. 100, *>. 

' Uiltrbnuiilt tbink< (bat (b« ntme * Rndr^’ coaUoas Ivcq lucaBin^, 'atorui- 
•rinda’ and 'tbe (fiirlu wlikli coine banti and ilinc^’ (VM. Ill, 301). 

* It tbe lorves luid phenomena ot ibe aic, under the InRuenoc ol bumaii 
anato^n, poetieailr (onreirot aomeliinef aa luumals ^/Vixai '('lond<oir* bdnii, 
watep<aiw, tAJ ‘wTpoiit’, cU ) and aoroedoica as men (\anina, Milra, Indra, 
Maruts, cte.), it I'l noi at nit alrairf* that under the lanie working cif nnalc^ the 
■ lonils sboold be poidiallv deplrtrd u mountalna and their ahoirera of rain as 
riters Cf. P<8tui lAV. '» "The rirer of isxl (clcnrly fmoi the conlcxt the 
atmo^beric rlrer) h foil of water". It R<|uma no \cr/ rieid imi^mition to see 
moiintilna and teits In the ahr, the elood ifaijics are ao siijigettiT) of aneb Inter- 
pretition 

’‘On tbe grnrral aiibjecl of Indra and the Manils aa alorm gods the following 
TWid devHption of a tbunderatorm tnae Iw quoted ".Xn awful atom otertook 

«« Tbe night aetdtd in. Tlie black clouda ecbpwd tlic light of every atar 

Tbe allenoe became as alill as Ibe lamoua half boor ot alienee in hiWTen 

Tben came the niahlng of mighty winds It aeemed aa if all the apirits demoniac 
as well as leleatiil «/. nillcbisndt't theory) were iweepang just me snd 'meeting 
in mighty contlkt. Thm the whole heavens became sheets of tuv. North, east 
«nth and west, everywbw* tbe heavem were ihlare \ftcr the thundem bad 
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Indra bestow on us the best of riches, 

Discernment of the practical, good fortune; 

Increase of substance, welfare of our bodies, 

Sweetness of speech, and pleasantness of neathcr. (II. 2J, 6) 
And to illustrate the enthusiasm and confidence with 
-which men called upon Indra: 

Hurrah, let us invoke large-hearted Indra, 

Most manly in the Kght for gain of booty; 

Mighty, a very present help in battle, 

Slayer of Vritras, winner he of rie!ie<. (III. 34, 11.) 



CHAPTER VIII. 

S03fA THE DKIFIED SACRmCIAL DRINK' 

1. iNTRODUCTORy. — Of tlio threo rituaJistic gods Agni, 
Bpihaspati and Soma, the last is, in ono respect at least, the 
most important, since the Soma sacrifice furnished the 
centre and framework' for the whole Rigvedio ritual. 
As the importance of Agni is suggested by the fact that 
his hymns occupy the first place in the family books, so 
that of Soma is indicated by tho equally significant fact 
that ono whole book, tho ninth, is devoted entirely to his 
praise. About 120 hymns aro addressed to Soma, so that 
he ranks third in importance in the if Judged by 
statistical standards. Like Agni, Soma is a thoroughly 
transparent deity, flis physical nature as tho Soma plant 
and Juice was so obvious as to prevent that completeness 
of tho anthropomorphic process which is seen in tho more 
opaque gods, Indra and Varupa. The fact that Soma- 
Haoma was prominent in both the Indian and tho Iranian 
ritual proves sufficiently that tho divine drink was known 
to tho undivided Indo-Ir-nninn tribes. There are only two 
references to Haoma in the G.'ith.ls of Zoroaster, one 
mentioning Dnraosa' ‘the avertcr of death’, tho standing 
epithet of Haoma in the later Avesta, and tho other alluding 
to ‘tho filthiness of this intoxicant’*. These allusions are 
sufficient to prove that the intoxicating Haoma was under 
tho ban of tho great reformer*. But in tlio later Avesta 
Ilaomn, like so many others of the old daSvas, came back 

‘The Somi lacrifioc is the #i»«/ (nimii trajnasvo IX 2, lOj 6, 8J of the VeJic 
ritual 

»YaMia, XXXn. U 

*Yasna, XIA’III. 10 

* JlooJlon, yy, 71-72 Efcn If Ibe lorre of these allusions be ciiallenged, the 
rcetilt rcmalna the same, llioma ww eeitiloly pre-Zorosstrian, and the name 
eonstantly appears in the Younger ATesta. This means simplj that Ilaom* was 
banned by Zoroivslcr. Sec Jeiksoo, CrunifrlM (Itmian) 11 6t4. 

It 
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again, and according to Yasna IX'X was in almost every 
respect tho same as the Vedic Soma. The details of the 
following hymn will be compared with the corresponding 
Avestan account: 


To Soma, VIII. 48. 

1 . Of the sweet food I have partaken tt-iaely, 

That stirs good thoughts, best banishcr of trouble, 

On which to feast, all gods as well as mortals, 
teaming the sweet food ‘honey’, come together. 

2. Hast thou within gained entrance’, thou becomest 
Aditi, appeaser of the gods’ hot anger. 

Hay’st thou, O Indu, Indra’s friendship choosing. 

To riches speed us as a marc the car-pole. 

3. We have drunk Soma, have become immortal. 

Gone to the light have we, the gods discovered. 

What can hostility now do against us? 

What, 0 Immortal, mortal roan’s fell purpose'? 

4. ifoy to our heart be thou, when drunk, 0 Indu, 
tike father to a son, roost kind, 0 Soma; 

Thoughtful like friend to friend, O thou of wide fame, 
Prolong our years that we may live, O Soma. 

5. These glorious freedotn>giving drops by me imbibed 
Have knit my joints together as straps a chariot; 
From broken legs may Soma drops protect me, 

May they from every illness keep me far. removed. 

G. Like friction-kindled fire inflame me, Soma, 

Make us more opulent and us illumine; 

For in thy rapture, Soma, I regard me 
As wealthy. For prosperity, then, enter. 

7. Of thee pressed out with mind devoted, Soma, 

We nould partake as of paternal riches. 

Years of our life do thou prolong, King Soroa, 

Evtm ns the sun prolongs the days o! springtime. 

8. Be gracious unto us for good, King Soma; 

We are thy devotees; of that be certain 

When might and wrath display themselves, 0 Indu, 
Do not abandon tw, an by fwiwitn. 


' I. «. Wk«n Ibou ksst beta faabibed. 

_ * *' AoO what, immorttt god, the eidte of mortals’ llaodonell, HR. 80. 
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9. Trotertor of our l>o<Ij art thou. Soma, 

In rvrry limb ha^t aettiril man^boholrlinc: 

If we InfrlnRC thlna oriiinanro#, l>o RraHoun 
Aa our f'rxMl trlcnii, O pwJ, for higher %ellare. 

10. May I with that kind friend tx* riovc imlteU 

Who, I/)ril of baya, when quaff«l aliall harm me never. 

Aa for the ]tilee <ief>f>aited within ns, 

Indra, prolonc our yeara for it»» enjoyment, 

11. Ailments have fled away, diseases vanlihwl, 

The powera of dnrkness have I»eeome affH;;hte<l. 

With mlKht hath Soma mountwl tip within us; 

The dawn we've reaehe«l, where men renew eilslenei**. 
t?. Tlie drop ImMtied within our hearts, O Fathers, 

The Jmmorlal drop In mortals hath foond enlranee; 

That Soma we would wonhip with oblation. 

Rest In his lovInR kindness and fair f.tvonr, 
t:i. I'nltlne with the Father* hast thou. Soma, 

Thyself exteudeil over eartli and heivcn. 

Tliee, Inilu, would we worship with oblation. 

And wp ourselves t*eeome the lords of riehes. 

It. Ve Kods, protectors, speak for us defending; 

I.el neither sleep nop prattle overpower o*. 

May we belov»‘«l evermore of Soma 
With hem sons attended utter wonihip. 

IS t<oma. thou art nor strengthener on ail sMes. 

IJghbfinder art thou, enter us, ninn-le*hoMer 
Dij thou, O Indu, with thme aid* aecorlanl. 

(Srant us proteetlon Imth m fr»>nl and rearward'. 

^This hymn written by a member of the priestly f.^mlly 
of the Kapvn* dosoribes iho effects of Soma when qaaffed 
by mortals. It protects tho iKwly, pre-verves from arrldent, 
removes illness, banishes trouble, gives joy and roinfort, 
prolongs life, spemls to riehes, Bc.trcs away the powers of 
dnrkno'^s, averts hostility, preserres from the wrratli and 
malice of enemies, gives ethilaration, inflames and illumines, 
jnno JddnJr fine is rich’, a^p.peases 

* 'Wt bsTf •rrJTf'l whsrt wrn prot'O* vtfaWws*. Mw'l'S'cll. ITK- t*!. 

* Aifcw'*W.-m»n$ h ms.!* ef K> of tba hymn by 

MfctWc^n. vn.s, 132 tc.t; lin-TMl; iniI.-tp»nUl. I H- a’.-.lfl. 

* }».> ihiv'nsh the JriokiD* of fte do^ iblnks fcitr'«»rf b' !»• * 

lit. tt. ?. 
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the anger of the gods, and makes immortal.'^ In the Avesta 
likewise Haoraa is best for drinking and most nutricious 
for the soul, heals illness, gives health of body and long 
life, furnishes prosperity, overcomes enemies, warns off 
thief, murderer and wolf, is a cause of good exhilaration, 
and drives away death*. It should bo observed that, 
according to the Vedte hymn just translated, the won derfu l 
effects of Soma in the individual are bound up'^h and 
conditioned by, the actual drinking of Soma*. Soma 
mounts up with might, and settles in every limb (vv.9,11). 
With it one is 'filled'. Peoples and mortals in general, 
and wealthy K^atriya patrons, besides priests, are referred 
to as drinkers of Soma*, but the evidence is insufficient 
to show that it was a popular drink*. The Soma-juice 
as freshly pr^ared three times a day could hardly have 
been intoxicating, except when allowed to stand for n 
sufficient time in which to ferment, as when- pressed two 
days before using 

(Hymn X. 119 is clearly a monologue, in which some 
on^ when exhilarated with Soma, boasts of bis prowess. 
It is usual to think of Indra as the one*, but Oldenberg* 


' Yuna IX. 16 21, X. S-lO. CT !.■ D Oray’s fine trenslstion of Yisn: 
IX. 17 lecording to the origlod metre (the vuncu that of Loogtcllow's liiKwalbsi) 
Thee I pra; (or might end conriacst, 

Tbee (or beiith and Tbee tor heaUcg, 

Thrc (or progress ud for ineieisoi 
Tbee (or streogth of lU my body. 

Csnioy, hanitn JfylJioIojy In eolomeM. of IXe.VylAofogy o( .tii i\’ahon», p 232. 

* TV. 1. 3. 3, 4, \ b, 7, •». 10, 12. 15. 

* Sirayaft IX. 2‘1, 3; AWayn ■ III. 49, 1, oiarfyoeali VIII. 43, t. 

‘ Sec I'rdie Inaix under Soata and A«rS. It may be (bat the iliftcrenic 
between im-5. tbe enl effects of whih vtttc (mokly re.-ognlsed (VII. 30, G) and 
Somo was this, that Soma was osed ebteny for religions purposes and was freshly 
and UturgiciJly ptepareil, wbereaa sari wss a ‘oommereialiscd' STlicle ol trade. 
rcB^bly it was the mole ot prepttsUoo, samuncntal In the one esse, secular in the 
other, that helped to mske the difference. At any r»tc sura was a popular and 
Soma a hieratic drink. 

‘ Bo Moir,O'3T.V.li0 91; OcUneraiid Kart.i, SL 81-33. Maciioncll, VSI. C5. 

* 1J.V. Noten, II. san 
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foHowing Bcrgajgno prefers to think of the poet himself 
as describing his feelings after drinking Soma. Both 
interpretations are posable and it makes little difference 
whether the hymn is placed in tho mouth of Indra or in 
the mouth of a priestly devotee who through participation 
in Indra's drink’ became mystically identified with Indra*. 
Each stanza has the same refrain; ‘Have I not drunk of 
Soma juice?’ Leaving out the refrain, the hymn reads as 
follows : — 

Thus even thus my purpose {3 to win a cow, to win a horse. * 

Like violent winds, the draughts I drink have lifted and trans- 
ported me. 

As the swift horses move the car, so have tho draughts 

excited me. 

To mo has come the hymn of praHe, like lowing cow to darling 

calf. 

As carpenter a chnriot-scat, so with my heart I frame the hymn. 

Not ev’n as mote within thecyodo the 'five tribes ’appear to me. 

Tho heavens and earth themselves are not the eQtia! of oven 

half of me. 

In groatncaa t surpass the shy, surpass aho (his spacious earth. 

Hurrah! let me deposit earth, and set it cither iierc or there. 

In one brief moment will I smite this broad earth either here 

or (here. 

One half of, me Is in the elcy ; the other halt 1 cause to trail. 

I am superlatively great, have been exalted to the skies. 

Such a monologue, as the above, shows clearly that Soma> 
when imbibed, did produce a certain c.rhilaration or intoxi- 
cation, call it what you will. A distinctive characteristic 
of the experience was a feeling of strength and greatness. 
Tho poor man thought himself rich (VIII. 48, G). Psycho- 
logically, Soma would never have been thought of as stimu- 
lating the strength of Indra, if it had not been known in 

' Sonift h called in IX. 85, 3 llw'anDl (Uwo) of Iiidrn’, and Cren ‘the 
eenenSorot Indra’, I.X. f>fl, 6. 

* In fact, the a-sorijilion of tho hjmo to /.nta Atndrrt, ‘Indra as Lara’ ot 
‘ lA^ft the Indra-Ukc’ wwdd tecta to so)is<^ d»U We hive found (p, 95) tuth 
zBrsti-al SAentiftftilha of doirwt tail loreenr » hqxlf to oWltorafe tbe iliffereaco 
irtitween them. This suggtuts the po«il»lity ot n similar idenlitication of god 
and dcTotee. 
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experience to stimulate* the strength of men. In Vedic 
battle doubtless each side was fearful of the other, and 
afraid to make a desperate onset. Whatever, then, like 
Soma (or surd), would help to banish ‘collateral trains of 
thought' * connected with caution, personal safety, etc. and 
furnish a feeling of strengih until the rush of battle was 
accomplished, would ordinarily bring about victory. Soma 
in IX. 77, 1 is called ‘the bolt (vajra) of Indra’. The rush 
of warriors in battle was due to Soma, Just as the rush of 
‘the lightning. 

The m 3 ’sterious qualities of the Soma juice ns seen in 
its exhilarating the warrior and helping him to perform 
valiant deeds were also seen in the inspiration which it 
gave to the priestly singer and in the healing it fnrnished 
to the sick. Soma himself was a singer’, and as such was 
a source of inspiration to singers’, lie is called 'generator 

of hymns leader of poets, TJishi of sages’ (IX. 96, 6-0). 

He is ‘Pishi^minded* and a ‘Bisbi-maker Soma, like 
Bfihaspati, was a ‘specialist* in the work of inspiring 
hymns. Thus in X. 119,2 the poet sings; 

‘like violent winds the draughts I drink have lilted me and 
borne me on**. 

Soma was also the sick man’s medicine (VIIL 61, 17). 
Thus, as shown above, god Soma was the guardian of men’s 
bodies, occupying their every limb, knitting together their 

‘ I. 82, 5 that Som* rdraul.ie the insUnrt. For the ■ Hmili . r 

eltrct ol wine compuw 0 *d. XIX. 30^6. 28™. XI. 13. Onec while in camp 
in Ina*. a low^ute (Chamto) ►errant ^ intoricatel. Ifhca expostulated with 
he replied ! •• If one does not we stnog drink, how can one beB« ehUdren? ” 

‘ Sec irtkU on iUoNol ond ta* Indicidnot bj U. 8. Williams, SI. D. in 
SlcClnr*’* Sfn^arine, October p. 705. 

* flrtSa IX. 7. 0, eto. 

‘ Similar apiritnems »outx«s of the dieine alllatua arc nol unknown in modem 

“tWa. w. it •• V.en npiae Irom god. bdnif morel 

(^ispoitsvoi, ht ‘borne alongl by the Holy Spirit’'; aud also of Eph. V. 16-10 
•*Be filled with the epiril; epml.off one l« anoU.er in psalms and hymns and 
•piritnal tongs”. 
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joints, protecting from broken legs, causing ailments and 
diseases to vanish, and so bestowing long life* (VIII. 48, 5, 
7, 9, 10, 11). Not only did Soma bestow health of body, 
but also health of mind, giving good thoughts, a sense of 
peace with the gods, joy, rapture, illumination, forgiveness'. 
Soma is a very wise sago (IX. 12, 4). As such he bestows 
'a happy mind, practical skill and mental ability' (X.25, 1). 
Here the nature and effects of Soma are idealized, very 
much as wine is idealised in the lines of a certain Christian 
hymn*. Victory over enemies, composition of hymns, and 
recovery from disease, as manifestations of the grace of 
Soma, are well illustrated in X. 25, 9-11. 

2. The Oniorw and flAniTAT of Soma. — 

Sonia's heavenly origin.-^Like Agni Soma came 
from heaven*. The celestial origin of the two is mentioned 
once together: 

MStari&van fetched one of you from heaven; 

The eagle twirled the other from the cloud-rock. I. 93, 9 
There is reason for holding that Mstari^van and the 
eagle, although belonging to different myths, are yet 
‘mythological synonyms’, both referring to the lightning 
form of Agni. There is no doubt in the case of MStariSvan. 
Bloomfield makes it highly probable for the eagle also\ 
There is no difficulty in understanding the eagle as the 
lightning, since Agni is often called a bird, and is once 
termed ‘the eagle of the sky'*. The Maruts, whoso 
lightning-nature is so manifest, are also called ‘eagles of 
tho sky’ (X, 92, 6). Soma is represented ns a ‘child of the 
sky’, whom, tiiough heavenly in origin, earth received^ 

* The writer rcceJls mcetinj? with ao Inditui cirilian In ISW who declared 
that if it had cot been for wiiiakcy be woulil hare dieil tons aro 

* VIII. 48, 1, 2, I, C, 0. 

* “ lie biiags a jioor vile nnner 
Into hi* ‘hon*f of taint”'. 

* See Kiihn, IIFfJ. 

* The Legend o{ Somn and the EagU. JA03, lf>, (18')C), pp. l_-24. Bloom- 
field'i interj'tctition 1* faTonrcil by MardoocU, YM lll-ltS, and Keith, IM. 47. 

* iHvoh Ktjennh Vff. 1% 4. 
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High is the birth of thee, the plant; 

Thee being in heaven the earth received. IX. 61, 10. 

The eagle brought Soma from alar, from heaven, 
flying swift as thought *. That is to say, the lightning as 
the eagle of the sky darts down, from the cloud, bringing 
with it the nectar of the skies, in other words ‘ the water 
of the 'Cloud’. In one hymn especially the myth of the 
rape of Soma is summarized: 

IV. 27. To the Eagle. 

(Agni the lightning) 

1. While yet within the womb* 1 was acquainted 
With all the generations of the devaa; 

A hundred metal forts kept me well gu.irded, 

Then n-ith all speed 1 Dew forth as an eagle. 
tSoma) 

2. Not easily did he effect my capture. 

Yet in heroic strength was he triumphant; 

bountiful he far outstripped the niggards, 

O’ertook the winds and passed them, he the mighty. 

(Poet) 

3. And 80 when from the sky down rushed the eagle, 

Or when from there llhe gods) brought him, the bounteous; 
Then furious in h!« mind Krisanu’, th' archer, 

An arrow aimed at him and loosed the bow-string. 

4. From heaven’s zenith swill the eagle bore him, 

As from afar the Asvin pair bore Bhujyu*; 

Tlien downward fell meantime the flying feather 
Of that bird hasting forward on his journey. 

The myth of the heavenly origin of a divine beverage 
' IX. 68, 5; 77, 3 ; t lU. 81, 8. 

’ i. t the <lo>id-»omh, in wbirli ibe kefatsung fonn of Agnl w»s shut up by a 
hwrulreO meUl lorts, M it’were. « 

* rrobihiy a Gandharva, a fttianlun of lb« rclcstuvl Soma. KiiMnu is possibly 
to be idfnlificd with the dcraon h'amlnt meationpd once in the Avesta (Yasna 
IX. 24). Kdliltxu may be compared atitti V|Ur*, 

‘ The translation ot this Sue ptrei only the general sense as gathered from 
other passages. For the Ttiions aHempla to islerprot or amend Indriitafaft see 
Lodarvg, l>li<rse(:m«a lt.503, V.468; KaAel.VS LaCb21C; Bloomlield, JAOS. 
tC (1606), 13-24; iiaichraojt, LR 29; atid Oldcobcrg, TIr Soten, I. 292.293 
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conceived as a kind of honoy-mead' may bo Indo-European. 
At any rate there is the myth of the nectar-bringing eaglo 
of Zous and the metamorphosis of Odin ns an eagle to 
carry of/ the mead, both myths agreeing in general with 
that of’tho Soma-bringing eagle of Indra*. These three 
myths clearly refer aliko to tho downward swoop of the 
lightning-bird bringing therewith the rain as the fnadhii* 
or amrita of tho sky. 

Soma’s carlhly habitat . — In several passages Soma 
is called ‘mountain-dwelling’*, and once ‘mountain-grown’*. 
Ilis origin is closely connected with ‘rock'*. While tho 
same ambiguity may besot some of these texts as adheres 
to tho special vocabulary of Indra (‘mountains’ and 
•rivers’ as either heavenly or earthly^ yet it is clear from 
both tho ^^v. and tho Avesta’ that Soma-Haoma was a 
mountnin-grotvn plant. It is connected with tho mountain 
Haraiti in tlio Avosta, and with Mhjavnnt in the pv. 

As draught of Maiija%’ata' Soma, so doth, 

Th’ enlivening Vibhulaka delight me. X. 34, 1. 


' Bkt DKidhu, Or. {xiiiu, Aoi;l>S(ion Mtilit, l.ng Mcrul. 

•OMonbe/y, /!V 170, VJI JN. Kuhn, HfVJ r>3, 177. 

' .l/aiAii because of Ita iroiMlertuI intoaicatm/; cttecis, was concciTCi! as the 
ilriak of (he {(ckIj. It must nacurall/ then have boon » beaTenl;f dnek, which was 
bmugfat down to cirth, this bem; tlic (uoctKio ot the nccUr-bniiL.’iag csglc ia the 
three mythologies The eonnectioa between raio-watrr end mutlhn was sutflcieotly 
cxplaiDcd by the tact that water is a ooastitneot of the honey-mead And the 
cloMi ronnectioD between waien and plants provided a anffiiient neaus between 
the mm and (he soma-plant. 

‘jt.tafJia III. dd, 2, V. 4t, 4, 1\ lb 1 <52 4. 

*y>flnnf'5iTlrfA, JX 4o 1. *a4r< \ 85, 2, 1. ^3, 6. 

’Areonling to Yasna X 4, 10-12, 17, Ilaoms is represented as plaecd on tbe 
high mountain llaratU by a sbtUal god, whence holy blnls carried It eveiywhere 
to the heights, where il grew both on the lofty tablelands and in the mountain 
valleys. 

*The mountain JlSjavanl (ff it was a mountain and not simply tbe name of a 
Veoyb;.-. lUUnhraailt. VSt. K 05k Wog closely lonnoctol with the GandbSris 
(AV. V. 22 5 7, 8, 14> mnsl hare been situated somewhere between Baelria and 
the Ponjab In the Tail, bamh. I- 8, (•, 2 and the AV. paasages referred to above 
the Jliijavaats ore taken m a type of distant folk, to which I’.udra with his fever- 
bearing low is entreated to depart In fact M&javanl is as fir off and inysten’cpoa 
as the river fiatd. Pcxsibly both eiubodv dim' reminisoenccs of tlie nndivided 
Indo-lmnian days 
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3. The identification op the Soma plant. 

Not much need be said under this head. ^Vhon tho Indo- 
Iranian tribes left the original IE. home, they experienc^ 
along with the change in tlieir habitat a change also in 
their drint. The IE. Mioney-mead' was replaced 

by the Indo-Iranian Soma. Soma-Haoma means literally 
‘extract' or ‘juice*, from su^hu ‘to press’*. In the Rv. 
Soma and madhu are often used interchangeably and each 
in the form of an adjective may qualify the other’. Soma 
‘juice’ and madhu 'sweet* aro too general in meaning to 
be confined necessarily to any one drink. It is tme the 
Avestan account in Yasna X would seem to indicate that 
the Haoma juice was produced from a particular plant 
which grew in a particular place. The preparation of 
Soma*Haoma, as wo hare seen, belonged to the undivided 
Indo-Iranian period. With their ‘trek’ into India tho 
Vedic Aryans probably had to give up largely the use of 
the Iranian Soma plant and find eubstitutos nearer their 
new home*. This was not dl/ficull. Besides the various 
Sarcostemmas* there was the Afghan grape, the possibility 
of a preparation from hops as suggested by Max MGller, 
or from sugar-cane; or, as recently suggested by E. B. 
Havell", from ragi, the common millet®, from which an 
intoxicating drink is still made in tho Eastern HimSlayas. 

In both Veda and Avesta the [^ma plant is .de scribe d as 


' Sfiulho mUoiii oocurs io Ibe Avctdi aod then only In the sense of honey 
n«vr in that of Soma See Hjllebranat, VM L 23»; Oldeabcrg, P.V. 3G8. 

*SomaU«nd(lit,NaB 'botiied* (IX- flC. 13). and madhu U soniya 'SonulIW.' 
<m. 53, 10) 

* Cf. Doth P\V. under Sonio; ndlcbrandt, YM I. C3. 

Vm* tifmstipna and Bninonianum. See IliUehrandt, 

* W>al rs Somor JKAS. July 1030, pp. 819 331. 


£leii«(n« eoraennu " It it rnltiTatcd alwig the llimllayi 
feet.” or p. Sll. 


op to a height of 
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having hanging branches', and a yellow colour*. Mountain- 
growth, yellow colour and hanging branches (?) are the 
two or three points in which Veda and Avesta agree in the 
description of the Soma-stalk*^ It is most probable that 
this is a true description of the plant used for Soma during 
the undivided Indo-Iranian period. The technical expres- 
sions ‘stalk ‘yellow’, ‘mountain-grown etc. were so firmly 
imbedded in the Soma-IIaoma ritual to reappear in both 
the ]^v. and the Younger Avesta, While in Persia there 
was loss probability of a break in the tradition, in India, 
as shown above, substitutes most likely had to bo found 
for the ancient Soma plant. Substitutes of such a nature 
would naturally be chosen as would best conform to the 
traditional description of the Soma plant and Juice, and in 
any caso iht> tcchnica) terms of thorUvo) n-enid bo rotainod, 
oven if there was a lack of perfect correspondence*. Sinco 
the Soma sacrifice was the ‘soul’ of the Vedic ritual and 
the three daily pressings constituted the framework in which 
practically all of the gods were worshipped, it is clear that 
large quantities of the plant used for the sacred liquor 
must have been necessary. It is difficult to think of such 
quantities being brought from a distance, unless perhaps 
the plants could bo cleansed and stored for future use, as 
is the custom of the modern Parsecs\ But, as said before, 


‘ A'aUiJwfcfta ll». Ilf. j3, 14 apconlin^ to fWIcbranilt (ViT I 14), n niiac of 
the Soma ]>Iant baring bnnefaps that brpil down, and nurnyutua (non to bend) 
‘with bending fprouta’, Mill's (ramlation of Ya'<na IX Iii. UDtortQnatel 7 foil 
oerttlnf^ a!£acli« to the Jaterpreui/oa ot neither word. 

* tlari 'yellow' (Ur. IX. 92, 1), and sdlrf ‘golden hued’ tYasna IX. 10, 30). 

’ Vedic amiu, Arestan Sim 

* In this rcifcct the Soma aamnient may be eemiiar«l with the use of wine 
In tiie Holy Communion of the Christian Chnreli The liquor used is grape-juice 
fermented, or nnfennented. or any Ikniid made to looh like grsj* juice Here the 
colour is the essential thing, for it must be red iiWe hlooil. 

* Jiranji JamsheUji Jlodi, Art J/ooma ERR. VI. GOC-510, tnys that twigs of 
the Soma plant, -a species of Ephedra, are brought from I’enia to India, where 


they I 


re washed and purified and then laid aside for thirteen months and thirteen 
Xf properly rJeansed and atoird they can be osed scyeml years atierwanls 
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it is probable that some Indian plant or shrub growing not 
too far away from the Vedie settlements was used for the 
preparation of the sacred drink* perhaps as a substitute* 
for the original Iranian plant. 'Whatever' it was, it flour- 
ished during the rainy season, swelling with milk (II. 13, 1), 
generated and strengthened by Parjanya, the deified rain- 
cloud (IX. 82, 3; 113, 3’). It had a stalk (a7nku) which was 
ruddy (I'll. 98, 1), and the wliole plant was called dndkas*. 
According to the later ritual the Soma shoots had to be 
purchased from a SOtlra. This transaction was made the 
subject of a dramatic representation, one of the earliest 
anticipations of the later drama. The SCidra was not 
merely a trader in Soma shoots but also an impersonation, 
as HiUebrandt thinks, of the Gandhar\’a (c, (/. KriSanu) 
who held back the celestial Soma*. This would seem to 
Indicate that the Soma shoots came from a non*Aryan 
tribe, such a tribe as the Ktkalas, who apparently are 
mentioned In connection with the Soma plant. 

* illustnU the pMubLlify «f Utere Ixing more Uien one ^ prodaeo 

eoil]&, reference najr be intde to the '(v« iree* ol BrmeSl trbfeb fields a i^auitltr 
of milk aceriaUr el iDariac, tbe mUL after befn; drecn grotriog ftlhw; Che 
J/aterraiidiihd, a milk-trcc aim of Bruit, roncerniag whicb an o 1 >scrTer write*; 
” We cut ecreral nolcbce in the bark of some logs ot this tree tbit had lain on the 
groond lor a mootb, and Sn a mioute the rich mdk iraa ooring out in great 
quantiUes, tome of wUch ire eelteeted in abasia, diluted It with water, afrafned 
it. and osed ft for anpper and breakfisl" (W, A. Cook, By, ihrse. Canoe and 
Float t^rou^|^ ihe W'lWemna of Brarft, iv-aifi)*, “fte Cainafiba Bella, which 
.Tielils a white liquid like coioesut milk** (<iv>. eil |> 3*51; and eertab berenige* 
used hy the Creek Indians, eoDceniiog which UoosetcU wrote. "They bad a cool 
•Itink made /rom fionry and •rain, besides another luide from fermented corn 

which lasted much 'like eider, also the Ulack Drink, a bitter bevera-^ 

brewed from the crushed leacca ol a amaU dirah** (WW I SI. 68) 

* Aceoidliig to tliikhJyan* HI. 20, 3 II, In case the recc^ised Soma pUnl 
• was not available, » was penajltcd to take as a aiibstitute the plant most 

resembling the one recognised by oidinaiy wage, but the Words of the ritual were 
not to be changed. Quoted by lldlerbrandt, 1 M I. 83. 

* Cr Yasna X. 1 I praise the cloud and the watirs that made thy body to 
Wow ui-on the tnonntains. See HiUetbrendt, A’Ji. I 60 *iT. 

* DtymolftgicaUy tlic same a* the Qr. ivfJo;, 'Hower' 

* lllllfbrwiflt, VM I Si; 473. 
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Mid KIkatas what do tlijr hinr, 0 Indra? 

That tribe nor mixture' poors nor heats oblation; 

• Bear thou to us tlie wealth of Pramaganda, 

Give up, O Maghavan, "to us the Mow-branched’. 111.53,14. 

4. The Sacramental Preparation of the SojiaJihce. 

Of tho Soma hymns translated above, IV. 27 describe.s 
the bringing down of the heavenly Soma by an eagle, 
while VIII. 48 and X. 119 depict the effects which spring 
from the drinking of tho divine intoxicany The hymns 
to Soma in Book IX aro addressed to Soma Pavamana, that 
is, to Soma while in tho process of passing through the 
filter. Two of fheso hymns aro herewith reproduced on 
the basis of Griffith’s translation with certain changes; — 

To Soma Pavamana, IX. /. 

1. By mo^t exhilarating stream 
And sweetest, Soma, filter thee, 

Pressed out for Indra as his drink. 

S. Piend-slaycr, present everywiicre. 

He through tho wooden trough lias reached 
His seat, his metaJ-wroiight abmie, 

3. Be thou best Vfitra-slayer, best 
Gnintcr ot most liberal. 

Our noble patrons’ wenltli incre-asc 

4. Flow onward with thv juice unto 
The banquet of the miglity gods, 

Flow unto victory and fame. 

5. O Inilii, we draw nigh to tlicc. 

This is our obj'cct, day by day. 

To tliee our wishes arc addressed, 

G. By means of the unfailing fleece 
Tlic daughter of the sun doth cleanse 
Thy Soma that is streaming forth. 

7. Him seize and hold fast in the fight 
Ton slender maidens, sisters all. 

In the decisive day of war. 


’ The won! a»<r rendered ’mUttue’ means 'the milk that serves lor mixing 
with Soma’. 
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8 Him send they forth, 'the virgin band, 

They Wow 'the bagpipe* mnsifal;' 

Threefold protection is the , 

9. Milch-kine inviplaWe anoint • * • 

The infant Soma with their milk,— 

Soma for Indra as*his drink.. * 

10. In the wild raptures of this' draught, ^ 

Indra slays all his enemies; - 

The mighty one beatowelh wealth- * 

To Soma Pat'aniana, IX. 28. 

1. Sent forth by men, this mighty steed, 

Lord of the mind, who knoweth all, 

Runs to the woollen straining-elolh. • ♦ 

2. Within the filter bath he flowed. 

This Soma for the gods effuse<r,\ 

•Sin.Vi’ntg'mY AhnY" v'lO'rtwf 

3. Resplendent Is this deity, 

Immortal in h!$ dwelling place, . 

Foe<8layer, feastcr best of gods. 

4. Directed by the sisters ten, 

Bellowing on his way this bull 
Runs onward to the wooden vats. 

5. This Davamana made the sun 

To shine and all bis various worlds, 

Omniscient, present everywhere. 

G.'This Sonia filtering himself, 

«^lows mighty and infallible, ... 

• Slayer, of sinners, feasting gods. 

The preparation of Soma was the supreme ritualistic 
performance of tbo Rigvedic religion. Thhro were three 
distinct stages in the operation, the pressing, the filtering 
and the mixing, of the sacred liquor. The <;eremonial was 
elaborate and costly. It is difficult to get ^ clear picture 
of all the details, but happily this is not netjessary for the 
purpose in hand. 


’ Th* Eomi sUJV U prol)»Uy meut, which seeing 
vhen tlrncV Si) Ilillcbrsndl, LK. 32, b. 3. 


h»Te given forth a sound 
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Hie I^essing-of iSlomp;.’— Probably tho most arch-'»^ 
aic, if not the most nisual, method was by means of tho 
mortar and pestle 'i for' this is thb Jraniari way, both ancient 
and modem, of extracting the Sortia*. In only one hymn 
of the Itv. and that probably a. late one, is there a clear 
roforcnco to the mortar. . ’ * 

To the MorUir, etc. I. 28. 

Tiiere where the broad-bawl prc^!«fnfr-«(ono‘' 

Stands iiprli^ht to crntli ont the juice; 

Where dual parts to crush the stalk 
Are like the part'* of man and wife*; 

Thefts where n woman practice* 

The backward and the forward move; 

Where U were with reins to guide 
They bind with eoftia th<rtwirlinc-‘»tlck*. 

’ ItMtAsId, ‘inortir' I. S'*. 1, S klHttala.iNvaata, ' morltr and t>e«t)e', AV, 

IX 0, tt; datapath* Hrth. f t. 4 0. 

' Yaana .XXiV 7; XXV i for )be awden uae* are J J Modi, ERE. 

M. (191 1), article lltomt, ao.onl]o^ lo whom kUttna (4u 'to 'ranh*) U “Ibe 
utrnril in irtijcb the «/ tlx* *4<7/Hit pUst trt fortndnl ” 

’ Tbe broad baaol Ve"*<»a (oaoalljr rmdeml ■prew-alen'-') Itclearl; the mortar 
In AV. in to, 5 Ibrte U mention otranoeporjii prar■1’lll^ (oreat Irre piTvatas- 
aU>nr«', i t tho woodra mortar and pratle.i N> Rrlh I 4, 7, 10, anordlng 
to whKh llie wooden mortar and (he wbmlen }>«stle are rallrd pmaOnaA ‘preas- 
Btonrt'. CT- Ilillrbrandl VM. 1 In Kashmir a aimnar^woodm mortar 

and pcstte ana lor remorinc the A'ka from rirer and women do the ponndio? 
allematel/ tlraa-foj- bark the tdrf aii^ ilririnc It down (r/. ^^1) Th'* mortar 
ia made o( tfie trunk ot a tree rawed off into a binrk ami hollowed oat so as to 
hare a large bowl-ahaped ei'cnlog 

* The iur< hanbm of peatle and mortar, as of tbe two (Iro-iitlck-S, ang^ta RextLsl 
anid,>gice. In »t. S-I there Is ifoofcle rnirndrt This It forthered by the fact 
that the roots au and tS, originally one root mean ‘to press' and 'to pmerale’, 
respreilecly. Cf. Ilillebrandt, TJI. I. 1C2. 

• The mention of moalArt 'twiriiagaticL* stom not M In well with the pirture 
of the mortar Two eaplaniliotB bare been anggested One that of Oldenberg 
(Rv. Noten, 1. 24, note 2), who anggiwta Ibal It may refer to the production of fire 
aa an Integral part of the Poma ritual, er. 3-4 bcloDging together. Tbe other is 
th.st of naiebrandt (VJ(. 1. ICt), who lUnks the twfrimg stfet went with the 
mortar both together forming ‘a kind of hand mill’ for the emshiog of Soma. A 
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Each stanza has the lollotcing refrain: 

O Indra, drink thou eagerly 
Of Soma liquor mortar-pressed. 

Two more stanzas ol the same hymn may be quoted : 

5 ■Whenever thou from house to house’ 

Art harnessed, mortar, for thy task, 

Then utter here thy clearest sound, 

Loud as the drum of conquerors. 

6. Lord of the forest, once the wind 
Blew nil about thy summit high ; 

Mortar, for Indra press tliou forth 
' The Soma juice that he may drink. 

A reference to the same method of pressing Soma may 
possibly bo found in X. XOl, 10-11 (confessedly obscure 
stanzas) : 

10 Into the w ood‘s lap pour thy tawny (object), 

With stony cutters make the product ready; 

Embrace and compass them uith girdles tenfold, 

And to both chariot poles attach the car-horse, 

11. Botacen the car’s two shafts the car-horsc bulky 
Goes to Ilia place as goes the doubly wedded ; 

Place on the wood the sovereign o! the forest. 

And sink a nell, although ye do not dig it. 

11 this interpretation is correct, the pestle is represented 
by the ‘stony cutters’, the car-horse and T’a/iospafi ‘the 


taither fuggtstUn mty be matle May it not be that tint the Som& shoot* were 
pounded nod cnisbed in the mortw, and thert after water was added to obtain the 
Juice, the whole was churned by the RgnUr Indian twirling apparatus, the better 
to secure the juicet In the ntoal of Soma prej.sing as foiloued by Indian Parsecs 
the priest after pounding the soma Iwjp in the hSTaoa and adding water a 

little push to the t>estle which is wiUun the mortar and causes it to turn in a 
circle”. “This part ot the ritoal", explains J. J. Modi (ERE. art Waoina in a 
toct-oote) "is a relie of the oU practice, when, after ticing pounded, the hooma 
twigs were regularly rubbed in the mortar with the i>c*tie to extract the Joice 
farther”. This may possibly throw light on the Vedic reference. 

’ The reference to the mortar tn ereiy bouse (c. 5) aa a means of pressing 
Soma auggests that Soma was a popalar drink In the early P.igcedic days, or al 
least in the area where this hymn waa prodiicol. 
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BO\ereign of the forest’, while 'the wood’ and ‘the wood’s 
lap’ indicate the mortar'. 

\.^here was a second Rigvedic method of pressinp: Soma, 
namely by moans of the grtivanah or ‘press-stones’, the 
stones resting on the ‘ox-hido’ and, according to the later 
ritual, being manipulated in connection with two boards. 
Three hymns arc addressed to the deified press-stones, 
X. 7C, tU and 176, from which the following quotations 
arc made: 

This very c-xceUent oblation press ye out; 

Like steed kand-r/mded Is the Som/i-pressti?'' stone. X' 7fl, 2. 
Those speak a hundredfold, yea speak a thousandfold, 

They cry aloud to us with tmony-rolonred mouths; ^ 

'fhe pious press-stones Lnsiod uiUi the pious work 

* Get, even before the Hotar, tnste of Ih’ offered food. X. 91, 2 
Those speak aloud, for they have foun<l the honied juice, 

Over the ripe flesh of the stalk they hum a song. 

Ah they devour the branch of the red-coloured tree, 

Ilcilow aloud the tmtls that gnan the Soma shoots*. X. 94, li. 
The skilful ones dance with the sisters linked ^^itll them, 
Making the earth rovclio with the noise they make. X. 01, 4. 
The tt ingot! ones lift up their voice unto the sky, 

The dusky iiimhJc ones dance in the akhard* 

Down, downward to the nether stone s place go they all, 

Much juice receive they from the nin-bright Soma st.ilk. X.91, 5 
With one accord the pressing stones 
Over ike netker ones play the lord. 

Giving tlie bull Ids bull-like strengtli. X. 17.'), 3. 

From these passages we got the following details: The 
press-stones, like steeds, arc held by the hand. They gnaw 
the branch of the ruddy Soma tree, and so with ruddy 
mouths cry aloud. Like pric.sts they busy themselves with 
the pious work, speaking a thousandfold, and getting a taste 

' 5-0 inilebnincU, 'M, f. U5<t Gfdenbers, (ICt. Kotrn If. 31') ixjcits Ifin. 
Ma<!<loDcU anil Kcitli (Yiiie Indfx II. 476 n 3t) admit In pos^IUIily. 

* Tentative Irandaiion ot lb« very (lifftinlt wotd tTMarca, followin,' 
liramlt, VM. I. IS n. 2- Itejcctcd W Oldenlien;, Rt- Nottn II. 301 

’ Dilfiinll woivl. Tcrhajn ‘bole’, ‘civlty*, Msir' (I^inman, AV. XI. 4'*, 3). 
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of the Soma even befoi-e the Hotar. They as skilful and 
nimble ones dance with the sisters (the ten finpers). As 
eagles they lift their voices to the sky and as bulls they 
crunch the Soma shoots. Among the press-stones are those 
called the ‘nether’ stones (uparah) and over tlie'O the 
‘upper' stones lord it. There is nothing in this depcription 
which would not be appropriate for mortar and pestle 
except the multiplicity of press-»tones. But as shown 
above, the mortar ami pe-.tlc ar« called ‘pre-.s-stopes’ in 
Sat. Br3h. I. 4, 7, 10; and in the AV. IX. 8, 15 they are 
metaphorically identified with the pres^-stonC''. 

Two words and rf/u'^ona, apparently mean ‘bowl', 
for they are both used in the dual, of heaven and earth, as 
the two great botvls which close upon each other at the 
horirou. Thus: 

Up made the two great bowh’ that fate esch other, 

Rotli of tliPiii liPing packctl fnll wi(h hi*, trea-ure 

The same expression is u-.cd of dhi^anc (dual) 

He props apart (tie hoirh that face cneh olhfr. X. 44, 8. 

The wondrous fuend lias propped asmuterthe two world', 
He h.is the two howK i oiled asunder like two skins. VI. 8. 3. 
Aiul, 0 je he.ivcn' and earth, grant wide dominion, 

To i e hIJssfid Horld-hah-cs lofty shelter; 

Hive ample room and frceilom for our <lw piling, 

Ye hemisphei es*, that it may lie unhindered. VI. 50, 3. 

Ilillebrantit (VM, 1. IBJ), i». 4> citC' five pas-ages in 
which eamu 'lands next to »«/« apparently in the sense of 
‘pressed in the bowl' or mortar’. While another inter- 
pretation is possible as shown by Oldcnborg', yet JI.acdom?n 
and Keith admit the possibility of llillebramlt’s view. 

Dhisapa is a difficult word. In the pas-ngcs <inoted 
above it is certainly usctl in syijonymou.s par.allelisni with 

' VwVo, MHiu, ^ 4uiii rnitv. 

• ll^taisplirrw, S e. two howlii 4Mt*gnf 

* 51, * \ MU 4, 4; Tl., IO 5 I\. 4 h^ ■}. \. 1 

‘zinni ei (lufls), 4-ri»A;o 
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‘heaven ami eartli', and 'the two world-lialves’. It aeems 
to moan much tho same os camu*, i. e. ‘bowl’ or ‘hollow’, 
referring primarily to tlie mortar or similar cavity in whicli 
Soma is pres>ed and then to the two world-bowls, lieaven 
and earth. Dhi^an'n, like barkh, tlie fire-stiek.s, tlie press- 
ing-stones, etc. has received apotheosis, as a great deity’. 
Tims, 

In DhiKnnTis i.ip me tlie pair of pie-s-tUonC'. I. 109, !}. 

Wliat dioji of thine spurts out, what shoot of Somn, 
Arm-iiiovetl, from lap of Dkitanu down hilletli, 

Or what from the Adlivnrju's clenosing filter, 

Tlial offer I to thw with eiy of X. 17, 12. 

In these passages Dhimna clearly means a hollow of 
some •'Ort in which the prcss-stones work and from whicli 
Soma drops may spout forth, or Soma twigs escape. This 
might either he the bowMike mortar or ilie ox-hide placed 
in tho Vedi or in a hollow specially prepared on the sacri- 
ficial ground, so tliat it would have a how-l-liko sliape and 
bo able to hold tlic iinfiltered Soma juice. 

The ox*hide is frequently mentioned in eonneetinn with 
the Soma ritual: 

The press-itonos thew ami ertim-li thee on the ox» hide; 

Into the wateri sugir. inilh thee with theii luuuN. IX. 79 , 

This Soma <m (he skin of tows 

Is sporting with the pressing stones. I.X. ilfi, 29. 

Kffiiseil by means of pressing-stonev. 

Upon the 0 T‘hUle visible. IX. 101, 11 (Uriffitli’s trails.). 

These passages indicate clearly tiiat tlic Soma shoots 
'were crnslied by the press-stones on tlic skin of an ox (or 

» Cf. r\V iiiKUr 

* Cf. tli« following teal'* ■ on-sroing the jnsldvM 
TU» pxt>lns Dlilsauii the Soinix premlh 

tor reur O Jadni, Jj-ai. J. J09, 4 

Tbc mijbty PAtoaon bas Qrol th»<> bouailtenly, 

.AnJ «o Oioii sisjot VjllrH, IwrAer-Oown «t torU I. 10», 7. 

Anil wiili retorsDi'e to the exhllaiatioD of the sioger or warrioi ; • 

Ready sm I, wheo llhnaja buqtuckneil; 
l.re the ile.l’De day irOI I prsN' lodiiL 

14* 
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COW)'. According to the later ritual the hide rested on 
two pressing-boards*, which were themselves laid across a 
sounding-hole dug bcnealli*. There is no mention of the 
pressing-boards in the Tw., but wo may possibly infer the 
presence o! a shallow bowl-like pit to which the skin was 
fitted as a receptacle to catch the Soma juices. This is 
suggested bj’ the sounding-hole of the later ritual, as well 
as by the statement that the press-stones w’cre in the lap 
of Dhima (h 100, 3)» which has been shown above to he 
probably bowl-like in ^lape, and by the further statement 
that the ‘talking press-stone is act Hotm 7ipon* the allar'K 
The Soma shoots during the pres>ing seem to have been 
moistened n*ilh water doubtless to aid in extracting the 
juice or to increase the yield*. 

b) The Strniniug of tiie Soma, — Tlii« was done by 
pouring or pressing the juice through a sieve made of wool. 
Numerous synonym^ were used for the strainer^ The 
self-purification* of the sacred juice as it passed through 
the sieve was the supreme moment in the preparation of 
Soma. To PavamJna ‘the self-purifying’ are addressed 
the hynuis of a wliolc book of the Hv. licferenccs to the 
filtering of Soma may be seen in vv. 1 and 6 of IX. 1 and 
vv. I, 2, G of IX. 28, hymns translated above. As further 
illustrations the following translations are given: 


’ To otob llic Soini Omps •» ibe shoots irere rrrswd, Uic slin of the Kmt- 
ssenJ oow was r(.;iidr<3 as appiorrialv 
* adil’aFane 1^ 

•llintbrsniU, YN. I 14S 
‘ora fi\rl V. Tl, 1’ 

•The inostnoUWc ramment on the mcuuDg of isthttot Oldeaber;. 

SHE. 46, 130-12i lie ooDiliidrs that •‘,t was ■ sort of Mipporl on which the 
prtssmj; stones tes(od” tji lid) But Vovk] not Iho attanl SBppnrf of the earth, 
hollowed out In the lorm cf « shallow \mw\ or iltir answer all thtlicnlties’ 
MacdoncU and Kciih (Index II. 476) followtos ndlcbrandl (VM. 1. ITO-lSl) 
hoU that dhlMHa In «mc pasaprs denotes the rr4. 'altar’, as la I 100, 3. 

•Cr. the eonvsponding procedure io the Zoroastriaa ritual, both ancient and 
tnodem: Yasna 111.1 ' »ooma-teaffr‘. and Art. VRE.on i/aono •Zool>>ra valcr’. 

. MVhidi rasj- Ik seen in IVrtlr I,d,r l 508 , n. 1. and linUl.ramU. VM 1. 203. 
•pornlr 'he eli'sn^s himstlC; inrfira ’riesc’. 
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Indii, iis Indra’s friend, for us 

Flow ])ure with stream of sweetness like 

Farjanya, master of the rain- IX. 2, 0. 

This one by ancient birth pressed out 
For all tlie gods, himself a god, 

Flows tawny to the straining clotli. IX. 3, 0. 
llc'llowing flow the Indu-ilrops, 

Like eattle lowing to their young, 

Forth have they run from both the hands'. IX. 13, 7. 

Ye purifiers, purify 

Soma for Inilra, ns his drink; . 

And so make us more opulent IX. 4, 4. 

Soma, wliile filtering himself, 

Flows thortsand‘Strramed the wool, 

To Indra’s and to Vayu’s tryst. IX. 13, 1. 

These rapid Soma drops have stirred 
Themselves to motion like strong steeds, 

Like cars, i/ko armies hurncii forth. IX. 22, 1 (Griffith). 
Like stce<l urged on to battle, finder of the light, 

Do thou rush to the 8ky*ea«k mothered by the stones 
Strong Soma on the summit of the woolly sieve 
DolJi piirj/y himself for Indrn’s nourishment. IX. Sfi, S. 

Ttiroo aspects of Somn Pavamiina ore hero distinguished : 
colour, movement and sound In colour Soma is tawny. 
Its flow tlirouglj tiie strainer is mentioned in every hymn 
of Bk. IX. Not loss than a doren synonyms are employed 


•The wcid JninslnteJ '/F>in ibe hand^’ (g<xb>inHl}ioh) h Id the locaUso 
Coal, lit. ‘in the two hnodii’ The menninK seemito he that ' parifiediii Ihe haa<1s’ 
{tabhattapTita II 14, S), the jaicc rnna toilli, (hit U to s.17 ' from tlie two bimdi’. 
t'-otnjiarc 

The /lond'clenNff't liquor bear ye to the famons, 

Ye pioii<i ones, to Indra effer Som* II 14, 8; and 
Stone pressed it iHeU in both (he haiKlr. LX. 71, 3. 

VlhtttiiT VnU ■pwess ■wjrt tbe wme 101 ttuA ot the hftw lit'oiA V\ wittnaMi. ty. 
tJeidner, VS. I. J21 n 1; IHilcbtmndt, VM. 1. 202-'>0,1; Vcdic Indw, II. 477. 
lint note tlic rollowing delalt ol Ihe inodeni Parser ritnnl: "K any pxrtlcles of the 
twigs lUll remain unpounJed, tliey are leiaoxd from the niorlar and placed Iii the 
ftidner, icherr Ihtv are ruhlrd vnlh Iht hand to make all the extract pass Into the 
enp below”. Art f/aoma, ERE 
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to (\e?crlbo and omphaMre the TfondroU' movement of the 
sacred juice. The drops of the ‘thousanrt-treamed’ Soma, 
as they fall from the strainer into the re-ervoir below, aro 
likened to racc-liorsos racing enrs and armies charging 
forward in battle. The noi<e of Soma is by hyperbole- 
compared Avith tiic bellowing of cattle and the thunder of 
the skj- 

A hea\rnlj- hiitl, thon lookcst down. O Soma, 

SwellinR the streams ■nilh toil* at the god*.’ baniiuct; 

Enter the Soma-holding vc«*.cl, Indu, 

Go thundpriiig forward to the ray of SQrja. IX. 07. 31. 

The dripping of the ‘thousand-streamed’ Soma front 
the woolly sieve into ilie reservoir below i< a microcosmic 
picture of tlie fa!! of rain from the cloud-.'jpvf*, In fact, 
a' the kindling of Agni before tlic dawn is- a piece of 
sympathetic magic to secure the rising of the sun, so the 
filtering of the Soma drops through the strainer serves aa 
a similar magic device to secure the fall of rain'. As 
Agni, ‘the aitav-fiie* i« clothed upon with the attributes of 
the sun and lightning, in the same way, l!>o flow of Soma 
through the mierocosmlc siove i- de^c^ibed in terms- of 
^uch macroeosmie transactions as thunder, lightning and 
rain. Lastly, as Agni’s thcophanic' moment is when the 
ghee-fed altar-fl.imc bUrcs up, so the thcophanic moment 
of Soma is when the round drop's fall from the sieve into 
the wooden vat ‘below. 

The Mixing of the Soma. — The lUgveda distinguishes 
between the nnmixed* and tijo mixed Som» Juice. Vayu, 
Indra-VHyu and often Indm lake their Soma clear ns befits 
their impetuous nature. The other gods partake of a mixed 
drink thinned, as it were, by combining the Soma juice 


’ Aormoii 'woik’ inpatM bcif u Dsn-iUy «b thp T.t Mcrifkial work. I( U lUe 
Mm* word as later .Icnolc •rsclic recum|Hm<«’, the prineit'le of retrlbation 
’ Oldcnhcrg KV. 4’>n.~ 

’ "nff-piuina U tcehnieally « mniteststion of a g.al In tennj ol time and arutee 
that U_to My. ill nature. ’ 

‘ Sutrn liiei, 'elcar' 
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with milk*, curd or grain Tlle^e are the three colebr.«ted 
‘mi\cd-drink<’’ of Soma, the cow-mixture, curd-mixturo 
and grai]i-inixturc. Somt ‘•eems to have been mixed with 
honey in tlio libation for the AAvins. Judging, then, from 
the comprehensive nature of the rite (having to do, as it 
did, witli all tiio gods), tho number of priests who took 
part, and tho eercmonistl eomplexity of it all, one is justified 
in assorting that tlie saenincntnl preparation of the Som i 
juice was tho supremo ritualistic performanco of nigvcdic 
religion. Xotliing approached it in these respects except, 
perhaps, the production of dgni by meins of (ho two 
firo-sticks. Tho eelobralion of the Lnrd'» Su|)per among 
Christians presents some points of eontn<'t witli tho Vedic 
rite, — points of contact which belong to tho category of 
'dovelopniontal coincidences "0 

.■), Soma as an OffcniKO to the Cods. 

There ucro three dally pressing-, of Soma, morning, 
noon and night'. Alt the iUgi'cdh' gods had a sh.iro in 
tlio Som.t otforing*, stnne of tlicin .is Indra and Vflyu a 
greater nnd more reguinr share, while others ns Pfisan only 
oce.isionalJy participated. Agni is montionod espouiaDy 
in connoetion Mith the morning p^Cs^ing, and tho rdbhiis 
in connection with that of evening. To Indra accompanied 
by the Jfaruts bcIong> the midd.iy libation Tho other 
gods find their respective places, morping or evening. 
The lilntions to tho ‘nll-gods’ provide against any one 
being overlooked. Some god?* as c. g. tlio Asvins were 
apparently not originally Som.i-drinkers. Indra received 
the lion’s sli.iro, being .according to the hymns ilie Soma- 
drinker par cJceUrncr. lie participated in all three press- 
ings and had sole right to tho midday one. 


' Stn'e lli« i<isb>m ct mixiiiK Sooia with millc waa Irsoian ai w^ll as (txliia 
X. la), il Ootibtloa ‘h* nmUfMM Indo-Tnaian p«rt«l 

* lry<iitrah. 

’ thily two i>n «inp* aw in<-atiouail tn the ArtsU, 1 uaa X. 2. 

Kiaq.t perhaji Uudra. tl OUeDberx, RV. 452 
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Lord of bay steeds, at dawn the juice thou drankest;- 
Thine, only thine, i-> the noon-day libation; 

Now drink thou with the wealth-bestowing Rihhus, 

Whom for their skill thou madest friends, O Indra. IV. 3"), 7 
(Griffith’s translation). 

Already in the Rv. there are traces of an order of 
precedence which the gods follow in receiving the offerings, 
the order being: Vayu, Indra-VSyu, Mitra-Varuoa, Asvins, 
Indra, Visve devah, Sarasvatl'. Yajm ever Jtas the pre- 
cedence as the first-drinker fagrepa), although Indra is 
the chief drinker. The combination of special gods with 
special priests as formally stated in the later ritual, is not 
unknown to the ^tv.’ For example: 

//. 3G. To Various Gorh. 

1. In cows’ and waters Is he dad, while sent to thoc, 

The men have milked him with the fillers and the stoDC<>; 
Drink, Indra, from the Holar’s cup— first right is thine — 
The hallowed Soma i>oured «i(h vasal a)id sriiAS. 

3. With sacrifices linked, with dapp]c<l steeds and spears, 
Gleaming upon your way with ornaments, O friends, 

Seated upon the Utter, sons of Bharata, 

Drink Soma from the Polar’s cup, ye men of heaven. 

0. To us come near, ye ready hearers; as at home’ 

Upon the sacred straw sit down, enjoy yourselves; 

And, Tvastar, gladdened, in the juice delight thyself, 
.\ssodated with the goils and goddesses, 
t. Rring the gods hither, sage, and sacrifice to them, 

O willing ilotar, seat thee in the throe abodes; 

Accept for thy delight the proffered Soma meath, 

Drink from the Agnidh’s cup, delight thee in thy share. 

5. This Soma is the incrcaser of thy body's might, 

Ts placed within thine arms as strength and victory ; 

For thee is pressed, O Maghavan, for thee brought nigh; 
Drink of it from the Drahraan’s cup, drink thou thy fill. 


' Rt. 1 J, 3, II 41, elc. t[. JliUclwaiiat, tJI I 26'J 
’ IJv. 1. 15. 2, 3, 5; 11. 

’ R«f«rnng the garSiir, er addidrai o( mUL to Soma 
* Intitation to the jno*, ‘dime 
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f>. Accept the sacrifice, j-e two, and mark my call ; 

The Ilotar prie‘<t is seated, following ancient use. 

To both kings goeth forth tlie homage that attracts, 

Prom tiie Prasastar’s cup drink ye the Soma mcath. 

This is a highly ritualistic hymn, full of priestly and 
sacrificial technique. No less than six priests are oitlior 
mentioned or implied, the Hoiar connected preferentially 
with Indra, tlio Polar with the Maruts, the Nectar with 
Tvastar and the divino wives, the Agtildh with Agni, 
the lirohmdn' with Indra, and the Prasdfiar with Mitra- 
Varupa*. 

The Soma offering was not a fixed, but rather a free- 
will offering, in which the rich and noble displayed unusual 
liberality toward both gods and priests, Gods and priests 
tllono partook of tho Soma. Hence the ceremony was 
hieratic in character*. 

6. Soma and the Moon. 

In tho post-Vcdlc JUoraturo Soma is identified with (ho 
moon. For example, In ChSnd. Up. V. 10, 4 tho moon is 
called 'king Soma, tho food of tho gods*. The same ex- 
pression occurs still earlier in the &at. BrSh, I. C, 4, 5, etc." 
In tho Kau?. Brah. VII. 10 tho mystical identification of 
Soma and tho moon is explained as follows: ‘The visible 
moon is king Soma. Ho enters into this (plant) when 
bought". So when one buys king Soma, it is with tho 

' Or Drafn’ianme/Kliinfn 

" IlitlcbramU n-cnrCi th}< linking b'grthw ot sprcinl jirlests with iperUl gods 
M * remnsnt of Ihc lirao when Iribol nnd fnmdy jiccoliwltics of worehip weii: 
more pronomioed tlian we find them in the cult ot the Ut , whi<-h cult in hU 
opinioB, wM prodaccil bf Ibe /o'Jen of the gmia and pnnis of dj/fwot times ami 
ofdiKcicntti-fbM Sec VM. I 2«0-2o3. 

* For this whole so lion on the Sou» offering, sec Oldenherg, RV. 451 IGl. 

* The conception of the moon as something edible is common In folklore. 
InVicraiAn IdlWore W Vs n ‘Vurmpsi* WlVts* ■md t*. ViajU* Utl«M. 5 tu.s, 

‘ The moon i* made of green cftccso'. 

• Sonio riiJH decdi'nit onsow. 

• It Is only when the soma plant is purdit-sed from the hands of strangers, 
probably non-Aryans, that It become* a holy thlog, the earthly reprticntative and 
embotllment of the heavenly Soma, the mpon. 
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thought; ‘Tlio visible moon is king Soma, may he he 
pressed”. 

Prof. Hillebrandt, who is inclinc<l to look at most things 
Vcdic still specie funae\ maintains tliat the post-Yedic 
identification of Soma and the Moon holds for the Itv. also. 
Ilis statement is : Soma has in tlio wliolt* Rv., in its earlie.st 
.as well as its latest parts, only the meaning: Soma-plant, 

1 e. Soma-juice and Moon*. Taking las cue from such post- 
Yedic passages as that in the ATimj. limit, quoted above, 
he hold.s that the moon is a receptacle of Soma or amrUa 
and that when the worshipper presses the Soma plant, it 
IS with the belief that the evtract is the veritable lunar 
ambrosia, king Soma of the sky. Confessedly the most 
important IJigvedic passage suggesting this identification 
is X. 85, 1-fi, If), which reads as folloas: 

1 Tlirough truth tlie earth ticnoath t- pn-vppeil, 

.\nd throuRli the son thcjieaxens abo\e} 

Througti ^lla stand the Adilyas 
And Soma in tlie sky ts set. 

'i. Tlirougli Soma are the Adilyas strong, 

Through Soma spacious is the earth; 

.\nit honco on. high is Soma pt.)cc(t 
Y'ittitn the con«tellatlon«’ lap. 

3. Soma {Iic 3 - ilifnk tlici’ h.arc lntbi(ie<{, 

WIiou the}- ha\e crushed tlie Soin.i plant: 

The Soma that the l!rohman‘» know , 

Of that no one doth cacr taste. 

* g.arrisnned, 

O Soma, puanicd well, 

Hearing the pia-s-t-slone** standc-t Uiou, 

None tables of thee that Ihcs on earth. 

7t. What time, O go«!, the? drink thee uji. 

Thou fille>t out thyself again; 

V.ayu U Soma’s guanliaii, 

The moon distributor of the year-*. 

' lor itua ,le disriiwton VM 1. 

•‘P*™ h'*P«* »nd Son,* with the 

• 'M. I iTl 



sojfA Tur. iwzFieif sArifiFicnL f)in\K 23,'; 

10 ' Jfew and still new lie being boin becninetli, 

Tlie signal nl the days preeeilo*, the mornings; 

Coming, lie giveth to eaeh god his portion, 

TJie jnooj) pioJongs llie years of oiir r.ri''fc)ice. 

According to these stanzaf. Soma is set in the sky, in 
the lap of llie stars, nndci* the guardianship of Viiyu. 
Unlike tiio juice of the earthly Soma plant, no one ever 
tastes of the heavenly Soma whicli the BrShinans Jenow. 
When the ambrosia of tlie sky is drunk up, it swells out 
again. 15y being horn it becomes new again and again. 
The ntoon is definitely mentioned as distributing (or 
shaping) the years and prolonging the lives of men. This 
testimonj’, although indirect, is sufficient evidence that in 
thi*: hymn at least a difference is drawn between the 
honvonly and the earthly Soma and that the lioavenly 
Soma ai Moon. Ilut, bo it noted, in tliis most cogent of all 
tiigvedic ptissagfls the evidence is still indirect, As 
Oldenbcrg, followed by Mncdonell, correctly soys: There 
is in tlie wliole of the I'v. no clear identification of Soma 
with the moon, no clear reference to the conception that 
the moon is the f<io<l of the gods*. The difference between 
the heavenly and the earthly Soma is still further indi- 
cated in tfio following couplet 

Jfny htaverih ilrink exhihirate Ucec, Itulni, 

Ami aWo what !•* pre'.Msl m oartlil> pliit<"<. X. IIG, 3. 

Passages like the following, while tlioy may lefcr to 
the heavens and the moon, may bo ciiualJy well related to 
the miorocosmic heaven of the straining sieve and the 
aun-like Soma drop falling from it into the reservoii' below: — 
In .sspoot lie ti/be the arm. 

He riiniielJi forir.iid to the 
The seven liel>;ht« iinil lofty nky. 


* V. VII. 81, 2. AV. vn. 81, a-t ponuin^ f«irly (Imp, tliooKii 

iodJ/p.:, refprru'-e* te the moon Soma. In AV.Xl. 6, T there direet 

ideniili'-iitlnn’ ‘ f.et god S»ni« free me, whom they enll the moon’. 

^ OMcnlKTg nr. <>10; itMioatU, VJl, ll'S. 
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Tins Indu filteting himself 
Stands over all the worlds aloft. 

Soma the sun-like deity. IX- 54, 2-3. 

There are, of course, references to the moon in \arious= 
Itigvedic hymns, for example:— 

Amid the waters run** the moon, 

The weil-wingeJ (eagle) in the sky; 

Ye lightnings xv itli your golden tires, 

Ho one doth teach and find yooc place. 

0 never may that light, yc gods, 
riimge doxvnward from the lofty sky ; 

And never may we lack the juiee 
• Of the health-giving Soma plant. 1. 103, t, 3. 

Here the ‘well-winged’ may refer to the sun quite as 
well as to the moon, making in v. the series, moon 
sun and lightning. In v. 3« the ‘light’ in the sky may 
nlso "be the sun. The mention ol tlio moon \n y, uiA x/L 
Soma in v. S'* docs not necessarily mean their identification. 
Bo also with the following: 

Tlie Soma seen within the howl-? 

As in the flood the moon is seen,— 

Drink thou of It, for ’I Is thy right. VllL 71, 8. 

J Thc incontrovertible data bearing upon the problem 
‘"aro, .nccordingly, the following: (1) Tho heavenly origin 
of Soma as postulated in the earliest hymns of tho Rv. 
(2) The early cone'eption of Soma ns the draught of immor- 
tality’. (3) The ditfcrcnco between the heavenly and tho 
earthly Soma as indicated in late ^dgvedic hymns. (4) The 
mystical identification of Soma with the moon, implicit’ in 


‘ Note thit (11 «nd (2) are oot merely e*rly V«lio, l>ut Ioi3olraai»n anil 
firolnWy eeeii In^o-torojican. 

' The reteirnee in X. T to « Kuna knowo only to lirthroans *«igge«ts that 
the Ut«r »le» c! Soma as the nulUy cooitlerpart of the moon w»s a Vedic 
■niTstory’ or «eeivt ilm-tHne, tf MK-donell. VM. 112-113. If Ilillehrandt 
rbotiW proTe to I* right In his view that book IX. Is dominstod throoRhout by Uie 
svnthcsii of Soma and moon. It would mean that the eonnettion between the two 
war poTpoaely eeiled u a mcred mystery known only to the pilnto. MaodoneU 
^sriu that "it is poedble that unM the rhaotii,' detail* of the Imagery of the 
^m* hymn*, there m»y oi.-cadoii.Uy Iwk « rtilrt idnupcotion of ambrosU and 
the moon*’ (VM 113). 
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some of the latest hymns of the Rv.’, and explicit in the 
post-Vodlc literature. The force of the above mentioned 
data is increased by the mystical nature of the Soma 
aacramcnt and the microcosmic character of the strainer, 
so suggestive of heavenly phenomena, such an cloud, thunder, 
lightning and rain. Then, too, the parallel between Agni 
and Soma is huggestlve. Both gods, while dwelling on 
earth, are heaven-born. Agni, the deified Altar-Fire, is 
the earthly counterpart of tho sun, the heavenly altar-fire. 
While dwelling on earth, Agni is still in heaven’. It was 
natural, then, to seek a heavenly form also for Soma, tho 
deified Sacrificial Brink. There was certainly belief dn a 
heavenly Soma before the earthly Soma was definitely’ 
identified with tho moon. Tho nectar of iljo sky was 
prohnldy without n local liabltatlon, except perhaps tho 
clouds, until it wa^ locali'^cd In the moon. The round 
yellow drop, a*. U fell shining from the sir.ilner, would 
naturally bo oonipuvcd wiil» the moon, as tlic big Droj> of 
tho sky; or tho thought of the moon ns a howl full of 
yellow Soma would bo suggested by the bowls of tho 
sacred drink set out for the gods. .\nd since tlic sun had 
been appropriated by Agni as hU heavenly eountorpnrt 
there remained tho moon for Soma. Th.. *' I 

lolkloro amonc v 

as so.iioll.inK ciliblr iloabtlcs. contributca also t„ t|,„ Filial 
synthesis of Soma and moon. 

It seems, then, to the pre-^ent writer tl.nf ,\ 
consensus o( Vedia scb.darsMp 1, 

Ilillebrandfs main contention that Soma Jn t| *{» ' 

whore means the moon*. At tho same timo ' '* 
overlooked that no Vedic schohar i,,. 


overlooked that 
Ilillcbrandt, and only in a degree' pr''“- 

_ _ '‘^'^gaigrio to mnko 


. 80 much OH 


' In bo.'k' I •f"' A- 

> Cf. Jolin in. I ' "Rf ‘h»* 

> U In hM«n'‘- 

» Of at least pHMiflif Wfulirwl 
4 ijitr Ol.lcabers I’.V. V-'i fij . 
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clear tile cosmic anil nijstical signilicance ol Soma. Tlio 
lolloping stanzas which are addrcsscil to Soma, although 
taken trom the heart ot an Indra hymn (VI. 44, ‘>2-24X 
illustrate what is nioant: 

2 -’. ThN Kod, by niisbt, with Indr.i a- l)i« allj 
On being born brought P.mi to a ‘•tanrt‘>till; 

This Indu stole awav the warlike weapons, 

The magic nrt« of his ungracious father'. 

23 . This Indu made the glorious D.iwns fair-mnteil‘, 

Within tlie «un the light of d.n established ; 

He found in hea\en, within the third ligbt-regious. 

The threefold drink of god«, the Amrit liidden 
The he.iven and e.aith he .aji/J held asunder 

The chariot with the j-cn enfold reins he hainesscd; 

Within the vows Sonm with stiengtli tnnintuineth 
The ripe spring worked by mechanism tenfold. 

We have here the reciprocal service of two Yedic goda, 
Soma and Indra, who as allies, each help the otlier. Soma 
strengthens Indra for his exploits, and so what Indra 
accomplishes when filled wKh Soma and working in tho 
power of the sacred stimulant, is virtually SoiTin’& work. 
It Is because Soma is heavenly and tliviiu* that he is able 
to exhilarate Indra. Ho is the soul and strength of Indra, 
without whom Indra could do nothing. From this point 
of view Soma is as great as Indra or greater. Hillchrandt 
does ample justice to the cosmic and my.>!tlcal aspects of 
these and similar stanras, but his treatment is to some 
extent vitiated by his premature identification of Soma 
with the moon. 

So>u AXD Immortality. 

In a hymn already Iranslatwl' Soma is described as 
himself immortal aud the giver of immortality. In tho 


' In 1 V. -.>6, I Inara has Soma tot an lUr (jm/). The vImc irUlion b. Iweei. 
ItKlra aiiil Snma is toithar liHlicaW Wit. which ay ihit Soma U Mn.liVs 
IncBcl* (I\. ion. 1) anO ‘brua (he name of iDdex' dX. 100, H). 

’ 1. Tsa*Me the faihcr of l^maf 

* Thu i* (« a»y, (rase In l>i»n Use <sa aa bukhaai]. Q. vil 'C, 

* Vlll. 4S, a, 1M3 p. Staff. 
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heavenly world Soma is ‘united with tho Fathers’ (the 
hlcs'^ed dead) as tiio K*‘‘>und of their immortality (VIII. -IS, 
13). Soma is called ‘the father of the j;ods’', which scorns 
to moan that as the llfc-«»ivinfj drink, Soni.a creative of 
tho real abidiiip oxlitonco even of the ^'<kIs. 

Three thinjts have already been <listiiifjuistied : .Soma 
tho plant, Roma the drink, and Somn a heavenly nectar, 
of which tho earthly Komn is a symbol and embodiment’.) 

The immortal U usually coniioctod with the ethical. 
Has Komn anything to do with the right? iniere tlic 
word rHa oectirs in connection with Roma, its meaning in 
most cases, it is true, is rlmalistie rather thnt> ethical, 
*iite’ rather than ‘rlghl’. There are many allusions to 
‘the homo of tho rite'*, clearly a reference to tho altar or 
Somfl'Wi'/JtacJc; unit to *the 'ttreom of the r}t<’*\ referring 
plainly to tho flow <tf Soma through the strainer. Somn 
is also deacrihed as a ‘lofty rife'*, an expres-ion jjrobably 
covering the whole liturgical procedure. An ethical 
clement, however, (s mnnifcsied in tlio following couplet' 
(’Icjinsiiig thyself resolve the knot tlwt 's kiuXKsI, 

Discrinihi itc 'twitl straight an«l crooked contUict. IX 07. IH. 

In tho following stanzas of Vll. 104 Ponta is represented 
n.s an all.v »>f Truth, ainiting sin and punishing the sinner : 

0. Those who the good man's «|ms*cIi delight tii slander. 

And those whose habit is to harm the rightcouv, 

Jlay Soma h.nnd them over to the serjwnt . 

Or to the lap of Nlrriti consign them 
I'i tiootl wit is his who has diserimlnntion, 

goal and iinronl, both wonN op{w®e esich other. 

Of these twain what Is true tmd what is upright. 

That indeed Soma helps, untruth he Bmiteih. 

' hi.* IN. 10'*, -I 

* » oiDisirr lh»* Iho-e parallel JUUk-sl rtioceptiotn of • ihe Tree of life ’ {(Jen. 
III. L-t. i:«T. rr. 7. X.Vff. 2 , ttj: ‘Uw uvier *f Ute' (UfT. XXlt. 17; 
John IV. 7 2I1 Vll lT-30)! aoJ the Holy Spirit •» that to *hi.h theearlhir 
nmhixlj I'oint (loha I' . 2t. VII. 31, Rom Sill It; M''r X\.4t-I'l). 

» h.tj.ej ,0-1 IN. *5». H, 

* hfa,T-« IN tVJ. I*. -»t. «• * MA«/. IX V., 1. 
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13. Never aids Soma him whose ways are crOTkeil. 

Or him who falsely clmms the Kjatriya title; 

He smites the Ilai«as, smites the falsehood-si't'oher, 

Both lie entangled In the net of Indra. 

The last line indicates that Indra acts as executioner 
on behalf of Soma, being strengthened for his penal tasks 
by the sacred drink. The stanzas IX. 67, 22-2 « contain 
prayers to Soma, Agni and Savitar for cleansing'. The 
translation is on the basis of Griffith, with certain changes. 
22 This day may Pavamana cleanse 
Us with his purilying sieve, 

The Polar present everywhere 

23. O Agni with thy cleansing sie\c. 

Which in the flame is manifest,— 

With that do then our prayer refine. 

24. Thy Ucanving flc\e is bright with flame 
With that, 0 Agnl, purify, 

Yea, cleanse us with the flow of prayer*. 

So. God Sa\icar by both of thc-c, 

By cle-an^ing sic\c and flow of prayer 
Purify me on every side. 

26. Cleanse us God Savitar with three, 

0 Soma, with sublimest forms 
Agni, with forms of power and might. 

27. Slay the goil's company make me clean 
And Va«us make me pure by M>ng; 

Purify me, ye general god«, 

O ■1ata> edn*, make me pure. 

O that we could bo certain that these noble verses 
meant as much as wc would know they meant, if they only 
stood in a Yaruna hymn. At any rate, whether the 
meaning is much or Htlle, tho form is excellent. It is a 
cry for cleansing, whether ritualisttc, or moral, or both, 
-and tho language is adapted to tho liturgy of tho Soma 
sacrifice. After the analogy of Soma, Agni also had a 


'Sow the lemmologT! ^.5 to panty: lbrn»a„n Mho *eU p.intjlng’; fflrif.a 
■rino’. ‘rtrainpr'. iotar ‘pintybe* pneit ^ 

* Or lirthmun litP tl .,1 tw,g) 
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Strainer ‘ ol glowing firo*. That Soma, then, Jias a distinct 
ethical quality is unmistakable Tho ethical climax is 
reached, when Soma is assimilated to Varuya and the 
Xdityas : 

Tliinc are King Varu^a'a eternal statutes. 

Lofty and «lcei>> O Soma, i< thy mature; 

All-pure art thou, like Mitra the beloTfd, 

* Adorable, like Aryaman, O Soma. 1. 91, n (after Griffith). 

Tho l.tigvedic conception of tho state of the departed 
dead is sot forth in tho following prayer: 

IX. 113, 7'II. To Sonia PavhmTinn. 

7, Where radJanco IneiJiaiisIlWe 
Dwells, and tho light of heaven is set, 

me, eJe.tr-flOHlng one, in that 
Imperishable and deathless world. 

(0 Indii, flow for Indra’s sake). 

8, SInko me immortal In the place 
Where dwcHv (he king Vaivasvata’, 

Where stand* the inmoat $hrinf of heaven. 

And where tftc living waters arc. 

9, Make me immortal in that realm, 

Wherein is movement glad anil free. 

In the tlilrd sky, third heaven* of heaven*, 

Where arc tho Incid world* of light. 

’ Die Vedfk- word, parf/r<i. I* the »»tcic w<ml Cut U D^<^l (a modern ffindi In 
the (xprevlon Parilrii Ami, floly Si^tU' Tbe won] liman orrur* abont SO 
tlmea tn die i^^r. to tee aenM ot ‘ brrscfi’. aHof, ' kW, ' orxanltm’.efe O’ A (f. 
Kvinj, Hindu Conrrplian of iSg fMntliong of BrrntA, II tu 18 Later on Itnan 
fonoett one element fa tbe iweU (f|<iatI<>o iTcibraaQ Stman. Tbia preal word 
etymoloRlcallf « mltablc ai a aynonpin foe the O T rS®a and the N T 
ItVJ’j'ia 'Spirll' ha* Mwey* been eooneeled wtili metirhyatril tpecntidon richer 
than with ethical endeaeour. The Indian Cbr»«i»n Chnreh ha* attemi>teil to fill 
the word Icmin with an ethical eonlcot aoJ w laike It the eijafealent of Sv»o;ia, 

* With the eloec conBeciioa between Soma the iiered diinlc and Apni the 
fcwred Gre compare Mall. IK. 11 s "ITeahan baptize yon with the Holy Spirit 
and with fire". Note that the Greek Sup ‘fire* h etymologically connectad with 
pi to purify and /'ari/ra •meiw of parifying', 'lieTe'. 

* Yima, the aon of Yleastanl ' 

* Cf. 2. Cor. XII. 2 "Such a one ctnght op even to the third heaTeD" 
(^Paradiae). 
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10. Make rae immortal in the place 
Where loves and loneings are fulfilJecJ, 

The region of the ruddy (sphere), 

Where food* and satisfaction reign. 

11. Make me immortal in the place 
Wherein felicity and joy. 

Pleasure and bliss together dwell, 

And all desire is satisfied. * 

Four times repeated is the prayer ‘Make me immortal’ 
addressed to Soma, the giver of immortality. Grassmann 
is probably right in regarding the refrain, ‘O Indu, flow 
for Indra’s sake’ as a purely mechanical addition. Hence 
it is omitted. There is a gravity and solemnity about these 
stanzas, which remind one of a similar description of 
Paradise in Rev. VII. 14-17. 

Other passages which Indicate the nature of the activi- 
ties of the blessed dead are the following: 

The gracious Soma «Uh his light has helped us, 

Wherewith our ancient Fathers, footstep tracing, 

Light finding, robbed the mountain of the cattle. IX. 97, 39. 

For thou, 0 Soma, art the Fathers in the sky. 

Who are set forth as heads of heaven and strengtheners. IX. 69, 8. 

Like a dark steed adorned with pearls, the Fathers 

Have decorated heaven with conslollations. X. C8, 11 (Griffith). 

It would scorn that the blessed dead are closely associ- 
ated with the gods in their cosmic activities. Stanzas IX. 
69, 8 and X. 68, JI might be interpreted as meaning that 
the Fathers on joining tho gods in heaven become ‘con- 
Btcllations' and ‘heads of heaven’, t. c. stars’. Soma is 
described as equivalent to tho Fathers, doubtless in tho 
sense that the continuous existence of tho blessed dead 
was due entirely to Soma as tho principle of immortality. 


‘ naiffia. ‘ aptrit-food * tlirougb tbearSUdAa, or oftcring to Ite dead 
'Sc.ITdfe6r«dt;Yir.I 307.398. W««rt »mIod«d of Daniel XU. 3. “Tbcy 
ttiit torn miny to rightceusnew ibtU ihliio oe Die etare for eyer and eyer”! ud 
H»u XIII. 43. "Then •hall the nghtewia ^Ine forth at <A< mn In the Kbriom 
cl their ruber”. * 
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On 0)0 whole, then, as suggested above, tho doctrine oI 
Soma bears mucli the same relation to tho religion of tho 
Jtv. as that of tho Holy Spirit docs to the religion of tho 
Bible. 



CHAPTER IX. 

USAS AND THE ASVINS. 

(1 UsAS. — Ab the personification of one of the most 
radiant phenomena of nature, Usas is very appropriately 
represented as a woman, Ih© lady Dawn. Macdonell is 
right in calling Usas ‘the most graceful creation of Yedic 
poetry’’. As Indra is characterized by strength, Agni by 
priestly knowledge, and Vanina by righteous order, so 
Usas is characterized by feminino charm. Amid the throng 
of masculine deities of the morning— Sflrj’a, Savitar, PQsan, 
Yis^u, Agni and the ASvins — Usas appears in the cast in 
delicate feminine beauty. Sho has many lovers — Agni, 
Stirya, PR^an and the ASvins. Usas ‘dawn’ is ns transparent 
as Agni ‘firo’ or Sftrya ‘sun’, and so the personification 
remains rudimentarj'. Tho Vcdic poet is always conscious 
of the physical fact of dawn, and this helps somewhat to 
remove the scandal of the lady Dawn’s too promiscuous 
love affairs. U^as is celebrated in 21 hymns, 14 of which 
are found in the family books. She Is tho only goddess 
if importance. 

To Usas, IV, 5V. 

1. This liglit appearing crer here to eastward 
With dearness has arisen from out the darkness; 

Now may the daughters of the sky, far-shlning, 

The glorious Dawns, for mankind make a pathway. 

2. The Dawns resplendent hovo arisen eastward, 

Like sacred posts set up at sacrifices; 

Bright, gleaming, purifying, have they opened 
Tho double portals* of the pen of darkness. 

3 To-day may the far-shining Dawns, the bounteous, 

Inspire the liberal man to noble giving; 

Amid obscurity let the niggarda slumber, 

All-unawakcned In the midst of darkness 

‘VM.46. 

• For the trenslmon eompure HiUAniidt LU. 3-4, »nd Macdonell VftS. 03 90 

*Cf.l 48, to, ‘the trta doors otbMfco*. 
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4. Yc Dawni, ye goddesses U this your pathway, 

To-day a recent one or Is it ancient, 

Whereby yo, rich, rIeWy shone on Navagva, 

Anglra and Dasagm and Saptiiayaf 
D. For ye, O goddesse**, with steeds yoked duly, 

Traverse the worlds within a day, awakening 
The Bleeping world two-footed and four-footed. 

The world at living creatures, Dawn«, to motion. 

6. Where was that ancient Dawn and which one was it, 

At whlci» the gods asH}gne<l tasks to the Hibhus? 

• When the liriglit Dawns their bright way go, unaging, 

All h.*ivc the same 1 m>V, there is no distinction. 

7. Auspicious have these bright D.awns been aforetime, 
Splendidly helpful, true as born of rita; 

At which with hymns the zealous sacrificer 
Praising and chanting has obtained wealth quickly. 

8. In self-same manner come they forth from eastward, 

From one place spreading out In self-same fashion; 

. The goddess Dawns from Rita’s seat awaking 
Disport themselves like troops of loosened cattle 
0 These Pawns now as of old the same in n-sturc 
Come ever into view, of nnehangwl colour, 

Concealing night’s black monster with their brilliant 
Forms,— they the bright, the gleaming, the resplendent. 

10. Riches, yo daughters of the sky, far-«hining, 

Bestow on us, yc goddesses, with offspring. 

From pleasant couch to you ward wo awaking 
Would be possessors of n host of htrong sons. 

11. This, daughters of the sky and Dawns far-shining, 

Of you implore I, I whose sign is worship. 

We would among the tribes of men be famous; 

Let Dyaus and goddess Prithivt bestow that. 

Tho following points may be noted : 
a) Tho plural n^amfi refers in some cases to suc- 
cessive dawns', in olliers probably to the dawngicams of 
tho same morning*. 


> l 123, 2. 8 . 9. 12; 121, 2; 113, 8, 1C; VII. 70, 3; 80 , 3. 

*IV. 51, 1-3, 10; VX 64, 1-2} TIf. 75, 3; 78, 1,3; 7S, 2 Tiesc p»g8»g« 
u beloDgiog to the Mmltv book* >rr, on the «hoT«, ewlitr th»a tkow in which 
Ihc rtXermcc is hi sacccssire dtwm. With the diatioctioD between otaiaa sail 
IT(W compare the ■oklogous distinction between apiis and A;mi, somu and Borne 
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b) The da\nis are the varions aspects or successive 
appcaraaces of the one goddes^ the Lady Da\vii, who is 
young, good-looking, well-dressed and nobly-born (being 
the sister of Bhaga and the kinswoman of Vanina)'. She 
smiles (I. 123, 10; 124, 7), sings* (I- 92, 3; 123, 5), dances 
(L 92, 4) and displays her charms (I. 92, 4; 123, 11; 124, 
3-4, 6). If Indra is the very picture of a Ksatriya lord, 
U^as may be taken as the ‘counterfeit presentment’ of a 
Ksatriya lady*. 

e) Usas, negatively removes the black robe of night, 
drives away bad dreams, and wards off evil spirits and 
the hated darkness*. Positively she opens the gates 
of heaven, illumines the ends of the sky, and discloses 
the treasures concealed by darkness, distributing them 
bountifully*. 

d) Accordingly Usas is the goddess ‘Bounty’*. IVheii 
she begins to appear in the morning, the prayer is offered: 
'Up let there spring bountoousncsscs (sunriish), up plcnte- 
ousnessca' {puramdhUi I. 133, C). She is a veritable Lady 
Bountiful, since she spontaneously displays her charms to 
all, morning by morning, and distributes (bhajatc) treasures \ 
assigning to every man his fortune (bhtSga I. 123, 3), quite 
alter the manner of Bhaga. Thus Usas is a kind of female 
Bhaga, in fact his sister or other self. Hence when it is 


T 92, 4. 123, 2,3, 5, JO.ll. 

• Cf. ‘The morning etart f»Bg logelW— Job. XXX VIH, 7. 

•PttcheVe Tiew (VS- »- 30, 196; HI. 200) lhal the OescripHon ol U»m is 
dram Ina that of f Intw derntmoniliiint h bitc^ upon her bchsTioiir Uke that 
of a brolhcrloas m»i4 (I 121, 7), iier Iw teadr ibapUy ©t her bosom O’L 64, 2 ; 

1. 123, 10; 121, 4) and her oumermi lote atfairs 
‘I. 113, H; MU 47, 11, 16; Vll. 75. i. 

•I. 113, 4. cf. I 02, 4 and IV. 51, 2 ; I 92, U 5 loj, 4, (, 

, -^^^1!:^'.*'* ^ *** epllhrta of the same sort are datsina 

bonoisn^ I. 123, 1; M. (.4, 1; dasnili •generous’ I. 43. I; magliani 
ia>eril I 4&, 8; rih-aeiojaa * ol apJendia pUu • i 49, 10; and n«rorrr:'«'all'" 
bounteous', I. 113, 19. 

, or. moUi,h,rt..ll, 

sUted, the 'dawn^owa'. ' ^ 
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said that tho broad car of Daijimi has been yoked, tJie 
reference of course is to tho expected priestly honorarium, 
but witli a side glance at her who is the very embodiment 
of bounty, tho bountiful* Usas (I. 123, 1), Through her 
example* as Lady Bountiful U-saa stimulates the wealthy 
»to thoughts of liberal giving to tho priests (I. 48, 4 ; IV. 
51, 3; VII. 81, 6) and stimulates every god to bountifulness 
(VII. 7D, 6). 

e) The ruddy gleams of Usas arc thought of as cattle, 
‘the dawn-cows*. From this point of view Usas is called 
‘the mother of cows’*. Or to change the imagerj’, the 
multitudinous patches of colour* splashed against tho 
morning sky may be each regarded as a carriage and span, 
and from this point of view Usas is a ‘driver of cars’ (L 
48, 3), as many as a liundrcd being mentioned (I. 48, 7). 
Tho car of Usas Js well-decorated*, and her steeds consist 
of ruddy horses* or oxen". 

f) Like Savitar, Usas wakes up man, beast and bird*. 

Leader of graclousncsses, shining brighiiy 

Is seen the one that bath unclosed the portals. 

She stirring up the world, bath Joolccd on riches, 

Pawn hath awakened every living creature. 1. 113, 4 


' Bolb Indn and U'U ar? chanctembealiy ‘tnuntifol' fihgharan mJ 
Slaghoni^, lodra at winning the etoad-cowa and L'f’n m winning the litwn^w*. 
U«a» Jfaghonl U declared to be ' ranef like to tD'lm' (VU. 7fi, •?) 

•Cf. Matt. V. U-ij. 

*1. 02, J-2 ; IV. 61. 8; 52 . '? 

* IV. -.2, 2-3 ; VJI 77, 2 

* The gleams o( UiU arc alto likened to tacrillcitl poiU (I. 02, 6 ; IV 51, 2) 

which then M now were doohtlcM with red cchrv, or yellow ghee {cf 

lU. 8, 1). 

* like the Orwk chariot Jn the Mcin)]nIiUa Muaeom, Kew York City. 
mi. «I, 2; ir, 51, 5, tic. 

•I- 124, 11 ; V. 80, 3, etc. Aa contnitcd with the thooght-awlft iteeds of 
Indra and fflrjt, the alow.moring dawtHglcams ef UiM are very approprlauly 
represented by wagons drswn by bollorka. 

•I. 48, 5 6; 49, 3; 92, 9; ill, 4 6, 8-9, 14; 124. 1, 4, 10, 12; IV. 61, 5; 
VI. C4, fi; Cj, 1 ; YII. 77, 1 ; 79, t. 
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the religion of the rigveda 

u-(as assigns to all their rarions tasks, snth as lordship 
and glory, worship of the gods, acquisition of wealth, and 
toil (L IIS, 5-6, 6). She even allotted to the Ribhus their 
work (IV. 51, 6). As ‘waking with liras’ the gods are 
often described as U^arbitdh. Usas the bountiful awakens 
bountiful givers, but leaves niggards unawakened (I. 124,.- 
10; lY. 51, 3). The bountiful goddess’ .loves bountiful 
people. 

g) Usas is the sister of Rjtri, ‘Night’. 

The sifters’ p.-ith^ay Is the eame, unending; 

God-taught, by that alternately they travel. 

Fiur-formed, of different hues, and yet of one mind, 

Night and Da^^-n clash not, neither do they tarry. 

The one departoth and the other cometh, 
tJnliVe in hue day’s halves inarch on logelher. 

The fame in form to-day, the same to-morrow, 

They follow Varuna’s eternal statute. 

1. 113, 3; 123, 7-8 (Griffith nith some changes). 
In tho i^pri hymns Night and Dawn arc forms of Agni. 
They constitute a dual divinity, both being daughters of 
Hcavon (X. 70, C) and mothers of rila (I. 142, 7). There 
is only one hymn addressed to ifalH* *N5ght‘, X. 127. 

1. Night drawing near has looked abroad, 

In many places with her eyes; 

All glories has she now assumed. 

2. Pervaded has the immortal one 

The depths, the heights, the ample space ; 

With light she drives away the gloom.* 

3. Tho goddess Night, approachlng’nigh, 

Her sister Dawn* has ousted quite; 

The darkness loo will disappear. 

‘ ‘In oar modem rflipiHii life Ibe olfnioiy h niiidc sa oeeidon for iperitl 
prejer It ii thiM intiwloeed icfai the riteal ami wide a part of worehlp. In 
Vetlia daj» the Mme groerU Idea «■* eipteand by siytag that natiisS ‘ cootri- 
l«tion‘, ‘oftrrtory*, hoaoririom’ ii a goOdm (* 01001 , on IdenUncd with Uj*f) 

• lodrhtednro* fi wUnowledimJ to the traaiatlops ol llilUbrandt aJt. H9> 
and Xlao>)on*ll (VrjS. 201 207, aod HR. 40411 

At liiEht porrra the dirk bait of the day, ao Tttwn ia here made to todode 
the lleht halt _ (impare ekeal (t. 12a, 7). ht ‘the two day« ‘.ft the two day- 
htjTc*. and dyure (t 113, 2) ‘the two tkics’, Le. ih* diy«Vy and the algU-aky. 
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4. To us this day thou hast appeared, 

At whoso approach we seek our homes' 

As birds their nests upon the tree. 

5. Home too have (tone the villagers, 

Home those possessing feet and wings, 

Home even the greedy hawks have gone. 

C. Ward oft the she-wolf and the wolf, 

Ward off the thief, O brooding Night 
And so be e.asy to traverse 
• 7. The darkness has drawn nigh to me, 

Black, obvious, painting mystic scenes, 

O Dawn, disperse it like a debt 

8. Bty hymn like kinc I've brought to thee, 

Take it. Night, daughter of the sky, 

Like song of praise to conqueror. 

RStri, as MacdonoU says*, is not conceived ns the dark, 
but as the bright night, tho stars being apparently thought 
^of as her eyes. Night thus lighted, ttp (vv. 1-2) stands in 
opposition to tlio 'blind darkness’ (X. 89, 15)*. 

/ij U^as, like Varupa, Pa^an ond other deities of the 
light, is a pathmakcr'. Knowing the way, she does not 
miss tho directions (I. 124, 3; V. 80, 4), in other words, she 
knows her own path. Accordingly sho has opened up and 
left a path for SOrya to travel (I. 113, 1 C). And by her 
shining sho reveals the paths of men and makes them casy_ 
to traverse {VII, 79, 1 ; IV. 51, 1; V. 80, 2). 

iJ Usas is called immortat in a context whore her 
unvarying appearance at dawn is emphasized. 

From days eternal bath Dawn shone, the goddess, 

• And shows to-day this lustre, sho the wealthy; 


' tVilh rerses 4.5 msy bf coaptnS IJ. 3S, 4.8 
•VM. 124. 

• HaUbrtndt, IT.. 149. 

* /’■ilArS Ptroti. ‘she ot the wealthy path’ (V. Si, 14) U ioToked as a goddess 
of Journeying mercies and well.bcing Tbs concrete Cias and the ahstraci /UtAya 
ttfpa/i are both path-goddcsiws, hearenly ‘flol Oaides’, a* it were. 
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So shall she shine in ds^s to come; immortal 
She moves on, seU-detcrmined, undecaying*. I. 113, 13 
(Griffith with a few changes). 
Here the immortality of Usas is definitely connected with 
the fact that she has flushed continuously aforetime, and 
will flush throughout the days to come. The * everlasting 
power’ of Usas is interred from the observation of her 
invariable procedure. We say: Dawn is invariable, Nature 
is uniform. The Yedic Indians said; U-^as is immortal. 
What the origin of the concept of immortality was as applied 
to the gods is thus clear. It was due to the obser%'ation of 
the regular recurrence of the phenomena of nature. Men 
are declared to be mortal on the basis of experience, but 
there is no known beginning or end of the Sun's rising, the 
appearance of dawn, the play of the lightning, etc., etc. 

\ “Men may come and men may go 
I But ipc go on for ei'er”: 

as Tennyson makes the waters of the “Brook" to say. By 
this rogcl of observation and experience the Vedio Aryans 
arrived at one valid distinction between God and man. 
God is immorfaf, man is mortal. The ground of the 
immortality of the gods may bo conceived ns due to the 
drinking of Soma (IX. 106, 8) or to the vital stimulation of 
Savitar (IV. 54,2), hut the fact oftheir immortality doubtless 
was inferred as stated above. 

j} U«as is clearly connected -with the duration and 
measurement of lime, that is, with the notion of past, 
present and future. 

She, first of endless morns to como hereafter 
Follows the path of moms that have departed 
•Last of the countless mornings that have vanished, 

First of bright moms to come hath dawn arisen. 

. ^ 113, 8»*>, 15<H* (Griffith’s translation). 

' Or: “The snljpss I>»»n bu flnshed Id formrr »gfs, 

.Vod h*re loJay the bwintfou* maiJen fln'bo; 

So »1 m ni»y the Hodi in d»3n hrreUter. 

With pov»it her own tfac l»r>>s Immorul, egtlea”. 

JfaMonell, IIR. 39. 
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Tho thought of tho Dawns that have departed gives 
rise to a pensive note: 

Gone are the men who in the days before ua 
Looked on the flushing of the earlier morning. 1. 113, 11 
(Griffith's translation with slight change). 
It reminds ono of Tennyson’s song in the Princess: 

Tears, idle tears, I know not what they mean. 

Tears from the depth of some divine despair, 

Rise from the heart and gather to the eyes, 

In looking on tho happy autumn fields 
And thinking of the days (hat are no more. 

^Tho dividing lino between past and future is, according 
to tho Vcdic poet, not sunsot but dawn. It is Dawn that 
wastes away tho days of the life of a man, as a skilful 
gambler rotluces tho stakes of bis opponent (I, 92, ID), It 
was at dawn that to the Vcdic poet came tho ‘solemn 
thought’ that ho was ono day nearer the end of his earthly 
life. Thus Dawn was called ‘leader of days’ (Vll. 77, 2), 
since she brings up tlie days one by one. And each Dawn, 
as she appears, seems to yearn eagerly to join tho company 
of departed dawns (I. 113, 10). As regards further dawns 
they are thought of as simply tho continuous repetition of 
past dawns. Tlie analogies of nature suggest no certain 
progress', (a concept duo to historical experience), but 
only repetition* There is (at least in tho later hymns to 
Usas) no joyful anticipation of the future, but only pensive 
contemplation of the past, and of future days as destined 
soon to join the company of past days. This attitude 
points in the direction of the later 

k) Adumbration of tho idea of Tran8ii\igration 
through tho repeated birth* of Ufas*. There is in tho 

' I* Ihc liter d<vtriBP of the etxllea tepetitioa of the eycle of the four yuja* 
due to the ioflueDce of nrh uuloginf 

•Compare Ecclesiastes 1. 2-11. 

• PuBsh pvnar)Hyam!inS ‘born dstin (aod) igain’ (I. 92, 10) soegests Uie 
later punarlanma ‘lebirth’; and puaarMB ‘leboio' (1, 123, 2) reminds one of 
the Brlhmaiin term punarmrilgit ‘re.deaU)'. 

‘ Also of .\poi, Sarya and Soma. 
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Rv. no clear indication of belief in Transmigration, bo 
passage may be quoted ^th certitude and the whole 
conception of a future life with the Fathers is against it. 
Still certain analogies may be cited as likely to point in 
the direction of the later doctrine. The devas ‘gods’ rose 
out of nature. They were in general deified natural 
phenomena. Or, to put it in another way, they aro the 
product of the religious instinct working oU the raw 
material of natural phenomena. Usas is immortal, Sfirya 
is immortal, etc. ^ut the immortality of U-fas is made up 
of the twin processes of dying (implied) and of being bom 
again at dawn. This is a most potent and pregnant 
analogy, sure to have had ita effect in furthering the later 
doctrine of rebirth. For according to that doctrine man 
too is immortal (in a lower sense) until he attains release. 
T>eaVh and xeblTtVi loWow each other vrt endless aaccesslon, 
even ns the sunrise follows the sunset*. 

1) U^as as regularly appearing in the cast is an 
expression of fiia in the sense of ‘cosmic order’. She is 
‘born in ft/a’ and so Is a ‘protectress of fita’ (L 113, 12), 
She does not infringe tho ordinances of r»frt and of the 
gods', the proof being that she comes day by day to the 
place appointed. Being obedient to tho rein of rita, she 
goes straight along the path thereof, never missing her 
way (L 123, 13; 121, 3). The Jiturgical day begins with 
the appearance of Usas in tho cast, when she causes all 

•Swlml I>»yin»na SinsTitl rRijrTf4«<l<»A«(|ta6h5ma.1. 2 ll K) fmda m 

50, C.7 a proof Icjl lor trutsmignlioo io Ibe UigTodio period A reference 
to the oontext, howrrer, (tt. 4.5) »liew» tbrt this U exiremetp improbable. 

‘Complre the well known Imcs of Miltoo'a Leddu*— 

" Weep no more, woefo] ebephcide, weep no more, • 

For Lyddiu your eorrew b itot dead, 

Snnk though he be beneath the watery floor; 

So ainhe tlie day-star in the oocan be<f. 

And yet anon r}«us his drooping head, 

And tricka hia beams, and with new ipongled ore 
FlaoiM in the forehead of the moraioc skT”. 

’ 1 02. 12; 123, 0; 124, 2; Vll. 76, 5. 
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worshippers to awake and tho sacrificial fires to bo kindled 
(1. 113,9). Thus she is on expression also of ‘ritualistic 
order’. Aa procedinjf tho go^s of light, Agni, SOrya, 
Savitar, etc., Usas is called *tho mother of tho gods’ 
{L 113, 19) She is besought to bring all tho gods to 
drink tho Soma (I, 48, 12); and tor this reason, perhaps, 
tho gods arc often described as 'waking with Uses. Usas 
and Agni are each called ‘banner of sacrifice*, since the 
light of each gleams at the time of tho morning Soma- 
pressing (I. 113, 19; 9G, 6). Tlio freshness of an Indian 
morning (even in the hot season), the exhilaration duo to 
the night’s rest, tho splendour of tho dawn, and tho 
solemnity of the time of tho morning sacrifice, all combined 
to produce a certain exaltation of spirit. Such n mental 
stale, since it was experienced in tho early morning, would 
naturally be attributed to tho grace of the morning gwls, 
U^as and Savitar’. 

\^>i} Usas is closely connected with the sun. She 
generated Sftrya and was produced for tho production of 
Savitar*. Thus ns preceding tho rising of the sun, U^as is 
thought of ns his mother. But Shrya follows U^as as a 
young man a maiden (I. 115, 2), and from this point of 
view Uqas (-Sflryfi) is copccivcd as tho wife or mistress 
of SQrya TJjo soul of tho dead mao goes to the eun and 
to Usjas (X. 58, 8) *. 

ji) •Comparisons. — Tho knowledge possessed by U^as 
is not stressed. She has wit enough to do her own proper 
work and not to lose her way when she comes through 
the dark. Sho is chiefly export in displaying her beauty 


' Fronj Ibis point o( Tiew »tsrt she fa s»hl to h«Te ‘jcnerited Sun, sacrifice 
and A^i’ fVII 78, 3). 

t With' the prayer to li«M. ‘Place In w excellent mentil lore* (fcraJn I 
13), compare the CJ*yitn, 'Way he ih'malate onr U»«ighfa' {III. C3, 10). 

’ Vll. 78, 3; I. 113, 1; tf. MacdwieU, VU. 48 

* C[. Macdoncli, VSl. 48. 

* Saritir »Dd TSaan ns son.gwJj «r reprcecntod as coniJoctort of the den/1 to 
the place o1 the Fathers 
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and in winning admiration. H we compare together Agni, 
Indra and Usas, we find that Agni, the priestly god, is 
par exceltcnee the wise god bearing the epithet Jntavedas 
‘knowing all^enerations’, Indra is the strong god exhila- 
rated with Soma and slaying the demons, and Usas the 
Maiden Dawn is the fair goddess. Indra is manifested in 
the lightning and thunderbolt. The theophany of Usas is 
the ruddy flush spread over the east at dawn. 

She is as distinctly delicate and feminine as Indra is 
rough and masculine. As there are masculine ‘ hymns and 
feminine* hymns, so there are masculine phenomena of 
nature and feminine phenomena of nature. Had lightning 
been conceived as feminine and dawn ns masculine, the 
whole nature and poetry of things would have been 
reversed. Since the strength and rude impetuosity of 
Indra are bound up with the drinking of Soma, it is 
altogether fitting that Soma is not an offering to U^as*. 
Agni is a Vedic priest; Indra, a Vcdic warrior; and Ufas 
a Vedic lady. For a warrior not knowledge but strength 
is the requisite. ^From the description of U?as we may 
x.Jnfer that Vedic ladies were not careless in the matter of 
personal adornment, and were expert in feminine arts and 
wiles. Usas is a woman. Grace and attractiveness belong 
to her. Knowledge belongs to Agni and power to Indra. 
Yet each as a deva shares to a greater or less degree in 
the divine attributes of wisdom and power, indirectly 
then through a study of the gods who were made after 
their likeness, one may get light upon the ways and 
aptitudes of the priests, warriors and women of the Vedic 
age. 

2. Abvins. — T hese twin deities are celebrated in about 


' E >.“WlinilCTrT<.TlhewoDdiOT»Cit*j"«ad‘'Oa»r«:^CIiri«(iM*oUicr’’, eb?. 
’ E.® ‘<Ut me com* closer to Owe, Jesos” Thli between 

m»«oline^»Dd ftmiiune hymns m»y be fnrthee iUostrited by tb* ditfeenewe. 
between Satra poetry end the reUUTcly more Ktt sod seosnoiu lofsoaro poetry 
* Oldenberg (RV. 354) terers U the tendency to offer to each indiridual god 
the kjod of food or drink cone-ponding to hli .pedsl uahire. 
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64 entire hymns, over half of which are found in books I 
and VIIL Judged by tho statistical standard the ASvins 
rank in popularity next to Indra, Agni and Soma. Tho 
twin Nasatya{u)’ arc among tho most ‘opaque’ of all the 
Rigvcdic gods, in this respect being like Indra and Varupa. 
The result is that in tho endeavour to determine their 
original physical basis thoro aro wide difforoncos of 
opinion among scholars*- For oxample, the twin horsemen 
have been identified with heaven and earth*, day and 
night’, sun and moon*, two royal succouring saints’, 
morning and evening star*, tho twin stars in tho constel- 
lation Gemini', tho twin lights before dawn, half dark, 
half light*, morning and evening*, fire of heaven and fire 
of tho altar'*, rain-giving and dow-giving“, and morning 
and evening wind One reason for this uncertainty 
doubtless is that tho Advins arc pro-historic gods, and so 
in tho course of their development have suffered so many 
transformations that their original physical significance 
has been almost or quite lost sight of. 

aj Tho Pre*Vedlc Alvins. — In tho Bogliaz-Kfii tab- 
lets (1400 B. 0 .) tho name NSsatya’* occurs together with 
Mitra, Varuna and Indra. Tho form of tho word NSsatya 


' ffStal]/a^uj o( nacerUin meaning, possibly ‘not untrue' 

* IliUebraodt, V>I. III. 370-306, sub|ect* Ibe pnaclpil tbeodei to a seaicUng 
ciitlcism. 

* YSska, Nir XII. 1, 1 YSska simply <]notcs the varying opinions known 
to him. 

< YS^ka, op. ett. and Ludwig, IIV. III. 331 Regarded by Hillebnuidt as the 
least objectionable of all (be theories 

* Yoika, op. ell and Geldner, VS 31. 

* Olilenber?, RV, 207-215; and, with much less confidence, Macdondl, VM. 
53-54; and Bloomfield, Rv. 113-114. 

’ Weber, IS. V. 234, 200. 

’ Myrianthens, Goldstuckcr, llopUm, Ragorin. 

» Jfax JlulJer, Origin and Oretcih of BeUglon. 205. 

'• Rergaignc. 

" Vodskov. 

” Uronnhofer, XT. 90. 

" Xlilni na-»n-at-K-iaK*'gods Nlsatya', i e-more than one. 
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shows that tho consonantal shift from s to h had not yet 
taken place: therefore the period represented must bo Indo- 
Iranian, or early Iranian’. In tho Younger Avesta we 
meet with the demon m^nhaithya, clearly the degraded 
representative of the earlier Nfisatya. The Nasatya(u) 
belong almost certainly, then, to the early Indo-Iranian or 
proto-Iranian deities. May they be traced back still further 
to the Indo-European period? There are distinct points 
of contact between the Indian Asvins, on the one hand, and 
the Greek sons of Zeus* and tho Lettic god-sons, oii the 
other. They are all horsemen, and each pair of deities has 
either a sister or a common sweetheart, the daughter of 
the sun. The resemblances are so striking that such scholars as 
Oldenberg, Macdonell, HiUebrandt and Bloomfield all agree 
in postulating some sort of connection*. Since a common 
name is lacking, it is possible that tho myth existed only 
In germ before the Indo-European clans separated, the 
observation of the same physical phenomenon in each case 
leading to ‘developmental coincidences’ in the course of 
time. The similar nature and functions ascribed to the 
Indian Aivins, the Greek Dioscuri, and the Lettic god-sons, 
are very significant even though their names differ. 

b} The identification of the ASvins. — Of all tho 
guesses concerning the original physical nature of the 
ASvins, as set forth above, ‘the twilight and tho morning 
star theories seem the roost probable”. The twilight* 


• VtdU Udtx I. vm-IX. B»t «»e Ca«, cni. l 72, tor lUe hypothesis 
thu the Bogh»iki>l Uhlete rtttal the pmenee ol '‘Aryuis on the move towds 
the Eut 

* Al03XWC-0l u npireented. tor enmple. on the <»!n» of the Oneoo- 
tUctrien King Eueratidc* 


•01d.nh«rg,nv.2i3; Miodonell,TM.53 54 ; noiebrendt, VM.ln 379.380- 
Bloomfield, RV 153-115. ’ 

* Meodonell, VM. 54. 

•n. ,., i,™ ..riigi,... g. 

«I«u, I,,ka, „ ,i, g.,, ... ^ 
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consfsts of twin-Jights Iialf-darfc and half-light. These two 
lights fuse together and so correspond well with the de- 
scription of tho Alvins ns insepamblo twins'. The twilight 
is a Iruo harbinger of tho day, preceding, as it doe.^ tho 
apponrnneo of botli tho dawn and the sun. If it bo objected 
that tho twin-lights of the morning twilight are hardly con- 
spicuous enough to stand nlongsldoof Agni, Usas and Srirya 
as deities of tho morning, it may ho answorc<I«thnt tho 
Aivina(n), as ‘dual divinities*, practically fiiso Into ono*. 
Tho morning twilight, though gray’, !■» almost ns distinct 
an object of perception as tho dawn or tho rising of the 
sun; and tho fact that it is tho harbinger of dawn gives it 
a very dofinito significaneo for tho sacrificial day. 

If wo consider tho concomitants’ of tho morning twilight, 
wo notice that in tho midst of it there often appears tho 
morning star or tho waning moon, or both; and further 
that tlio morning' twilight is confrontc<l by tho ovoning 
twilight. It is possible, then tliat tlie original duality of 
tho twin-lights of morning may hnvo been replaced, hero 
and there, by tlio duality of morning and evening twilight 
or of morning and evening star. Such a shifting among 
closely associated phenomena is entirely comprehensible. 

Illustrations of these possible developments may now 
bo noted. Tho morning star appears at the same time 
with Agni, Usas and Srirya. It suits all the conditions 


inti'rprfte-l m ono light imdo from Mio fu-i«i of two ippante light-, or two 

lUbl* whkh haro omilowrt Into ooe The twxli^ht ha- a ili-linct rfaarsctor of lU 
own, foparato from that of night, day. dawn or onnnw 

’ In II. J'* thr nnVm of the A4»in* m eompartd with that of two ey-e, two 
hand-, two f«l, two lipt. two breiato, two nostril-, two worlils, rto. 

* So Ultra and Varooa, lBtrrj.rrt«l a.- the UkM that fill- the iky and the sky 
that li fillrtl with lii;ht, fa-e into one iav|<anbir onity in the romponnJ Mitre- 
^ inin- 

’tijmp-re the well liDown Jj»r* from Afiltoo^ I.yridM: 

'So lanj; the anconth aw-Iti to the onki ami rilb. 

While the lldl room -rent oot with tandil-- frnf\ 

* .tl fjtnilotir, .Vusworie, facing the oietaier of IMl lie taihor eia^fe a 
rarefttl iliiJy of the phcDoraona of the early mominc iVy 
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except the duality of the AfeTins. Analogy, however, may 
help us here. Usas, the morning flush followed by the day 
is preceded by the evening flush followed by the night, 
hence U?asa, ‘the two Dawns’ (L 188, G; V. 1, 4). Ahan 
‘day’ 'is preceded by an equal length of time, hence oftanl, 
‘the two days', t. «• night and day (1. 123, 7). Rodasl ‘world’ 
(earthly or heavenly) is confronted by its opposite, hence 
Rodasl ‘the two worlds’, heaven and earth. In like manner 
NSsatya* (once in sing. IV. 3, 6), interpreted as the 
morning star, is confronted by an evening star, therefore, 
Kasatya, Asriftd ‘the two horsemen", the morning and 
evening atars*. The dual in each case links together two 
things which, while akin, are by no means the same or 
even closely associated. If the morning glow and the 
evening glow, though differing in the time of their appear* 
ance, are called Ufosa ‘the two Dawns’, why may not 
AivinU ‘the two horsemen’ be, in like manner, a name for 
the morning star and evening star, or if preferred, a name 
for morning twilight and evening twilight? Or possibly 
oaeh includes the other, the morning twilight and morning 
star going together, and the evening twilight find evening 
star. 

There are, indeed, a few RIgvcdic texts which seem to 
indicate the connection of the Alvins with both morning 
and evening, since they are referred to as ‘born separately’ 
(V. 73, 4), ‘born hero and there’ (I. 181, 4), ns having ruddy 


' Tbc Ywing«f AtcsU demeo (arulier Kkatra) is in the 

* The eonnectim wllh ihe hones, as soperated by the oune Airins • horsemen’ 
(rtsfo ‘hone’) comes ont also in Uie <»tKcjiU<» of the Greek liiosctin nnd the 
Ulin Castor and PoUux a.s tnonnted honttacn. Qr. the rereree of W Eocratide* 
roins. So Bloomfield RV. 114. 

» The 'Iwirstac’ theory of the AUiw U supported by tte LetSm myth of the 
s»l sons mho are «Ued rcTHjcUTcly the taoniins sad the erMin^ star, and hy the 
m,U. II., ,h, to. ..toj.. 1. j., ^ 

»Ui» Bloomfieia, nv. 114. ’ 
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paths' at evening and morning CVIII. 22, 14), and as 
invoked on both occasions (X. 39, 1 ; 40, 4). It is probable, 
however, that oven when the A6vin hymns were written, 
there was no very clear consciousness of their original 
physical basis, for by the time of Yftska (fifth century n. c.), 
ns shown above, most diverse opinions wore held. Indo- 
European comparative mythology lends some support to 
the identification of the ASvins with the morning and 
evening stars. The Dioscuri were placed ns twin stars in 
the heavens, and in Lottie mythology the morning star 
peers at Saule’, the daughter of the sun. 

e/ The Alvins are closely associated with Usas, the 
Dawn, for the three appear in the morning about the same 
time. It is clearly the twilight hour, for the appearance 
of Agni, U%aa and Stirya is rcprcsentc<l as roughly synchro- 
nizing with that of the Alvins (I. J57, 3> The daughter 
of the sun mounts the throe-seated’ car of the Alvins 
(I. 81, 5, etc.), a way of expressing the similarity of 
function and slmultanotty of appearance that holds between 
the morning dawn and the morning twilight (or the 
morning star). Such contiguity between U^as («garyfi) 
and the A4vin brothers led also to a romance. The Lady 
Dawn chose the two Horsemen to bo her husbands, a bit 
of mythological polyandry (IV. 43, G; I. 119, 5). The 
situation is complicated by the fact that the Sun Maiden 
is represented also as the sister of the Alvins (I. 180, 2), 
as weU as their •wife*, Another ’affair’ of the Lady SCirya 


' nudratarlanf ‘rudd^-paibcd* is sa ezrltuiTs rpilhet cf tbc AlWoS An 
alUrnalivc splthct is hlranyatartairt, 'gnldcDpotbvd' 

*Saufe=Sii7/f ‘sua-msfijca BIoomfisM (RV. 114-ltS) mil Thllebnudt 
(VM. II, 41. If ; III. 380) hiT<“ ms<!e U pwetleally nrUio llmt SilryS is to be 

nICDtifiod with UlM. 

“Thrcc-scateil’, cither to protiile scuts for Uins anil the two.Aivins (Vedic 
inilex, Von4tiM»). or to bring Ibo ports of the chnriot into corrcspondcDce with 
the three daily wnfiees VM. ae> Note the rontinuous.pla/ oa the 

KOnl ‘thne’ in I. 34. • 

’ As the tTo Airins hare n siiter Saiyi (U>«s), so the two Oiowurf bare a 
sister Ilclcaa. And ns the two AWoswcdtheoneSaryS.solhetwo I.cUic god-sons 
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is related in X. 85 9, where Soma (.the Moon)' is the -wooer 
and the two A^vin brothers are groomsmen *. 

The steeds o! the AWins are not only horses, but arc 
also frequently described as birds* and their car as honey- 
bearing. They have a honey-whip* with which they 
besprinkle their worshippers. They are ruddy (wrfra), 
their bird-steeds are red, and their path is red or golden. 
■We are reminded of Savitar, whose golden arms are 
probably the morning and evening glow. It is accordingly* 
natural to think of the Asvins, their bird-steeds, and their 
paths, ns sharing in the ruddiness of the ruddy dawn. 

d) As an illustration of tho Asvin hymns there is 
here reproduced YII. 71*: — 

1. Away from Dawn her sister Night departetb, 

The black one teases the ruddy god a pathway. 
tPo would invoke you rich in kino and horses; 

By day and night from us w.nrd off the srron-. 

2. Unto the mortal worshipper approach ye, 

Upon your chariot bringing wealth. O AsVins. 

wftl th« oae dMgtitcr ot the md Tbc<e rat>a^n.s»lr(; wDcwtloas RprcMnt 
Uie nytkologictl readcruvg «t the i^Mnomeoe ot the moniog sky Sn terms ot 
hoiDsn rcUtioashipe, 

'Ojtnpsn the LUhautUn folL-mng (PIooinGeM hV. 114), •(mining la which 
the Hwni 'wedded the M^dcn Snn* u») attcrwsnl 'wandeTod by bim<^U atir, 
aad enjoetted with ibc monun^ etiu'. The wasing luooa is often seen in roo- 
)<ineUoii with the moecung fUi 

’This seems tn leneet the coDDerUon ot the nrw moon with the ereniog Diish 
or of the old moon with the momlog Ho* As Sarji lU»»s) his k double ' affair’ 
wuh both the two AItIds and the Mooo, so has the Lcllio Daoghter of the Snn. 
t^ias. the Dawn, appeals as the only lady amid the throng of masculine deities of 
the morning Are bet numeroui lore alMrs with Agni, P&>u, ASrins, SBryS and 
Soma (Moon) (he irflcciioa ot similar eipenences in Veihe life, when the brother- 
less maiden was la danger, and loo eleee ptoxtmlty between the seres was apt to 
Vad to InViigucT 

* At any rale, the t»c of Uie appearance of the Airins is the time ot the 
tioging nl birds ' 

'The 'honey-whip' (I 157, 4) u tegatded by Oldonberg fUV. 201) as the 
inomins dew; by UriKith as the stiunlstiag' and lifc-giebg breeze* ot the tnrly 
dawn. 

‘Compare Hillebrimdl, LI? 7-b{ MacdoneU, VRS. 120 tf. and UR 42-43. 
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Ward off from ua unhcalthlness and ailment; 

Lovera of honey, day and night protect us. 

3. At this the latest daybreak may your stallions, 

The kindly ones, whirl hitherward your chariot; 

Bring it wealth-laden, thong-drawn, 0 ye Asvins, 

Hither with horses yoked by sacred order. 

4. The car, twin lords of men, by which ye travel, 
Three-seated, filled with riches, matutinal; 

With that to us come hither, yc Nasatyas, 

On your behalf may it approach, food-laden 

5. Yc heroes twain from ohi age freed Cyavana, 

Brought a swift horse for Pedu, serpent-killing 
Delivered Atri from distress and darkness, 

And placed the son of Jahusa In freedom. 

G. This is ray thought, O Asvins, this my praise-song, 

Gladly accept this well-wrought hymn, ye mighty; 

These prayers addressed to you have been sent forward, 

Do yo protect us evermore with blessings. 

L«>'' IVlintever may have been the original physical 
basis of the Alvins, it is clear that as early morning deities 
of light they wore regarded as heralds of the dawn and 
harbingers of day. As such tl>oy may well have been 
conceived as ‘finding and restoring or rescuing the vanished 
iight of the sun’*. As a further development of the same 
point of view, the Alvins arc regarded in tho Rv. as typi- 
cally succouring and miracle-working gods. Tho heavenly 
myth has been translated into tho terms of human life. 
The Asvins are 'a very present help in time of trouble’. 
They are divine physicians, who cure wliatever is diseased, 
restore sight, and heal the maimed*. They ward off the 
arrow* of *unheolthines.s and ailment’ (VII. 71, 1-2). They 
are ‘rich in kino and horses', and their car is wealth- 
bringing and food-laden. Four instances of tlio succouring 
power of tho Alvins are referred to in VII, 71, B. They 


' Thin epithet of Polu'i iwift hone h «Jeri»e«I front oilier coiiniitc parages 
* Jlarilonell, VJt. SI. 

» Vin. 18, 8, 22,10; I llfi, 10; X. 30, 3. 

‘ It may be the ‘arrow’ of nndra. In Utcr Ilimlu mythology Uic Alrinl 
Knmlra^ are medical god* 
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restored youtliful vigour to the aged sage CyavSna,^ pro- 
longed his life, and made him the husband of maidens. 
They gave a swift, white, dragon-slaying horse to Pedu. 
They delivered Atri from a burning pit. They rescued 
Jahusa at night and bore him away to freedom. It is 
uncertain how many of these stories are to be interpreted 
mythically as referring to tlie release of the sun from 
darkness, and how many are to bo regarded as the ex- 
periences of actual persons, whose remarkable deliverances 
from peril or disease would easily be attributed to the 
Asvins in view of their character as divine deliverers and 
healers. 

The genealogy of the ASvins is variously expressed. 
They are 80 \eral times called children of DySus (or the 
sky)*. Once they are said to have the ocean as their 
mother'. They are also once called the twin sons of 
Yivasvant ‘the luminous’ and Tvastar’s daughter Sarapyd, 
‘the swift’'. These various ways of putting the matter 
probably reduce to much the same thing. 

■^) The Aivins are closely connected with love, court- 
ship, tnarriage, virility and offspring. They acted as 
groomsmen ov ‘be»t men’ at the marriage of Soma (Moon) 
and Sfirya {X. fl.), 8-9). They received Sfiiyi upon their 
chariot, hence they arc besought to conduct the bride home 
in the same way (X. 85, 2C). They are in% oked to bestow 
fertility (X. 184, 2). Among their wonder-working deeds 
of grace may bo mentioned the restoration of youth and 
virility to the aged sage CyavSna, so that he became the 
husband of maidens the making a barren cow to yield 


• I. 1S2, 1; 181, ii X. Oj, 4 

• I. 46, 2. tlndhumalara. Tbe i« doubtlcs the heavenly oeean, heoee 

■oeetn-mothcreU’ prolably me«ni (be nm« ■« •eons ol the Ay’. 

• VivasTKit and SaraoyS may poasiUy be interpreted as the lominoris daT4l:y 

and the dark r, the Mirjbphr Uwoty «f the Aivins l<bg tinis supporte.1. 

See Uyrianthen., Die .Iftiaa odre ArttOeH Weatarra (187C) p 87. and Uaeoain, 
Vedlo 2i: 2-18. 
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mUk and the giving of a child to the wife of a eunuch'. 
They also gave a husband to the old maid Gho'ia*. 

h) The ASvina ;nay bo compared with Indra. Both 
the ASvins and Indra aro represented as great helpers and 
deliverers. With this difference, however, that the deliver- 
ances wrought by the Advins are a peaceful manifestation 
of divine grace, not as in the case of Indra, a deliverance 
from foes in battle. Again, both the Afivins and Indra 
are connected with the waters, but with a difference. The 
AAvins conduct across tho ocean {sindhu), but Indra con- 
ducts across tho rivers as e.g. tho VipS& and Sutudri (in. 
{13). For the way in which tho Alvins deliver from tho 
perils of tho ocean, see especially tho story of Bhujyu, son 
of Tugra, whicli Ilillobrandt regards as the only saga of 
tho Uv. that refers to tho literal and earthly ocean’. If 
tho account is to bo taken literally, it looks as if Bhujyu 
had suffered shipwreck in the tmmudra, tlint ia to say, 
either tho Indus after the junction of its tributaries, or 
tho ocean hoyqnd. It is oven possible to interpret the 
whole adventure of Bhujyu mythologically, os is done by 
Myriantheus and Bergaigne. On the whole, however, it is 
better to follow tho hint furnished by IE. comparative 
mythology, and take the narrative literally. For as Ilillo- 
brandt suggestively remarks*; The connection of the ASvins 
with SuryS, that of tho Dioscuri with Helena, and tho re- 
lation of both tho Alvins and tho Dioscuri to tho son, points 
to a .common background. Here, os in the caso of Indra, 
myths that had their original homo in the sky, have been 
brought down to earth. It may bo that the ASvins' de- 
liverance of' tho sun, who seemed likely to perish in tho 


' VII. 71, 5, 1. 112, 3; nc, 13. 

* 1. 117, 7; X. -}£>, 5. VoU Jhflt It/fBoi X. set, 40 tn Mprfbwl to the ladj 
CAo*'!, *» $. female 

’ VII. III. IS. Itoftj or lw» fully In ■greement »iih Klllcbnuwlt ure OUen- 
Ixtjf, r.V. 214, n. 2; risohel nod Geldner. TM. XXIIIi end- Vniie IniUr, 
n. 433, Art (omtidra. 

* VJf. fif. 18: tf' OWcnlxtj, 111'. 214. 
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SQrj’a’s theophanic moment is when ho rises above tho 
horizon. Ho rovoals tho glory* of tho gods, being called 
tho face* of tho gods in general (I. 116, 1) and especially 
that of Agni (X. 7, 3); also tho eye* of tho gods (VII. 77, 3), 
and ospecially tho oyo* of Mitra and Varuna** (VI. 51, 1; 
VII. 61, 1; 63, 1, etc.) as well as that of Agni (I. 116, 1). 
Since tho sun is tho oyo of Mitra and Varu^a, tiio rising 
of tho sun is tho thoophanic moment of tho two great 
Adityas also, when they aro especially to bo worshipped 
(VII. 63, 5-6). 

Tho affinity between tho oyo and tho sun is recognised, 
each, as it were, being made for tho other. In tho funeral 
hymn, X. 16, 3, tho oyo of tho dead man is conceived as 
going to Sfirya: ‘Tliiuo oyo go sun*ward and thy spirit 
wind-ward’. So in tho great cosmogonic hymn X. 90, 13, 
the sun is thought of as bora from tho eyo of tho world- 
giant Furu^a: 

Tho moon was gendered from Ids roind, 

And from hU eyo tho sun was born. 


> Cf. llilun'f Puadise Lott tV. 3S..i5 

“O tlioa tbikt vrilb •iirpa.'uiDi; glorf crooned 
Loob'ftt from (by sole domjnioii like <b« Rod 
Of tills new world; at whme Mglit all the slan 
Hide tbeir diminislicd heads” 

Cf- for the same imagci? f ''O, 2 (alter t/nf[iib with > banges) 

The (.oDStcIlatioDs slink away. 

f.ike thieves, together with Um) night, ^ 

Itclorc tho all-bebgldlDg sun 

* Cf. r.C7. I. 10: '‘Ills countenance was os the sun sUiacth in Ins strength” 

* Cf. Rev. I ii: ‘His went as a (tame of fire'. 

* Mauloncll (VII. 23) prrtinentlj mnarks th^ tho tnet that the son os the eye 
of Mitra and Varaiia Is siways menttoned in tho tint verse of a hynia suggests 
(Aa( i'< ct ono cf (ic fin/ iJes4 liuit «oear wkea Ihw lire’ gc-Hf atp ibAitplit ti, 
U is doubtless as ‘the eye of Mitra and \aia(ia’ that Siiryn In a few pas'iagcs is 
ciUcd an Aditja (I. 50. 13v 191, 9; VIU. 90, II). 

» Cf. I. 50, 0: 

Witli that same eye whecewilh thou scesc, 

O purifying Vanina, 

The unquiet one among mankind. 
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In what is probably one of the latest hynms to Sarya in 
the 5v. (X. 168, 3-5) there is a prayer lor sight'-. 

3. May Sa>iLir ihft god, and may 
Parvata also give us siglit; 

May the creator ghc us sight 

4. Give eight unto our eyc> give thou 
Our bodies sight that they may see; 

May we survey, di«.cem this world. 

5 Thus, SUrya, may we look on Ibec, » 

On thee most lovely to behold, 

See clearly wUh the eyes ol nie$\ ^Grittith’s translation) 
The 6un \s naturally described as far-seeing and all- 
beholding (VII. 63, 1, 4). Ho is tho spy (spa*) of the whole 
world (IV. 13, 3). Especially is he a witness ol tho good 
and evil deeds’ ot men (VI. 51, 2; VII. 60, 2). As such he 
is besought, nhon rising, to declare men sinless to the 
Xdityas and Agoi (VIL 62, 2'. There are also the prayers: 
This day, yc gods, whiie SQrya luoumctb upward, 

Drlircr us from trouble and dishonour. 1. 11^, 6. 

4 0 SQrya, nilh the light uhereby (hou sfiadcrcs't gloom, 

And with thy ray linpcllcst every moving thing, 

Keep far from us all feeble, worthless sacnfice. 

And drive away disease and every' evil dream, 

Cheerlul in spirit, evermore, and Leon ol sight, 

With store ot children, free from sickness and from guilt, 
Long-living, may we look, O SQrya, upon thee 
Uprising day by day, as great as Mitra thou. 

0 Thou by whose lustre all the world of h/o conies forth, 

And at the evening turns again unto Us icsl, 

O SDryo with they (Dow liair, nse up for us 
Day after day, $ttll bringing purer innocence. X. 37, 4, 7, 9 
(GnlliUi, with &ome cliangcs). 
Accoi-ding to tho earlier byniii (Vlf. 62, 2) the function of 
Shrya is to declare men guiltless, but hero ho bcems to ho 


' A« U,« Vtd,c Arysni t^netnled UhIhv lad t^rthcr into Indu, IIiwIdwu 
mu.'A ti»Te mow anJ wwe tonuaoa among ibtin, »tcd a» ttnluy. Tbi» 

Uf I pru U« I'rajw & pntbrdc intrnat. 

’Tli,re U here wpsatoJ UwoOiwIy of Ui, ».m «,ih jmnir »aa Iraib, aoJ 
hi* bokUlily to ibe o|- 5 «ut*. O', fuhn HI. 10.21. 
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He is once called 'the divine priest of the gods”, and the 
epithet visvakarman ‘all-creating’ is once applied to him 
{X. 170, 4). SQrya’s pathway was prepared for him by the 
immortals in general (YIL 63, 5), more especially by Varupa 
(I. 24, 8; VIL 87, 1) and the Xdityas iVII. 60, 4).^ The 
question is raised, why the sun docs not fall from the sky : 
How is it that without being held or fastened, 

He does not fall, although directed downward f 

By what power does he move? Who has discerned that? 

Erect as prop of heaven he guards the zenith. IV. 13, 5 ; 14, 5. 
The answer is that Surya protects tho law of the universe*. 
His tiniform* wheel follows a uniform, xmchanging, universal 
law. In his obedience to law Surya is like Savitar. So 
central is the sun in tho economy of things that he is once 
called the soul (alma) of all that moves or is stationary. 

2. Savitar.* — Reference has already been made to the ^ 
view of Usener, followed by Schrader*, tliat the primitive 
IE. world was characterised by the formation of 'special 
gods’. It has also been pointed out that the different 
Ycdic sun-gods, Shrya, Savitar, Vispu, Pil§aD, Vlvasvant, 
and perhaps Hitra, illustrate such formations S since each 
god represent a special aspect of the sun. An alternative 
view would he that each special sun-god was, in origin, tho 
creation of a different Vedic tribe, all of these being 
finally brought together within the Rigvedic pantheon as 
‘parallel forms’ of the sun-god. Savitar, like Surya, is 
mentioned in ten or twelve hymns, at least eight of these 
belonging to the ‘family books’. The following is a 
specimen hymn * : 

* dtursiafk furoMlal}, Till. 90. 13. 

»i(iraiya traJam, X. 37,5. >Sama>ia. TD. C3, 2-3. 

‘From tii ‘io sUmnlH*’ Ua Rt. only «f 8av«tu); akio to su ‘to presi (from 
which coma Soma aaJ *5 ‘to gcucnlc', from which Udcnvcd wnu ‘son’. The 
doM mutial n-Utioos ot thew throe not* oc meanings iq »7 he\c helped the 
dcTclopmcnt of both Sacifar lod Soma. 

‘P- ip b3. 

’ Jnafhicdn«s IS acknowlalged to the transliOion* of MecdoDell, VRS 10 U ; 
Ilillclirsmlt, LR. ‘'0 H.j end Ilopkim, BL tS H. 
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To Saviiar, I, So. 

1 . I call on Agni first of alt for bcalth and weal, 

I call on Mitra-Varu^a to aid me hero; 

I call on Night that brings the busy world to rest, 

I call on Savitar the god for needed help. 

2 . Rolling along the way through space of darkness, 
Laying to rcs^ th* immortal and the mortal, 

God Savitar on golden chariot seated 
Comes hither all existent things beholding. 

а. The god goes by a downward, by an upward path. 
Adorable he goes with two bright horses. 

From the far distance coincUi Savitar, the god, 

Driving off every kind of pain and hardship. 

4. Ills chariot omnlforro, pcarl*dcckcd ' and lofty, 

With yokc'pins golden, Savitar hath mounted,— 

Ifo the adorable and brightly beaming 

Who clothes himself wiUi might and spaces darksome. 

&. Drawing bis car with golden |>olc, Uio dusky 
WhitC'footed coursers Imvo surveyed the peoples. 

For over do tho settlers and all creatures 
Rest in tho lap of Savitar ^ho godlike. 

б. God SavUar’s laps form two of the three heavens. 

One is the world of Yama, man-restraining. 

As on an oxlc-end, all things immortal 
On liim repose; let him who kno^veth tell this. 

7. The sky-bird hath surveyed the realms of mid-air, 

The Asura, of wisdom deep, well-guiding. 

Where is the sun now found? Who understands it? 

To which of all skies hath his ray extended? 

8. Ifo hath surveyed the earth's eight summits lofty, 

The three waste lands, tho leagues, the seven rivers. 
Savitar god has come, whoso eyes are golden, 

Choice gifts upon tho worshipper bestowing. 

9. The golden-handed Savitar, tho active god. 

Between tho heavens and earth proccedeth on his way. 
Ho drives diseases far away, impels tho sun, 

And reaches through the darksome space the light of heaven. 
10 Let th’ Asura, well-guiding, golden-handed. 

Go forward, aiding w'cll, whoso thoughts are kindly; 


‘ The p«arU arc most probably *tan as fo X. 68, H . 
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Chasing off sorcerers and evil spirit*, 

The god at eventide arises lauded. 

11. Thine ancient paths, O Savitar, are dustless, 

Thy paths -well-fashioned in the middle region; 

By those paths easy to traverse protect us. 

This day on our behalf be intercessor. 

The following aspects of Savitar may be noted 

a) Savitar is connected with both evening and 
morning*. He goes by a downward and an upward path 
(v. 3). He goes around the night on both sides, i. e. at 
evening and morning (V. 81, 4). He regularly precedes 
the ‘two days' i.c. night and day (V. 82, 8). Savitar has 
‘two laps’, apparently the lap of mid-air whence he seems 
to sink at evening, >and the lap of the horizon from which 
bo seems to riso at dawn (I. 35, 6). It would seem then 
that Savitar’s theophanic moment Is found at evening and 
dawn, at the .time of the setting and the rising of the sun., 
b) Savitar seems to have charge of the sun during 
the interval between evening and morning’. Ho clothes 
himself with the dark space, rolling along through it, 
impelling tho sun', and finally reaching the light of heaven 
(vv. 2, 4, 9), It is apparently with i-eference to this period 
of mystery between sunset and sunrise that tho singer 
asks: 


’ Compuv Uo]>kiiii, RI 40. ‘MacdoncU. YU. 33-04. 

• U look* a* U SsTiUr lu I. 35 where eooonTcJ m the power which impels 
and gnides the sun 1 1 om the place ol bis wtUng hock to the place o{ his riMDS, the 
SUB hems sppsrrnUy tboosbl ol as tnnMog back asd nlaeoiog oyeibead in a 
rerctse directioo .ionng the lagbt Id t the night work is distributed between 
Rstrl and Santar. ililrt puts men to alccp, while Savitar give* them sU needed 
help duriDg the hour* ol dstkneas, hanobiiig distress, drjviog away the demons ot 
the night, and, as he cscorti Sorya throogU the darkness hack to his place of 
rising, incidentally surrcylng all crcntucra (tt. 2, 3. g). ThU tIcw is supiiortcd 

by the finuUr conception found to the Adoirra hriitimaita III. 44. Cf. Beroaicoe 
RV. m. 50. UaodnucU. VU. 10. Walhs, CR. 115 «. According to Sttysui 
Bantar is the auu before rising. 

* Saritar. the moUve power of thcwui. Uidcnuhcl in V. 81, 3 with E ft". 
tU steed who draw, the e*r of the sod. Qf. vil. 03, 2. So Bergaignc, EV. 
U. 333 It i, from tb., point riew, douhttea, that SariUr >* represented a* 
conducting the departed to wherr the nghteona dwell (X. 17, 4) 
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Where is the sun now found? Who understands it? 

To which of all skies hath his ray extended *? (v. 7.) 
c) Savitar has two arms, which ho raises up’, A 
characteristic trait found in tho family books, henco early. 
His hands and his fingers are mentioned. Ilis two arms 
are probably the evening and morning glow’. 

<l) Savitar is pro-oniinently a golden deity. Ho has 
golden arms (VI, 71, 1, 5; VII, 45, 2) and a golden car 
with golden yokc^pins and golden polo (I. 35, 2, 4, 5). Ho 
is goldon>handcd (I. 35, 0*10), golden*oycd (I. 36, 8) and 
goldon*tongucd (VI. 71, 3). Lustre or ‘mighty splendour' 
(amdii\ is characteristic of Savitar, and golden lustro is 
ascribed to him alone (III. 38, 8; VII. 36, 1). His golden 
arms are beautiful (VI. 71, 5) and ho is ‘fair-fingered’ 
(^vanpun*)’ This last epithet reminds us of tho Homeric 
^&8oSaxTO).o; ‘rosy •fingered’ as applied to 'ilw; ‘Dawn’. 
Savitar’s two golden arms scorn to mean tho same thing 
as his golden lustro *. In view of all tho facts tho inforonco 
seems justifiod that Savitar’s thcophanio moments wore tho 
evening and morning glo%v, the ruddy flush which often 
covers tlio evening sky and the morning sky at sunset and 
sunrise. So far as tho dawn is concerned, Savitar is a 
‘mythological synonym’ of Usas. 

Z' t) With tho evening flush Savitar impels all creatures 
to 'turn in’ and go to sloop, and with tho morning flush 
stirs thorn to awake and go to work*!^ The goddess Night 
ijlalrl) also ‘brings tho busy world to rest’ (I, 35, 1); and 

‘ A kimilu- qiicsUgn u ii»kcd in I. 21, 10 with relercuoe to the sUrs. 

* U. 38, Si IV. 53, 4i VL 71, 1, 5; VII. 45, 2. 

’ So Barth, RI. 20 • “ SaTil[!, the ^uickener, who, u he raise* hi* long arms 
of gold, roiiac* all hcing* (rom Uieir slamber in the itiomiog and buries them In 
sleep again in the steniog'’- .Mso Grasunaiui, behMieisurig, I No. 229. 

*Th« epithet ayofuxnu 'meul'jtirnl' «• ‘gohJea VI 7J, 4, 

doabtlcs* reiers to the same golden glow «t cTcning and monung, hence to he 
rendered ‘broaze-jawed’ rather than 'iron jawed'. 

•IV. 53, 3; VI 71, J; VII. 45, 1. Note Ibeslcrcolfpcd cjpression niwiayau 
prawian In IV. 53, 3 bollr proccssee— the pnUing to sleep and the awahemug — 
are accomplish, d oHubhi/r, < t bj- StTlta^sheimu, the evening »nd the rooming Hush. 
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impelled by Surya the impeller {prasaviiar) men awake in 
the morning to pursue their ends and do their work 
(VII, 63, 2-4). Thus there is an overlapping of function 
between Savitar and Ratrl in the evening, and between 
Savitar and Sirya in the morning. As a specimen of an 
evening hymn to Savitar the following stanzas are given 
from IL 38: 

4. The one who weavcth folds her work together, 

The artizan lays down his task half-finished; 

Savitar mounteth up, the time dividing, 

He has approached In likeness of Devotion*. 

3. Through various dwellings, through entire existence, 
Spreads manifold the household flame of Agni; 

The mother gives her son the choicest portion, 

Quite as be wished, by Savitar excited. 

C. Now he returns who had gone forth for profit, 

All who have fared abroad yearn for their fire-side; 

And each, his task half-finished, homeward journeys, 
According to god Savitar’s commandment.' 

7. The fishes find their portion in the waters, 

The wild beasts spread abroad through desert places; 

The woods are given to the birds. These statutes 
Of Savitar the god no one infringetli. 

8, Even the restless Varutia at sunset 
Seeks, as he may, a refuge in the waters; 

His nest the egg-born seeks, their stall the cattle, 
r Each in his place god Savitar appoints them. 

These stanzas present a delightful picturo of the Vodic 
home-coming at the close of the day, when not only man 
but also fish, boast and bird seek, oacb, th^ir place of rest. 
Half-finished tasks are laid down, and the genial hearth- 
lire is seen glowing far and wide. The evening meal is 
prepared, and a mother gives a choice bit to her hungry 
son. Certain lines remind one of Gray’s Elegy. The 

1 diy SaviUr «om«» and w l.tl* up Lii arms it evcDiog ind 

a jnonimg. The glo* *t the bme of tU evcnjDg Bienfice „ the-Tery picture ol 
.tramaU •Bfcot.oi'. The eveiiuie divide* between d,y .nd night. 

• It i. doubUcs. with reterenee to the homMoming « e„nuig that Agni’e 
epithet damio4».‘doiiiesJ«',U«pjdledlQ8«vjUi. (1.125,3, VI 71,4) 
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following is a morning litany in which Savitar along with 
other dawn deities is invoked: 

Agui, the gracious, has upon the breaking 
Of radiant mornings looked, on wealth's bestonni. 

Come, Alvina, to the dwelUng of the pious, 

Sarya, the god, is rising with his splendour. 

. God Savitar hath spread on high bis lustre, 

Waving Ilia flag like a spoit-sceking hero. 

Vaniija-Mitra foiiow stablisbed order, 

What limo they make the sun ascend the heaven. 

IV. 13, 1*2 (after Griffith with some changes). 
f) Savitar is tho lord of 'stimulation' (prasava V. 
81, 5). As such he assumes all forms’. The different 
forms of life, fish, boast, and fowl, together with their 
abodes and forms of sustenance, are duo to (ho ordinance 
of Savitar (11. 38, 7). Uo is once called prajupati' ‘lord 
of offspring’ (IV. 53, 2% Ho bestows on men length of lUo 
or *lifo succeeding Hfo' (IV. 04, 2)'. Upon tho gods in 
general and the I^ibhusin particular, ho bestowed immortality 
(IV, 64, 2: 1, 110, 3)*, in this rospcct resembling Soma. 

word aaviiar 'stimulator', ‘vivifier’ is twice used 
as an epithet of Tvastar*: — 

Tvasiar the god, omniform, vivifier’, 

Offspring begets and feed.s in various fashion. III. 55, 10 

' ViiKi lupdnt V 81, 2 SanUr’* car u noce lallcd iircarupa 'ommlonn’ 
I. 4. 

Prajl]«Li U here u rpiCbtl ot BatIUt, *Uic iup|<otl«r o( bearen oaJ projapati 
of tbe world’- lo IX. S, 9 prvjlpaU is meDtiooed la uodikcUob with Soms koJ 
Tr^^r, beiog idroUTied with Sosu. From thrse nw m an epithet rrajftpoti flaallp 
attained aa independent ]>oulion as Ibo supregM god, acoordtng lo X. 121, 10 

* Either long life for the lodiridnal or (or the race, probably tho latter, 'racial 
immortality ’ for men, to correrpood with penonal Immortalilp for tbe goda 

'The conception of Saritar as n 'rjuktener', who bcatowi immortality, may 
be comfisrcd with tbe aimilar oonception of ‘Ihc lait Adaia’ who was made a 
‘(|uickcniBg’ or life-giving Sjiirit (svst^LaC 1 l^r. .XV. 45. 

» TVfitfrf 'fashioner', 'cnalof', from (loks (soommon root takf ‘to faahion’, 
.VTtstan (hwaki- 

* JJoili ooupkla tODtain tiie words rfeoo# rpaafu aotiM I'rtaropoA. t'iitarupa 
IS used in a pregnant sense ‘ahaj-ing nil forms', aa well ai ‘poaseming all forma'. 

In both cooplela ‘the gcncraiiTe or cnalire facalty of the deity is refenvd to' 
MacdoncK, Vlf. 117 
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Even in liio womb god Tvastar, generator, 

Omniform, vivifier, made ua consorts. X. 10, 5 

This would seem to indicate that Tvastar is tlxo more 
ancient deity, and that Savitar has fallen heir to some of 
the functions of Tvastar. Tvastar, the craftsman deity 
and the artificer of the gods, seems to have been tho 
apotheosis of tho creative activity manifest in nature.j 
Perhaps he may bo regarded as a ‘mytliological synonym" 
of DySus; for, as paternity is the leading cliaractcristio of 
Dyaus, so the adorning of all things with form, the shaping 
of the fostus in tho womb, is tho work of Tvastar*. The 
conception of heaven as creative must have been riuite 
natural in view also of the multitudinous transformations* 
that take place in the sky*. As the creator of all living 
forms, both human and animal, Tva^ar is the energy 
manifested in generation and birth (1. 188, 9; IIL 4, 9). 
Thus he is a uuivcrsal father. Ho is tho ancestor of tho 
human race, in so far as his daughter ^dranyu was the 
mother of Yama, tho first man (X. 17, 1). Vilyu is his 
sondn-law (VIIL 26, 21); Agni (L 95, 2) and (by inference) 
Indra, (VI. 59, 2; IL 17, 6) his sons. The ‘omniform' 
Tvastar has also a son called Visvarfipa ‘Omnlform’. 

It would Seem probable, then, that Savitar was first a 
descriptive epithet of Tvastar and afterwards attained to 


'll « >70007111% Uicn 11117 btea origioiU? an 

of l>7i(u, jib( u ia Iso i>ts«gc« S*iit«r ia an C|>iU>ci of Tvaifu. 

‘X. 110, 9; 1. 188, 0; X. IM. 1 ; UI. 4, 9. etc. 

* At the UiMlie of cTCr-chuipng twloan and Sormi (rSpanl/, cJoud tni] tun- 
ihine, night tod d» 7 , lbe*»k 7 mieht wy Iw ullcd iitcarips. In f»ct UiC 
epilh. t tMion.pa • omDifonn ' u once spiilied to the lughl-w of SiTiiar which is 
adorned with j-carU. i. ( (Urg, 1 55, 4. 

‘That TTw\ir foiled the tbundeHnU of Indra. kharvened tlic axe of 
Brahmtnaspali. and iathiODcd ■ vooderiul bowl, the chalice of the gods— a tin^ 
of Vcdio • II0I7 Grad •— whkb the ^b> auje ioto four, thu fast being i,robabl7. 

at lIiUibtaBdl thiuLi, the moon and iu loot jihasca. 1 . 32 , 2 ; S.. 63 , 0 ; 1.206; 
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dcfjnito personification aa a ^special g:od’ in charge of tho 
general work of ‘stimulation*, tho most marked example of 
Savitar’s energy of impulsion being that of tho sun. Savitar 
conducts tho sun through tho darkness from west to east', 
and has to do especially with tho evening and morning glow. 
During tlio day ho is unitcil with tlio rays of tho sun 
(V. 81, 4), tho epithet auryaraimt ‘sun'rayed’ being applied 
in tho Itv. to him alono (X. 131), 1). WliiJo Savitar is 
sometimes identified with Mitra, Pfi.san and Uhaga, light- 
deities of the day, yet his most characteristic domain is 
probably that of tho night, tho time of *tho sun before 
rising’ (V. 81, 4-5j 82, I, 3)*. Savitar impels tho car of 
the Aavins boforo dawn (I. 34, 10). In his own department 
Savitar is supromo. Hero not oven Imlra, Uudra or tho 
i^dityas can violate his independence (II. 38, 7, 3; V. 83, 2). 

g) Tho ‘golden loxl** of tho whole Pv. is tho famous 
SuvUri or GaynlrV stanza, tho most sacred of all Vcdic 
stanzas; 

That longed-for glow of Savitar, 

Tho hiMvciily one, may wo obtain; 

So may ho stimuiato our ihoughtsV 111,12,10. 

Or as Jfacdonoli (lift. 33) translates: 

May we attain that excellent 
GJory of Savjt.nr the Kod, 

Tliat he may stimulate our thoughts. 

Hero Savitar's power of stimulation is transferred to 
tho spiritual world, and ho becomes tho inspirer and 


*1q like mimner Sivtiiir i» bewngbt Ut convrj the itip»rtc<l spirit to where 
the rightcoiii tlurill (X. 17, 4;. 

‘SoSijJinJon V SI, 4. * 

* (Jornpirc Jc.lin III. IG in the lUble, the JTaKtna in Okm, toil ih* threefoiJ 
afegft of the Ilu<tdbht rrceJ. 

‘ CaJlM 5,.r«ri btfause iGJnwU |o 8*ui»r end Cli/atr, hea>a<e eompaied h 
the gljatrl mitre 

* Alt ^o^l{llr rarrwydm 
llhaifo lirraiyci Mmaif, 

/Mijro VO nah pratodufat. 
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quickeaer of thought. As Savitar awakens the world to 
do its work, so ho awakens the spirit of man. The morning 
glow is an emblem of the inward illumination which the 
earnest worshipper or student desires for himself at the 
beginning of the day, or in the post-Vedic period at the 
beginning of Vedio study. As Soma exhilarates to holy 
thought and prayer, so Savitar stimulates. 

h) Finally, Savitar through his quickening and inner 
illumination makes men sinless: 

If we liaN c done aught 'gainst the gods through thoughtless- 
ness, 

Wcakucsii of wUI, dr insolence, men as wc are, 

Whether «o'vo sinned against tho gods or mortal men, 

Make* thou us free from sin and guilt*, 0 Savitar. IV. 54, 3. 

And 69 ho is able to declare tlicm sinless to the sun and 
Aditi (I. 123, 3; V. 82, 6). 

Savitar with his morning glow drives away tho sorrows 
of tho night and all bad dreams (V. 82, 4>&). 

3. PCsAN.— A unique figure in tho Vedio pantheon, his 
car being drawn by goats, bis hairbraided, his weapon n 
goad, and his food mush, llo seems to have been a 
pastoral* deity originating perhaps in a singlo Vedio tribe*. 
Accordingly ho is represented in the following hymn as a 
shepherd or herdsman god: 


'SHroial. Irom tv, to ‘cooflilule’ unkss UiiougU the proccsi of ioKkiU 
qoukrning ted UIuiuiDitUon (mio V. 82, ti), ThPre is licio the suggestion 
inwiUy of s <lyo«tn1c uorhiog to ibe hamui epint, eomethiog skia lo the thought 
o2 P*. Lf., 'Cntte in n>e » (ksa be»it*. 

’•nopaiah, 'gmlUcsi'. 

’ The dcriTHion Irora ' to tbriT*’ would iron to inJicste that Puita wM • 
'edio •Sondn-BOjr. the perwnibestion of the idea of ‘Ihnlf or ‘lawi^tity’, the 
'rroeperer*. 

‘B.nc of the ton hroo* *ddrc»ed lo Pi{w e^Unrslngir or conjo-nUr with 
Indn ot Soina, dx Uioog to the lutli book, it U « jJiusiUe conjcclure Cut U.e 
worship of Puiin onpoMcd in the Bbendetja Usn. 
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To PUxan, VI. oP. 

1. Posan, provide U3 with a guide, 

Who shall at onco direct us right, 

And who shall say: ‘it is just hero', 

2. With PQsan we would join ourselves, 

Who shall CIS to the houses guide. 

And say to us; ‘it is just these*. 

3. The wheel of Po^ is not hurt. 

Never falls down his chariot-box, 

Nor does his felly quake and creak. 

4. Who with oblation worships him, 

^IiIn Pilaan never overlooks; 

That man is first to find him wealth. 

5. After our cows let PQ^ go; 

Slay ho protect and guard our steeds; 

3fay Pdfan for us booty win. 

C. 0 Pa;an, follow thou the kinc 
Of Soma-pressing worshipper. 

And of ourselves who laud thee well. 

7. Let none bo lost, let none be hurt. 

Nor suffer fracture in a pit; 

Come back with all the cows unharmed. 

8. The watchful Pasan, him who hears, 

Whose property is never lost, 

The lord of wealth, we supplicate. 

9. 0 PQsan, in thy service may 
Wo never suffer injury. 

We laud and praise thee in this place. 

10. From far away may Pa«an place 
His right hand round us to protect; 

May ho drive back to us the lost. 

Tlio following characteristics of Pusan may be^noted: 
aj Ho shepherds domestic animals. Prosperity for 
a pastoral' tribe means gootf pasture t'lT s'iT, d)' An- ctriVi\r 
and their careful shepherding, so that none may fall into 
a pit, break a limb, bo seized by thieves, bo devoured by 


’ For thi* tr»Q5lalion ooinji»re I{illcI>n>iMlt, Ul. 71 II. »d< 1 JUcdoaell, VI18. 
Ill It. 
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wild beasts or stray away and become lost* (VL 54, S-lO; 

I. 42, 2-3). la hymn translated above Pusan is 
represented as a divine herdsman*, a ‘good shepherd’*, 
who guards and guides his own and ever seeks and finds 
the ‘lost’. By analogy Thfe atlWity o? la extended, 

so that he makes all hidden treasures manifest and easy 
to find (VL 48, 15), such as the hidden Agni and tho bidden 
Soiria (X. 5, 5 ; L 23, 13). His exclusive epithets ana-stapasu 
•looing no cattle’, and anastavedas ‘losing no goods’, 
empbasiae this trait of his character. 

b) Pusan is a ‘path-lord {paiha^pati VI, 53, 1), As 
such he guards every*path, delivers from the dangers of 
the road, such as tho wolf and highwayman^ grants 
auspicious paths, and makes them load to booty His 
goad Upaiusodhant*, that is, it directs cattle straight, in 
the morning on the road to pasture and in tho evening on 
the road home (VL 53, 9). As path-lord Ph^an also escorts 
the bride on tho way to her new home (X. 85, 37), and 
along with Agni and Savitar conducts the dead on the far 
path to the gods and the fathers (X. 17, S-S)*. The 
pertinent stanzas from tho great funeral hymn are worth 
quoting in this connection: — 

3. May Pu^ bear thee hence, for be bath knowledge, 

Guard of the world, whoso cattle ne’er are injured; 

May he consign thee to these Fathers’ keeping, 

And to the gracious gods let Agni give thee. 

‘<Wpa»t \te B>U>c»t pats^: Cen. XXM 39; 1 Ean. XVU. 

t4.j6! John X. 1, 12; M»U XII 11; f^ke XV. 3.7, 

’pasMyi. ‘ntUe.jK'otector’, is nfciTcd ilucclly only V> O't ^8. 2). 

•Cf.P« XXIIIjl; Jolia3i.tl,U. 

‘ Vi. 49, H ; I. 42, 1-3; X. 50, 7 ; Vt. SJ, 4. 

*Po,an'8 goai la » bueolic weapon md IW fuocUoQ Vo Veep catUe in the ttnJgbt 
ia appjrentJy tbc Imk of, eonneetiaa between PiMn’e as i 44 ae-proto.ior 

and ibu t4 path hord tnond weapon, theasl. it descnbni u ‘praji^ 

ui«piong‘ (irubinic-din* VI 53,0). TUe grw.«>u» light *n<l impolse* ot the 
morning aon cooiutaie an awl by whirf, rs.aa praiaea a deToUonat spuit in 
the eW-.t„ioj aod » l.nug, then, fa. the etopioj ment ot the pnestly wnget. 

goat scrert (be tasw jmpoee in coodocUDg the tacnricial borec W 
the worid ot ihc gods <I IC2, 2-4) 
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. 4. iJa/ f;Jvor f>f all life, thee; 

May I‘n»au W»f* on thy paih'^ay fnrwani; 
lliiUK'f Ipt MaviJar lh« kimI iranaport thee, ’ 

WhPro ilwtil lh 0 jiloua »lio have paiinj l«- hire Ihee. 
lM«aa knftwe all thi^e rratma; may its ron'lurt ua 
fly w.»ya that arc must free from fear ariij tld«,jor; 

(5l\*'r of hteinin,;#, Kloiain,;, all heroK*. 

May ho lha wlio tuiJ watchful ku Lefure u«. 

<t. I'O^.in '«ii< horn to move on diHtant paltiwaye, 

Ott the far path of tarih, far path of heaven, 

To holh niu^l woiiti «l ptaec^ of aaeeiiihly 
Hr travels and rcturni with j>orfert Lnowletl^'e. X. 

(dnffiih with ixiiiin rhan^cv.) 

r) ru^nn’d birth, habitat and coniit'ctton<t nro in tlic 
hravunii. I to wa.i born on iho far path of earth nnJ rky, 
nnd HO knovsH nil (ho routoo. Ho inovci back and forth 
betiM-cn ticavcn aitd earth, and hU car never breaks down, 
Aijfirini *^iowln^’ is hfa ctcfuslvo epithet, ifo is thu 
hcnvonly herdinimu (>joptn', <>r, to chanRo the figure, ho 
salKhia golden nliipa through tho aerial ocean, acting as 
(h« inosienger of Sdrya (VI 58, .It These di-scriptlon* 
point clearly to lliu sun. Th» personification of I’hvtn aa 
tho mn was ho faint that apparently the moral sense of 
the Vedio ago was not si’andalizetf t>y hfs being c.aiicd tho 
paramour of bis sister itbe Hawn) and tho wo«.n>r of his 
mother (tho Night)’ Tho wholo mythical transaction was 
thoroughly transparent. IMsan and Savitar aro closely 
rcl.|te<l’. rO?.in niov«s in the energy i/;riw<ir'» .X. l.W, 1> 
of Savitar, and both conduct tho dcail to the place of tho 
•fathers'. Stviiar is tho »un as ’the great s-limulalor of 
life arnl motion making tho world to awaki'.in Ibo rooming 
and sending it to rest in the evening; while Th^an is tho 

• X. 17. la*. t. 

*Vl. '.i. 15- Til* tuve •{Sir* Mr>W to m'y I* to» 

<4 in rftrlKr r>«o»pu»>o of luo» M > rut 

oill'vl tti* beHJwr of loJn Itl. -5, nod «I‘d>«t 
.V^r^Mnu-t ' nira’, ctt.ri»ia» ficlaunlj t» A^al, U tw*. 

»<> tim (1. Jl a, 4; X. hi. 3*. 
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sun as the heavenly herdsman* pathmaker’, and traveller, 
who moves through the sky from sunrise to sunset*. 

The question arises as to which was primary and which 
secondary in POsan, his earthly function as a bucolic god 
or his heavenly function as the sun. Macdonell thinks that 
‘the beneficent power of the sun manifested chiefly as a 
pastoral deity' underlies the character of Phsan (VM. 37), 
while Oldenberg takes Pftsan’s character as a path-god to 
be primary (RV. 230 ff.). Where such groat authorities 
disagree the solution is difficult. If, however, PCisan is 
really derived from pu? ‘to thrive**, then he most probably 
was in origin an abstract SondergoH, ‘he of thrift’, ‘pros- 
perer’. Concrete content would be secured by a very early 
identification of Pa^an with the sun as the best realizer of 
the notion of a herdsman god, since the sun shepherds the 
literal cows of earth as well as the cloud-kine and Hgbt-kine 
of the skies*. Thus in all probability ‘PQ;an was originally 
the countryman’s deity, somewhat as were Pan and Faunus*. 
As Agni and Soma were Brahman gods and Indra a Ki{atriya 
god, so Pa^an was probably a Vaisya god. 

/ 4. ViSNc. — ^ god of minor significance® in the ^v., 
hut of primary importance in the later history of India in 
view of his inclusion in the great triad, Brahms, Visnu 


‘ Q. P». XIX. 5 0. 

* Piliin'a team of mounlaui-cIinibiDg goab bta in veil Vith bia cUmb up tbe 

Eteep of besTCn to llie xenilb snd Ibco Oovn to the place of Eunset. It it even 
passible (bat Pfifta bimsclf vta ongmally a goat-ged, hi< goat-teim being the 
EurviTal of an taiber Uicrioinorpbic aWge. Cf. OWenberg, RV. 74.75. •* 

* Dcmeil by Pisthcl and GeUner, VS. L 193. 

‘ We may compare the local Oaalim o! Palestine, etuicerning whom Mortis 
Jastrov vntea. "For the Canaaidlea the oW SetnUle deiUea became protecton of 
the aoU, presiding oecr TegeUttoo. In generel these protectore were Tiewed aa 
petionifiealiOM of the aim" — Uebtew and Babjlonian Traditions, 19U, p. 28. 

‘DrUUr, Aolea on Iht VedK Daig Piian in Classical bladica in honour of 
Henry Drisler, 1894, p 242. 

• Of the fire or six ^igeeda bymna nadnssed to Vi.nu three belong to Boole 1. 

Ud tt, „„ ....a 1„ Ital.. TL ud TTIL lloplm, „.j, u.mta, b. otto-I 

in regarding the Viaeu hymni aa late. 
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and Siva. Tho following hymn (L 154)* illustrates Visnu’a 
chief activity: — 

1. Let mo tell forth the mighty deeds of Visgu, 

He who has measured out the earthly regions; 

And has the upper gathering-place established, 

Having strode out, tlio wide-paced one, with three strides. 

2. Through his heroic deed is \Ts 9 u lauded, 

He who like wild beast Iiaunts tho lofty mountains, 
Wandering at will, in whose three ample footsteps 
All worlds abide, all creatures have their dwelling. 

3. Let my inspiring hymn go forth to Vis^u, 

The bull, the mountain-dweller, tho wide-pacing, 

Ho who alone has measured out with three steps 
This long and far-extended place of gathering. 

4. Whoso three steps filled with honey-mead, unfailing 
In heavenly joys, delight themselves in amfit; 

He who in threefold manner earth and heaven 
Alone supports, even all the world of being. 

G. 1 would attain to that dear realm of Vi;pu, 

Wliero men devoted to the gods delight them; 

For dear and most akin to the wido-stridcr 
Is in his highest step the well of honey. 

C. To your realms W'ould we go, 0 Inilra-Vi|i?u, 

Where arc tho mony-horned and nimble cattle, 

There shincth brightly down the highest fpotstep, 

The footstep of tho bull, the widely pacing. 

Tho ‘three steps' of Vi^nu constitute his chief charac- 
teristic. Theso are either tho three stations, sunrise, 
zenith and sunset, or tho three levels, sunrise, mid-air and 
zenith, most probably the latter*. For tho highest step* 
of Vi?yu is described in language which clearly identifies 
it with tho position of tho sun in tho zenith*. 

‘ Tor lUo translalion t(. UriUitb, lilt. L 207; iliUcbnmdt, Lit. 89 ; llMdoncU 
VUS. 30 M. and HR. 33. 

* So MacdoncU, VM. 38, and BloomtieM. KV. ICO. Agni’a chanctensUo epithet 
l^^*ad^atll^a ‘Ibreo-Bcaled’, i. *. toond In earth, mid air and sty, is once applied 
to Vijan. I. 160, 5. 

* Paraniivi pedant, 1. 164, 6-0. , 

* The highest step of titon i» in X. 1, 3 idcnutied with the highest, i. e. the 
third place of Agtif Vfelca tall* the eeaitb rUtupada ‘the ttep of VJsoii’. 
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The highest step of Viipu is' connected with the ideas 
of the Vispu-worshippers of that time concerning life after 
death. There the pious are happy in the dear abode of 
Visnu (L 154, 5). There is the well of honey, and there 
are found the many-horned and nimble cattle (L 154, C) *. 
The situation of Visyu’s ‘highest step' is not easily described. 
It is beyond the flight of birds*. It is seen by the liberal 
like an eye fixed in heaven (I, 22, 20). It shines down • 
brightly (I. 154, 6). The note of yearning for the heavenly 
home, the elysium of Vispu (L 154, 5-6)* is clearly sounded. 

Visiju’s highest step is represented as his distinctive 
abode (I. 154, 6). Hence his thcophanic moment is after 
he has taken his three steps and climbed the mountain* of 
the sky, in other words, when the sun is in the zenith. 
Visuu’s epithet ‘mountain-dwelling’ and ‘mountain-abiding’ 
(I. 154, 2-3) ard probably connected with the same order 
of ideas unless Vi^ou was originally a mountain-god in the 
literal sense. 

Vl;pu .took his three steps for a gracious purpose, 
namely to deliver man from distress (VL 49, 13) and to 
provide him with the earth* as a dwelling*! In all this 
Visiju acted as a protector or preserver’, an interesting 
anticipation of his later function as Preserver. In one 
passage (VIL 100, 6) there is a reference to different forms 


’ A buoolio bcaven ‘UoviDg vuh niUk uxl booej'. 

* I. 153, tf. I 24, fl ot Tiroo*. 

* Vfilli “Ike saa-hamc oi »od1s‘ in Ibe compare Ike sun-clad glory of the 

redeemed in the Bible- “Tbey that are wise shaU sbioe at IA« o( tkt 

firmameiil; and they lh« tom many to ngbtcousnest a* litt sfoii far ner and 
ever", Dan ML 3j and ‘‘Then ebaU the righteous shine-forth at Ihe tun In the 
kingdom ot tbeir rather”. Malt. XUI, 43. 

* Compare the rcprcaenUlion ct the Semitie SAuinosft (sonl on very early* 
Babylonian seals as a mountain climber. 

* \i.no (Vll. 99, 3) made fast Ibe earth round aboot wUh pegs. The Taull 
of the sky is conceived as a tent, *h&h is fastened down at the horizon on all 
Bides with Wnt-l>cgs, as it were 

* VI 59, 5 6, VII. 100, 4. 

’ T,.<tH I 155, 4. 
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ol VisRu; ‘Do not conceal from us this form, since thou 
didst assume another form in battle’. The various avataran 
of Visnu depend upon this power of changing his form. 

Vi^pu and Indra aro closely associated lorming in one 
hymn (VI. 09) the dual divinity Indra-Vispu. Hero there 
is mutual assimilation, Indra, becoming a wide-stridcr and 
Visnu a Soma-drinker and fighter. Both do ‘heroic deeds'* 
• which aro praised in almost identical language in their 
characteristic hymns (I 32, 1; 154, 1). 

The name Visiiu is not transparent like Agni and Usas, 
‘its derivation® being uncertain. Oldenbcrg (RV. 228) thinks 
that Visnu was originally an abstract deity — ‘he of wide 
space’, having nothing concrete corresponding to his three 
stapa*. According to Macdoac}}, bowever, Yi^ifu is the sun 
conceived as ‘the personified swiftly moving luminary’ 
which with vast strides traverses the whole universe (VM. 39). 
It is possible that Vlstiu began as an abstract ‘Sondergott’ 
and later found concrete content in the sun. 

JJ. Almosplicrie Gods. 

The JIaruts have been described in connection with 
Indra their chief* and Parjanya in connection with Mitra- 
Varuija*. Hence there remain only V5yu-V5ta, Rudra, 
Trita Sptya, ApSm NapSt, 3l3tari5van, Aja EkapSd and 
Spah. 

‘ li thU beiJUK Ibfjr natunl bawi — suo aad — , lodrs 

M the lightning eUfiog Yritra and Vi>ou a> the iua nndiog through the worlds! 
Or was there coaccirahtj a biston'csl groniul in (he union of the Yuau-woisluppers 
and the Indra-worshippers, as suggested by nilUbrandt (VU. HI. 348)? 

* tiryani. 

* Vi* 'to be setire’, hence ‘the actiee one’ (Macdonell VM. 39 ; tt*snu fsanu 
•'fumintC) ‘over the summit’, hence 'he who climbs orer the suminit' (Bloomfield 

RV. 168); i‘rtp(silioa tl with eodiog »nu 'the widc^siriring’ (Oldeobeig 
RV. 292, D. 1). 

* The three steps correspoDd in later Uiodu mfthologr to the throe worlds, 

heaven, earth and bell. , 

‘ p. 202 ff. 

•p. 141 ff. 
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1. ViTO-ViTA.*. — Each of these names for wind ex- 
presses both the physical element and its divine personifi- 
cation, but Vayu more commonly refers to the god and 
Vsta to the element of wind*. There is only one complete 
hynm to Vayu (L 134) and two to Yata (X. 168, 186X these 
hymns belonging to the latest portions of the Rv. The 
following stanzas of X 134 in the unusual Atyasti metre 
are reproduced after Griffith with some changes: 

3. Two bay steeds Vayu yokes, Vayu two ruddy steeds, 
Swilt-footed to the chariot, to the pole to draw, 

Best coursers, to the pole to draw. 

' Awaken Bounteousness, as when 
A lover wakes his sleeping love. 

Illumine heaven and earth, make thou the liaw-ns to shine; 
For glory make the dawns to shine. 

4. For thee the radiant Dawns in the lar-distant sky 

Stretch out bright garments wondrously In beams of light. 
Bright-coloured in their newest beams. 

For thee the nectar-yielding cow 
Pours all rich treasures forth as milk. 

The Morut-host hast thou engendered from the womb, 

The Maruta from the womb of heaven. 

Also the hymn to Vata,* X. 168 :-t 

1. Of Vaia’s car 1 now will tell the greatness: 

Shattering, thundering, its roar ad\ances; 

It roo\cs sky-touching, lurid hues producing, 

Fares too aiong the earth, the dust up-whirling. 

2. The hosts of Vata follow close thereafter, 

And haste to him as women to their trysting. 

With them united, on the seU-saiuc chariot, 

The god, the King of all this world, speeds onward. 

3. Proceeding on the pathways through the mid-air, 

Nei cr on any day halts ho bis chariot, 

* Frura ca ‘to blow', potsiUy miiuctcd with Lat. anil Tent. Woden. 

Vijn u idtrred to in the AtqU (Fnig. XIX. 13) as ' the powi-rinl wind made 
by Ntis&a’. 

• Mscdonell, VM. 81. 

’ C(. the Uanslatjona of GrtlGth, URTIL COOj and MifdoDill, VR3 21G ff 
and no. 02. 



Tju: MiNou (jon* of tiik vehic fantiieos 2d7 

Thf nr»l-U>rn, frUn.l ol waUrtf. 

wa* he Lorn an4 whence ohlilnnl lie IwIn^T 
J. A'* Lfcath 1)1 jjoln* aii.i ;;cfm of all rrrallon. 

Wa/jiJcre JhJ* i:o»i aaorUIn^ ta til* pleaturr. 

Iii« »<>un<l U hcarti, but tio one acc* hit liLciicts. 

ITut Vdia Ic( u* vonhlp wirh ttUjiIuii. 

Tho followliitf comzncnt.'t may bo maito: — 

. i/J Of all Iho tucccs ot aztura wjnJ U the tjuMt 
rcotlcsj, ft noYcr halu (X. 16z<, Uj. Tho corwlanl morcuiunt 
of thu air ii muro palpablo than tliai of any other olrmont. 
Henco niyufitjf 'drawn by a tram' la a charactirisilo cpithol 
of Vflyu, for ho Ja alwaya travoIJin;* about, of roura**, with 
carriage and epan, Ureldri tho g^ntlu breeze, there arc 
found t(Mlay three typc^i of wind in tho Vedio area, wind 
accompanying duit^atorma, wind that hlowa i:p the monsoon, 
and wind that accompanica tho raln*>(ornt. It may be that 
all aro rufomHl t» in the hymn to Vata. There la mciilion 
of tho wind that nhlrta up tho dust, and Vflta us *tho onlcr* 
toWngr friend uf waters* may {h*, as su^'i^csted by Ifnpkins. 
tho wind that " bring'* tho monsoon-clouds in duu i.easun’". 
The wind whoso sound is thunder, which touches tho sky 
and produces llm lurid lightning hues, is clearly tho wind 
that accompanies thunder and lightning. Vayu. as tho 
geatio morning aephyr, breathes ujx/n Usa.s Iho I,ady 
Ikiimtiful, and awakens her. as *a lover wakes his sleeping 
love*. 

h) To wake up U*as Is to mako the dawns to shine 
and illumlno heaven and earth. Close connection between 
tho morning brccio and tho niomiRg dawn; «nd henco tor 
Vedio thought a caus.il relation between tho two. Tho 
morning broeio, as starting up first, is n.nturally conceived 
as tho cause of tho dawn. Slnco then Viyu w.zkca up U«a.s 
it is for him, i. r. on his behalf, that tho railinnl tiawns in 


' riuria. rf. jili-pdO lv>t c( '*1*, V||I. 

' In MI. S7, 2 Tiu U call'd Uxi ot Imqbv 
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blasts which form tho host of Yayu*, or to tho natural 
concomitants of wind such as tho waters', etc. or to both. 

f) Tho wind presents itself as a mysterious element*. 
It wanders where it listeth. Its sound is heard, but no 
one sees its form*. That is to say, its theophany is in 
terms of sound, not in terms of sight. Its origin is 
uncertain. Once it is called the child of heaven and 
earth (VH. 90, 3), and again it is said to have sprung from 
the breath (prana) of tho world-giant (X, 90, 13). Hence 
in the late hymn (X. 1G8, 3) tho question is raised: 'Where 
was ho born, and whence obtained ho being?' 

g) The hygienic and vital aspects of wind wero well 
known to tho Vodio Indians. They knew, that air is the 
condition of life and air in motion tho condition of health. 
If there wero terrible activities of VQta, in which bo 
'generated tho Maruts from tbo wombs of heaven’, that is, 
sent forth his brood of winds to accompany tho thunder- 
storm, shattering trees and whirling up dust, there wero 
also gracious and remedial activities. Vsta wafts healing 
and prolongs life, for in his house is tho treasure of im- 
mortality (X. 18G)''. It is from this point of view that 
Vata is called tho source of the world and tho father of 
men, yea tho very ‘breath’ of tho gods. If then the Greek’ 


'So Muir, OST ‘gust*’ (f); Uopkior ION. 47 'formiof Vitn'; Cloomfiet.l, 
KV. r>5. 'bla-Ms of Vfita’ 

*8o llillebnUHlI, LH. 01, 'V*la» Scharen’S Mstdoucll, VliS. 217, 'liosls 
of Vila’. 

> John lU. S; "Tho wberoitwill, aoj thou Lcarcst tbe Toioe 

Ihereof, but knowest not whence it comctli, ««! whither it gocth' so is ercry one 
Umt is born of the Siiint”. Note tbabotli * wind’ and 'Spiiit' translslo the same 
Greek word nv:u|i.ot. 

*Cr I 1G4, 41. ‘The pull (or arag, dMSiq of VSyu is pcrceiTcd, not his 
form’. 

‘In VIII. 20, 2J V4JTJ has the epithet htsa,* ef. Mil. IS, '.I- 

* JIftciloncU, VM. 82. 

’ufm'in X. IHO, 4. V5yu-V4l» would seem, atoonliBsljr, to be lounettcd with 
the Hindu liwtrinf of the Pra’iai or ’Vital Itrealhs? 
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word for wind furnUhcB in tbo Now Testament a namo 
for the Holy Spirit, wo need not wonder that Uio Vcdic 
Indiana also found in VSyu^VSta tlio symbol of :t tran- 
scendent reality. 

2. XrAU.—Tho Waters aro praised in four entire hymns'. 
Their personification is very slight, not rooro than that of 
PjitlvWi ‘Earth’, The following is Professor Macdonell's 
metrical translation of VIL 49 * : — 

1 . V/ilh ocean for theif chief they flew unresviag; 

From the aerial flood they hasten clcanstog; 

For whom the mighty Indra’s bolt cut channels, 

Here may those Watcra, goddesses, preserve me. 

2. Waters that come from heaven or run in channels 
Dug out, or flow s{>ontancou8ly by nature. 

Thru, clear and pure, have as their goal the ocean: 

Hero may those Waters, goddesses, preserve me. 

3. Id midst of whom King Varupa is moving. 

And, looking down, surveys men's truth and falsehood; 
Who clear and purifying, drip with sweetness; 

Hero may those Waters, goddesses, prcbcnre me, 
i. In whom King Varupa, in whom, too. Soma, 

In whom the All-gods drink exalted vigour; 

Into whom Agol, friend of all, has entered; 

Hero may those Waters, goddesses, preserve me. 

The following comments may bo mado : — 

a) It is tho heavenly waters that aro celebrated in 
this hymn, but noi perhaps to tho cxclusian of the earthly *. 
Their place is beside tho sun. King Varupa moves in 
their midst. Indra with bis bolt dug out their channels', 
and ApSraNapat, ‘Child of the Waters’, tho lightningform 

'VU.47, 49; X. 9, SO. 

*Iir. 03, ef. iIiU«bnmilt, m TO 

*The diiUncuoa Utwc«D tfa« wuen {ic {iromacnt' inJ die wiicci 

‘anflcp the rumaincnl’ is not veer (Oculy •Unwn, »« tl,at ,n the .VaijJWn/iiia 
(V. 3) Uic witers wv mkiacJ u ternsttiil UaUM onl) . 

*Tbe nictenie in Mt. «. 4 SnO 40, 1 to In.!™’* algsiog with bis Imlt tlie 
thannels of Oie w»lm maf be IresC wteipreied M alloding to the litaTenly waters 
It is an citctision by analogy, when Indn ia leviesroted « lioUawing out the 
ibanDcl* oI tile Vip« an.l Sulinlr: (ItL 33, t>). ' 
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of Agni, ‘without fuel shines among them”. At the same 
time tJio waters are represented as flowing in channels, 
natural or artificial, and as having the occan for their 
goal *. 

b) The waters are naturally conceived as ferainino**. 
They aro mothers, young women (or wives), and goddesses. 
As mothers they generate Agni in his lightning form as 
the ‘Child of Waters' (X. 91, C) as well as in his earthly 
form. They have most auspicious fJuid, which they are 
besought as loving mothers to give. They aro most 
motherly, the sources of everything both fixed and moving. 
In their union with the Soma juice, in order to provide 
tho Indra-drink *, the waters aro compared with young 
women : 

Those in whom Soma joys and is delighted, 

As a young man with fair and pleasant damsels. 


So maidens bow before the youUiful gallant, 

Who comes with lovo to them who yearn to meet him*. 

X. 30, 5*C (Griffith’s translation). 
e) The waters aro wealthy, that is, in a pregnant 
sense, wealth-giving*. They aro mistresses of boons, and 
come bringing ghee, milk and honey (X. 9, 5; 30, 13). The 
waters may bo called wealth-giving cither as fertilizing 
tho earth and causing abundant harvests, or, more probably, 
as a constituent of tho Soma drink, delighting Indra and 
tho other gods and so inciting them to givg boons. It is 
not tho waters as such, but tho waters as minced with Soma 
that aro praised in VII. 49, 4 and X. 30. 

« I. 23, 17, VII 40, 1, 3, 4. X. 30, 4. 

* Etcii here the reference may be t« Uie heavenly waters aj cither dog oot by 
Uic boU d{ Indre, or {alUng sfiontaneonsly wilbout Uic occompaDiment of thtuder 
and lightning. 

•With Apah ‘Watcra’ we may txHUpan: t»ataK the successive Dawn* or 
siniiiltancoiie dawn glcanis 

* Indra’pSnn VII. 47, 1 5 X. 30, 9. 

^ Note the londnes* for sciual analogicv in the IJv. 

* rnati X. .30. H, J2, 1 1 Thro rpilhct w also «ppli*<l to lljus, m the bound, 
ful goddess of tlic Dawn. 

!»• 
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d) The waters are nourishing, strengthening, life- 
giving. Theirs is the ‘wave of nourishment’ (VIL 47, 1). 
They furnish drink to men and are a constituent of the 
drink of Indra (X. 9, 4 ; VIL 47, 1). It is only an extension 
of the same idea, when the waters are called medicinal, 
and are conceived as the source of healing and immortality. 
Amrit’ is in the waters, in tlicm medicine. I. 23, 19. 

The floods are all-medidnaL 1. 23, a>. 

Ye waters, teem with medicine 
To keep my body safe from harm, 

So that I long may sec the son. L 23, 21. 

Ye waters are most motherly physicians’. VL 50, 7. 
e) The waters cleanse and purUy: — 

Huadredfold<leanshig, in tlieir nature joyful, 

To paths ot gods the goddesses move forward; 

Never infringe they Indra's ordinances. VII. 47, 3. 

Let the floods motherly, the waters, cleanse us. 

Purify us with oii*, the oil-refiners; 

Pot they bear off all stain, the goddess waters. 

Up from them come I purified and brightened. X. 17, ID. 
It icS the extensloti by analogy from physical cleansing to 
moral cleansing that explains the following prayer 
Whatever evU is In me. 

If I 'grinst any haie done wrong. 

Or told a lie and sworn to it. 

Ye naliTs, bear U far from me. I. S3, 22= X. 9, 8. 

The waters arc associated with Varupa who distinguishes 
between truth and falsehood (YTL 49, 3). Hence they' 
bear away * not only (ho dcfilemont of the flesh (X, 17, 10), 
but also such spirit-defiling sins os violence and lying. 

‘Wilh (Ue /liwiiJ Ujh« has it* home in tli« wtita comjart the 'liriny wiler’ 
*nJ 'the wstcr of Urc’ (4 JeUn IT. 10 uJ ILi.T«laIjon XXII 17. 

’DoshUcss the sterua? point hi all Umvc eoneepthias •»»* tb» cjpencncccf 
the riul hced ol water aU'< of it* well.^non hygiemo value. 

* The cittoiu of mhlpuis the whole body with od i« rentedud, flcansioj and 
Uiceameotnl porfosi's U (V'tsmoa la India to Uii* <Uy 

*pr« rok X. &, 8; if, 10. Cf. "B^uild the Lajob of Ood, that Inlrlh aioay 
ihea^atibe wwU'*— Note U,« oonNj.‘>on, howeiw f«% l.el.i, 
of a "fountain pprowj tor sia and for aot Icsoncas ’’ (Zeeh. XIII. t). 
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3. Rudra. — Distinctly a subordinate god, being cele- 
brated in only three entire hymns', but important as being 
the Vedic anticipation of Fiva, the third person of the 
Hindu Trimflrti. As the later Siva with his phallic symbol 
is more like a Dravidian demon than an Aryan deva, so 
the Rigyedic Rudra ’ is the most demonic of all the early 
gods. Ho may liavo absorbed aboriginal elements from 
the very beginning. With Pilsan alone ho wears his hair 
braided*, possibly a sign of Dasa or Sudra influence. Men 
so dreaded the fearsome Rudra that the adjective Siva* 
'auspicious' was attached to him as a euphemistic epithet. 

To Rudra, II. 55*. 

1. Let thy goodwill, sire of Uic Maruts, reach us; 

From the sun’s sight remove us not, 0 Rudra. 

In mercy may tlio hero spare our boi'ecs; 

May wo with offspring, Rudra, be prolific. 

2. Through those most wbolesomo remedies by thee given, 
Rudra, I would attain a hundred winters. 

Drivo far away from us distress and hatred, 

Diseases drive away in all directions. 

3. Of what is born thou art tlic best In glory, 

BoU'Wieldiiig Rudra, mightiest of the mighty. 

Across distresses ferry us in safety, 

Repel thou from us all attacks of mischief. 

4. Jfay wo not anger thee, O mighty Rudra, 

With worship poor, ill-praise, joint-invocation. 

By remedies do thou raise up our heroes, 

I hear thou art the best of all physicians. 

b. Rudra invoked with gifts and invocations 
I would propitiate with liynins and praises. 


'll. 3J; Vil. 40; 1. 114. 

* IlerivcJ cither from ruU ‘to ciy’, beneo ' Howler’ (SSynna), or tccording to 
PischfJ (VS J- HI) ii-ota the l^yx^dical root rud 'to he rudily'. Both meaninje* 
are sailikhte 

*A'a;)flrdfn I. 114, J, 5; VX. 05, 2. IX. II. CT tWrt /nrfM I. t35. . 

* Cf. the siroUar Drariilian root tf, «v. *foa * iwl, ‘ rudiiy ' See A. C. Clftjton, 
Tlte lUgirda and Veite Heligton, 1913, pp- 70-I8. 

* Acknowledgment is made of ipedU iodeblcdDesB to the tnuulations o( 
Ilillebrandt, IJt. 95-97, and Waedonell, VIIS. 5C-07 and UR 65-50. 
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Gracious, fair-Upped, accessible, jmd ruddy, 

Xlay lie subject ua aot to his fierce anger. 

6. Me begging succour has the bull made happy, 

By lus puissant sttenglh, he girt with XIaruts. 

Shade in the heat, as •twer^ I vould altiun to, 

Would Iain, uninjured, urin the grace of Rudra- 

7. Where is that gracious hand of (hinc, O Rudra, 

Which is lot us medicinal and cooling? 

Bearer a«ay of harm by gods infiicted, 

Be thou, O Bull, compassionate to me ward. 

8. I for the hull, the ruddy-brown and nbitish, 

Mightily voice a mighty panegyric- 

Adore the radiant one nilh lowly worship. 

We praise the name, the terrible namo of Rudrxi. 

9. With firm limbs, tnuUilorm, the strong, the ruddy, 
Has deeVed IdmseU with jeweis bright uwi goWen. 
From Rudra, this great universe’s ruler. 

Let not divine dominioti ever vanish. 

10. Worthy art thou that bearcst bow and arrow b, 

And thiuG adorable aU-eolouted nechlace. 

Worthy art thou that wicldcsl all this terror; 

There’s ftaUiing mlghUet than thou, 0 Rudra. 

11. Praise hitn the famous, youthful, and cariscated, 

Like dread hcasV pouuring on his prey, the mighty. 
Bo kind, when lauded, to Uio singer, Rudra; 

Than us some other may tby mlssUes lay low. 

12. Even as a son bows down in rcvercnco lowly 
What time Ids sire draws nigU with kindly greedng, 
So praise I tbo true Ior«l, who givetU richly; 

To us Ibou grantcsl remedies wheu lauded. 

13. Your remedies, O Maruts, that ore cleansing, 

That are most nbolesome, mighty ones, and helpful, 
Those that our fallier Manu hath selected, 

Those I desire, yea Rudra's balm and healing, 
li. May Rudra's missile turn aside and pass us, 

May the vast ill-will of the fierce one spare usv 
Relax Iby bow-slnng for our liberal p.-itrons, 

O bounteous one, be kind to our descendants. 

15. So, bull, that here art ruddy-bron-ii and far-famed, 
Since thou, O god, art neither wroth not slayest, 

To this our invocation be attentirc. 

We would with strong sons speak aloud at worshii*. 
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Comments; — 

a) Rudra is the father of tho group of gods known 
variously as Uudras, Rudriyas and Marats. Tho Jlaruts 
in tho llv. aro dearly storm^gods, compounded of storm* 
winds, lightning-flashes and showers of rain. As such they 
aro closely as&ociatod with Indra*. Tbero is a family 
rescmblanco between Rudrn and tho Maruts in that both 
father and sons wear ornaments of gold (the lightning 
flashes?), are armed with weapons especially with bow and 
arrow, aro bcsouglit to avert their cow- and man-slaying 
stroke*, and aro rich in hoaliiig remedies*. Tho original 
conception of Rudra would, then, seem to liavo covered 
“not tho storm pure and simple, but rather its baleful side 
in tho dcstructivo agency of lightning”*. 

b) Rudra is not dcscribc<{ in the same terms as Indra. 
Ho is nover represented as slaying Vritra, nor is tho 
chor.'jDtoristio cjiithot of Jndra, rojrtiUUtu, *bo}t‘arniod* 
applied to Rudra more than once*. There aro in fact 
throo kinds of lightning mentioned in tho Rv. as Judged 
by its effects. Indra with his bolt blays tho cloud-demon 
Vritra and rclcaiics the waters. So whenovor peals of 
thunder and flashes of lightning are followed by a down- 
pour of rain, it is Indra’s work. Secondly, whenever there 
is lightning, thunder, halMorin or mist*, without rain or 
with only a few drops of rain, then it is tho work of 
Vfitra’, for Vritra clothes hims«‘lf in tho habiliments of 
Indra, and would appear as ‘an angel of light'. Thirdly, 


* tee 1. 20 ’ If. 

* I. n-t. lOi vji. se, 17- 

* It. 03. It. The nmetlk* » he U»e wiUti, for Uie Jf»ni£» ‘nia 

down wilers. .....•• mevheme' (V. MJ. 

* Mkolooelt, ' M. "7. 

* II. 33. 3. ' 

* Al no often oceutn la ronncHlk® with da** »tonn» in the Punjeh fiom Minli 

* Cf. .32, 13. 
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uhcMver tie Ughtnlng strikes man or beast >, it is the 
work ot Rudra. Indra'a boit is beneficent, since ho smites 
only the foes, demonia or human of his worshippers, but 
the arrow ot Budra is maleficent. Rndra thus partakes 
of the nature of both Indra and Vpitra, being both divine 
and demonic. 

c) While ‘the destructive agency of lightning’ is to 
be regarded as Rudra’s original sphere and function, there 
is no ground lor limiting it to this. There probably was 
a very early extension by analogy. If Budra was at first 
the one who hurls the destructive lightning-dart, later, as 
the Aryans advanced further into the Punjab, he may have 
been thought of aa hurling the dart of sunstroke* — that 
very real peril in India — or as burling the darts of illness 
and disease in general*. Such an extension of function 
would ho congruous with BUdra’s original activity, and in 
the light of Rudra’s character as depicted in the literature 
of the Yajurveda period must have taken place sooner or 
later. The numerous references in II. 33 to diseases and 
remedies would seem to indicate that such an extension 
of Budra's funcUous may have occurred well ^rilhin the 
Ipigvcdlc period. 

d) Some one has said that the gods are the first 
philoaophy. It is equally true that they are the first and 
earliest scicaec. For the mythical conceptions which eayly 
mankind formed concerning them “represent the coujectural 
science of a primitive mental condition”*. The Ycdic 
Indians knew from experience that certain things in nature 


' Near the authol’a botne to |I>e V S. .A. boOi men anU cAltle have bees 
hiUed b/ Ughtniog 

' SoegisteJ, perbapa, bj Ui« Use of to U. 33, S aod VI. 16, 36. 

* Both Oldcoberg (UV. 31C-224) *04 IhUdiraaJt (VM. II. 192 ff.) tm}ibasi« 
V.'biTW* ttfOBtWMm -rt* Aucaje, tfliniibtrg regaiamg him a* * bo 4 of moontiun 
and toreal, »hton« the bhafu of dunce otteck manUiMl, and UitUbnujdt uiakiog 
him rtspoDsiUe for the aicUy ceaaoii unmoifuctf foIioMog the raina, when 
everj one la tlnchen down with (erer. 

•MacOoneU, VM. 1. 
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were wholesome, vitalizing, remedial, e.g. water, wind and 
storm. A storm accompanied by lightning, wind and rain 
clears tho murky dustdaden air of the Punjab and gives a 
now sense of freshness and vitality. So tho Vedic singer 
said: ‘Vata wafts healing’; ‘the XIaruts have pure, 

wholosomo, vitalizing remedies’; Rudra, the /.Tthcr of tho 
Maruts, is ‘tho greatest physician of physicians’; Soma, tho 
drink of immortality, is ‘medicine for a sick man’; Soma- 
lUidra together ‘drive away illness’ ; tho Asvins(so mysterious 
to us) are ‘idiysicians with remedies’; and Varuija, 
tho august Deity, has ‘a hundred, a thousand medicines’. 

In tho long list of Vedic gods of healing, namely Rudra, 
tho Maruts, Vlita, Waters, Soma, Soma>Rudra, Alvins and 
Varuoa, it is probable that in nearly every ease wo have 
to do with water. It is an ingredient of tho Somadiquor, 
and tho honey of tho Alvins may have been tho morning 
dew. It is possible, however, that the remedies that are 
contained in tho waters refer In part at least to tho plants 
and herbs which owo their existence to tho waters; and 
which aro used 'for eittior medicines, or charms or for 
both*. Tho gods of healing aro 'departmental gods’, and 
yot in tho matter of healing ministry thoro is overlapping 
of (unction. Each of sovon or eight Vedic gods is a healer. 
In this way were expressed tho hygienic experience and 
judgments of tho time. Thus natural phenomena of 
hygienic value tran&figurc<J and j«*rsonalized a.s gcxls aro 
conceived after tho manner of human physicians with their 
ronicdios. Indirectly, then, wo may learn througli these 
pictures of divine physicians t«omcthing about human 
physicians in tho Vedic age. 

It may bo that Rudra, who is fairly ‘opaque’, represents 
the coalescence of more than one god’. In fact, when tho 


• in»7 cr>ujp*re ibe gtfil ijiabol id Ue»ri«Ui*o of " a rircr of wattr of life ”, 
t>n both nJc* of which ‘Jie *■ tre* ol We,** »h* lc»f« of which were ” for Ihe 
bcalinR of Uie natioD*” XXII. 1-2) 

llophin* (ION. lib) »bo regarOe £iTa aa 'ihe cotohiiiaiioo of a Vedto 
Minn goii aiiJ a local ahorigicuJ gnd *. 
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pantheon was in such unstable equilibrium as it was in 
the Vedio age, there were constantly functioning the 
contrasted processes of separation and combination. A 
god (like Agni) might cast off an epithet (like rudra'), 
which would become a separate god. But the epithet in 
order to find a ‘local habitation’ may be thought of as 
attaching itself to another god or godling. Hence it is 
altogether possible that diverse elements have been brought 
under the name of Rudra. This is suggested by the 
differing views as to his nature that are held by such 
scholars as Weber, Sclirtedor, Oldenberg, Hillebrandt and 
^laedonell. 

e) Notwithstanding Rudra’s maleficent character, he 
is appealed to as a god of grace. As 'the bearer away of 
harm by gods Inflicted' (XL 33, 7) he is besought to avert 
the anger of the gods (I. 114, 4)*. This is the ^igvedio 
analogue of the grace of Siva as expressed in the famous 
lines of the 7Vmt'a«a^am.' 

“Thou mad’st mo thine: didst Qery poison cat, pitying poor souls, 

That I might thine ambrosia taste, — I, meanest one “ *. 

4. Apam Napat, TniTA Aptta, Matarisvan, Auibddunta 
and i\j\ Ekapad may bo dismissed %vilh few words. They 
are in general to be regarded as ‘mythological synonyms' 
of Indra and Rudra, interpreted as the lightning’. ApSm 
Napat and Trita Aptya go back to the Indo-Iranian period. 
These two with Mutarisvan are sometimes identified with 
Agni, especially in bis aerial form. All aro invoked only 
incidentally in scattered verses, except Apam Napat who 
is celebrated in ono whole hymn, of which a few stanzas 
are hero reproduced: — 


* Kua™ oemn M »n »ltiibnte ol boOi Agni tuid tbe AiTim. 

* Uaiibacai through Uit hraLag tl diwiiM* IsUictcit hr the goJ* 

* Macnifol, IT. 17D 

* Cf- MeeJootJl, VM. t>7>74. 
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To Apam Napat*, XL 35. 

4. Him tho young man the youthful maiden waters 
Unsmiling circle round, make bright and shining. 

He with clear flames shines bountifully upon us, 
Ghee-mantled, without fuel, in tfio waters. 

8. Who in tho waters with bis heavenly splendour 
Shines widely fortli, eternal, order-loving; 

Tho plants and other beings os his branches 

Do propagate thcinsclvcs with all their oif3j)ring. 

9. Son of the waters, he the lap hath mounted 
Of (waters) prone, erect he, clad in lightning. 

Bearing his lofty and transcendent greatness 

The goldcn-hucd and swift streams flow around him. 

10. Ifo is of golden form, of golden aspect; 

The gol^n-hucd is he, tho son of waters; 

To him born from a golden womb, wJ)en seated, 

Tho givers of gold-gifts present oblation. 

13. In them the bull a germ has generated; 

Ho as a child sucks them, in turn they kiss him. 

Ho son of waters of unfading colour. 

Works iierc oti earth as with another’s body. 

14. Him stationed in this highest place and shining 
Per ayo with undlmmcd rays, the waters bringing 
Ghee to their son as food,— the nimble waters 
Tliemselvcs with all their garments fly around him. 

Hero tho cloud-born lightning io represented as sur- 
rounded by tho Indy waters, very much as tho youth Soma 
sports* with tho maiden waters. We are reminded also 
that tho Maruts are born of Pr^ni, tho mottled storm- 
cloud, and that Parjanya is the personification of the rain- 
cloud. 

C. Tori-c&irial Gods. 

Prithivi, Agni, l3(ihaspati and Soma have already been 
considered. There remains only tho treatment of Sarasvati 


‘ Compart! Ihe Iraoslatious oI Mocdoocll, VUS. 68-78 and IIU. C4-66. 

« ThU mniiidi u* oE Srt A'f E;>*o and the Gofiv i* it possible that these early 
represenUlioni InElucoced the course of U»e Ktipfa Icjcnd? 
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and the Rivers with some reference to deified mountains, 
forests, trees and plants. 

1. SiEiSVATi AED THE ItiVEKS. — Tbo heavenIy and the 
earthly waters are not shut oil from each other in water- 
tight compartments: each class involves the other. The 
heaveniy waters fail in the form of rain, and run in the 
rivers to the sea, while the earthly waters owo their origin 
to the heavenly. In the famous ‘Nadistuti’ hymn (X. 75) 
there is the following interesting catalogue of tho rivers : — 

5. Favour ye this my laud, O Ganga, Yamuna, 

Sarasvati and Suludri and Parufoi; 

Manidvridha wiih Asikni and Vilasll, 

0 Arjikiysi with Sujoina hear my cry. 

6. First with Triftama Ihou, united to flow forth, 

With Rasa and Susartu and with Svetyifbere, 

0 Sindhu, with Kubtu and with Uehatnu joined, 

Thou scekest in thy course Krumu and Gomati. 

The list begins with the OangS on the cast and ends 
with the Sindhu and its tributaries on the west'. In view 
of this order it would be most natural to think of the 
composition of the hymn as having taken place at tho 
eastern end olthe Rigvcdic world*, perhaps on the Saraavatl 
or even in the region lying between the Gangs and tho 
Yamuna, the present Saharanpur District. The Sarasvati 
is clearly distinguished from tho Sindhu, and its situation 
between the Yamuna and tho Sutudri identifies it beyond 
question with tho modem Sarsuti near Thaiiesar. The 
Sindhu as the chief of the great river system of the Punjab 
is singled out for special praises as follows: 

3. To heaven ascends her roar on high above the Carth 
With shimmer she displays hot endless vehemence 

'CJ. Sir A. SUin, 5o»*« «*r<r Anton <a (A« lliBcrda. JIUS. Jan. 1917; 
-The analyu. ol tlic nnr same pTCn u «ur RieTtda vme haa proved that 
oaMrlaiq irjtkij*. thtj follow owh olhcr in atriilordfr from 

•Cr. Vedio Indn onJer t.lwlS- “TLe of Uic nme m the V'gvcJa 

^.au to th. runjai, not having b«n the «»t ollhe aoUri.y of tho greaUr part of 
the toOifi liiJiana'’ 
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As showers of rain that break forth thundering from a cloud, 
So' Sindhu rushes onward bellowing like a bull. 

4. Lika mothers to their calves, like milch-kino with their milk, ' 
So, Sindhu, unto tlico the roaring rivers run. 

Ev’n as a warrior monarch loads his army's wings, 

So Icadcst thou the rivers, inoviiig at their head. 

7-3. Most active of the active, Sindhu, undeceived, 

Like a inaro splendid, tike a woman fair to sec. 

Good steeds has Sindhu, goodly ears and goodly robes, 

Golden is she, well-fashioned, rich in ample wealth'. 

These stanzas furnish a commentary on the sixth stanza, 
which describes the rotation which exists between Sindhu 
and her tributary streams. There is tho description of a 
mighty river which is fed by branches on both sides, tho 
Sindhu controlling them, just as a warrior king commands 
tho two wings of his army. 

To bo compared with 'tho hymn in praiso of tho Rivers’ 
(X. 76) Is ' ViSvamitra's conversation with tho Rivers’, Vip&s 
and Suitidri (111. 03}*. As Varu>;a dug the bed of tho 
Sindhu, tho chief of tho rivors, so Indra dug the beds of 
tho sister streams Vip3§ and Sutudri. In both hymns tho 
rivers arc compared with racing mares and mother cows. 
Tho personification of tho doifiod rivers is slight, being 
held in check by their obvious physical character. 

Sarasvati is invoked in three entire hymns of the Rv.' 
She is regarded as tbo most worshipful of all tho rivers, 
being described as ‘most mother-like^ most river-like, most 
goddoss-liko’* and as tho asvrya or divine one among tho 
streams (VII. 9G, 1). Sho is depicted in grandiloquent 
terms us a i-usliing, powerful flood, that surpasses all 
other watci's in greafiiess, with her mighty waves tearing 
away tho heights of tho mountains as sho moves roaring 

'bit. tcAtri. 

'Gnd'idi't (raoxlilioo wiih 

•p. 187 ft. 

' vr. aii vir. os, as. 

* Or 'befl of raolhrra, of ri?ers, olgoakleaMt', II. 41, H> (MacJoncll, VM. R(>). 
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along'. In view of the fact that the eastern Sarasvatl 
(modern Sarsuti) must always have been one of the minor 
rivers of the Punjab, some scholars hold that the Sarasvatl 
iu most passages is to be identified with the Sindhu (Indus)*. 
But this, as already shown, is not probable. The basin of 
the Sarasvatl was the last halting place of the Vedic 
Indians before they left the land of the seven rivers* and 
entered the Jumna-Ganges area. There is evidence that 
the Aryan tribes were held back for a considerable time 
by the dense aboriginal population- which occupied the 
banks of the Jumna*. As in this protracted struggle the 
broad waters of the Jumna must have been a bulwark for 
the aborigines against the Aryans*, so must tbo Sarasvatl 
have been for the Aryans against the aborigines. Sarasvatl 
is described as a ‘metal fort* protecting the Aryan tribes 
and chieftains that dwell upon her banks, smiter of foes, 
slaying the Pdravaia^*, and besought by her worshippers 
not to let them go into captivity to strange and distant 
fields*. The Sarasvatl, as the region where the ‘five 
tribes’ tarried longest, was doubtless the centre of gravity 
of the IJigii'edic world. Its banks would bo hallowed by 
the composition of hymns and the performance of sacri- 
ficial rites. In fact, the river Sarasvatl and its area were 
in sacredness the Vedic analogue of the later GaAga and 
Madhyadesa. The religious significance of that sacred 
stream is indicated by tlio fact that on its hanks two 
‘spedar goddesses apparently had their origin, Sarasvatl 
‘she of the Sarasvatl river’, and Bkarail, the personified 


* M. 01, 2, S: 'll. 05, 1 

1 Sarairan mukt mean uUierUie water-sbomidjng 

bindha or the stream SaruTftll, moct prutuiblj the Utrr. 

* I’roUblj- SamTitl, totiidiT, Tip*;, Ptrti.nT, Aaiknl. ' itaslS wad Sindho. 

* Chap a. p. 45 H. 

* See Rt. ' a 18, 10 lor Ute victoiy o! Sudi* and the Tntsiia over Uitir foes 
oa the Yamnoh. 

•rrol.aUy a people on the YanumS. See'ed.c Indei, I’SrSrata. 

’M. Cl. 2. 7, 12, 14; MI. 1, 2; VIII 21, lo. 
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offering of tho Bharataa*. Those two goddesses appear in 
conjunction in tbo Apri hymns*. Since tho area of tho 
SarasvatJ river was so important in connection with tho 
composition of hymns, tho goddess Sarasvati, as tho apo* 
thoosis of that river, canio to bo regarded as tho inspiror* 
of fair hymns and as tho stimulator of good thoughts. 
Tho transition to iho post-Vcdic meaning of Sarasvati as 
goddess of oloqucnco and wisdom presents no difficulty*. 

In relation to tho other rivers of tho Punjab Sarasvati 
is called ‘ sevon-sistored *soven-fold’, and ‘ono of seven’*- 
These terms link her up so closely to tho whole river 
system of tho Punjab, that whilo she is tho genius of tho 
Sarasvati river, she is so in no oxclusivo sense. She might 
almost bo called tho ono river-gonius as manifested in each 
of tho soven rivers. This explains tho paradox created by 
tho insignificanco of tho river Sarasvati as set over against 
tho grandeur of her description. As tho Greek artist in 
creating tho ideal human figuro levied upon tho physical 
oxccllcnccs of all mankind, so Sarasvati is clothed upon 
with everything that is gracious, striking and terrible in 
any of tho Punjab rivers. This tondoncy to idealization 
was doubtless helped by tho fact that Sarasvati was a name 
that had como down from tho Aryan past freighted with 
ancient memories®. 

Sarasvati, whilo an earthly stream, has a heavenly 
origin. She flows from the mountains, tho (celestial) ocean. 
She has tho celestial Sindhu for her mother. She is called 


' OWenberg, IIV. 243 
* I. 188. 8 i II. 3, 8 i HI. 4. S. ele. 

*to'liiiillri I, 3, 10. (3. pt<i€o4oyiit ia the Gagalri fonmila 
’ VcJjc wUJom flouriihwl Htthia the rircr a/iten o( ibc PuD^sb, juit as 
rgjpliati wiwlom wm nonrisbeJ by the Nile and Uabylonian wialoro by the 
KiipbraU.-a aoJ TIgnj<- 

‘ VI. 01, 10, 12i VIl. 30,0. 

" Tlic earliest banuTiH w.** tie IraDiaD Itarai^aUi <(lic mwltra ilclmaHd) 
beyond Kabul. Possibly, a* some atholan tliinlc, fiarasTall was also 0]>i,licd as a 
e-vertd name to Ibe bindhu. 11 », Uiere were llirec Hannatii, ax AV. VI. 100 
might bo Interpreted to jnean. 
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pavlravl, probably ‘daughter of lightning’', 'and is besought 
to descend to the sacrifice from the great mountain of the 
sky*. The celestial origin of Sarasvall is an anticipation 
of the later doctrine of the celestial origin of Gangs. 

Finally, Sarasvatl grants progeny and assists in pro- 
creation. • Divodasa was her pft to Vadhryasva*. Is this 
a reference to the fact that man’s seed is watery in nature, . 
or does the function assigned to Sarasvati reveal the con- 
sciousness of the need of a larger population on the part 
of the Aryan tribes settled on the Sarasvatr, in order to 
meet in battle the vast multitudes of the aborigines who 
were blocking their Way to tho fertile territory between 
the Jumna and tho Ganges*? 

1. MocttTMSa. — As rivcM are conceived as divinely 
animate, so are the mountains. In various passages tho 
mountains are mentioned along with other deiriod natural 
ob]ects, such as waters, plants, trees, etc., and algo with 
gods like Savitar, Ahibudhnya and others*. Once they are 
described as manly, firm-set and reioicing in food (in. 54, 
20). Parvala, ‘lie of the mountain’, is thrice conjoined 
with Indra to form tho dual divinity, Indra-Parvata®, who 
are invoked as ‘van-fighters’, who smite with their bolt, 
drive On a great car, and bring pleasant food. Parvala 
sometimes means ‘cloud-mountain’ as in IL 11, 7-9: — 

7. InUra, tUy bay stcoits showing forth their vigour 
Have sent a loud cry out that droppeth fatness. 

At once the broad earth spread bcrsctf to take it; 

Even the cloudy moving inounloiti rested. 

S. Down, never ceasing, has tlie mountain settled ; 

Rcllowing has it wandcied uiUi llio mothers’. 

‘ The ilesccal ol wsler ai well as of rin* naj eoma U coiinecUsl v.ilti tb« 
lightDinj. 

» VII. 30, I., Hi, 2; \f. A», 7; V. 13, 11. 

Ml. 41, IT; A IS4,2. 

* For »w MnclooeU, VU. fcG-88, tad Vtd.t Iiidti, in. So.osiflH- 

‘ VII 34, 2.1, VI. 4St, t4, tU. 

• I. 122, 152.0. III. W, 1. 

’ The ctlcstiil walora 
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.Swelling the roar in the tar-distant regions, 

They ‘ havo spread wide the blast sent forth by Indra. 

(Griffitli's translation with changes.) 
Horo tho moving, bellowing mountain refers clearly ’ to 
the cloud>mountain of tho sky. In view of this ambiguity, 
Parvata in tho compound Indra-Parvata may refer both 
to terrestrial and to celestial mountains. Each moaning 
might bo an extension by analogy of tho other. Tho 
IlimSlayas being visible from so largo a part of the 
Itigvcdic habitat of tho Aryans must certainly be covered 
by tho term Parvata. It tho cloud-mountain and tho 
lightning aro Joined together in tho drama of tho thunder- 
storm, hardly less is it true of tho Himalayas and the 
lightning. Tlie monsoon storms often begin in tho Hirnd- 
layas and work backward to tho plains, While all waters 
havo their ultimate source in tho celestial mountains, tho 
rivers of the Punjab spring immediately from the HimAlayas. 
Thus according to either interpretation Parvata* alone or 
Indra-Parvata arc very properly described as ^rejoicing in 
food’*. It is quite In liarmony with tho Pigvodic conception 
of tho mountains as divine that according to later Hindu 
tiiought tho high peaks of tho llimillayas are regarded, 
like Sinai and Olympus, as tho seat of the gods. 

3. FonESTS, Pi-tNTS AKD Trees. — Arariyatii ' she of tho 
wild-wood’, a jungle goddess, is cclobralod in X. 146’: — 

1. O Jungle maid, 0 Jungle maid, 

Mctliinks that thou hast lost thy way , 

Dost not ask for tho village? Why* 

Alarm has seized thee, has it not? 

2. When to the rrwiirai'a'#* cali 
The ciceika* makcH answering cry 
With cymbaU dancing, as U were. 

Then docs the wildwuod maiden thrill. 


’ Jlaniii 

'In tiie jilural purtalali^, Ilf* 'it. 20 
» Cf. Old^nbcrj, ItV. IVj. 

* Q. tho luiisliitioni of HiUebrawU, Lit 150-151, uid MitUonell, HR. Bt.82. 

• Not i-lcntirMsl Tossibl.i- owl Mi't pinot- 
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3. YonJer, the talrtc graze, wctbinkii, 

Anii what seem* hke a liousc afijiears; 

And then at eve the Jungle maid 
Secniclh to tlart the creaLlng wains'. 

4. Here some one cklla hU cow to him, 

■ Another tlierc haa felled a tree; 

At eve the dweller in the wood 

Thinks to biroeelf, some one has screainr<l. 

5. The Jungle maiden never harms, 

Unless another U too bold; 

So after caling of sweet fruit 
A man at will may safclj rest. 

B. Sweet'seented, redolent of balm, 

Apart from tillage, full of food, 

Of all wild beasts the mother, too*, 

Her have I praised, the Jungle maid. 

The personification of Aranyabi is very slight, for in 
V. 4 the same word moans simply ‘jungle’. The Jungle 
maid as the spirit of forest solitude is addressed in a 
chaffing bantering manner as one who is shy and fearful, 
haNdng lost her way In tlio mazes of the lorosL She is 
harmless, unless one beeumestoo intimate with her gloomy 
recesses or encounters her children the wild beasts. The 
thousand and ono eerie sounds that aro beard at night in 
a forest are vividly described. Our thoughts go forward 
to Che .iranya/caa or ‘Forest treatises’ of a later time, 
when the forests were the homo of hermits. 

Pianis ^osodAi), as divine, are invoked in ono whole 
hymn (X. 97), where they are described as mothers and 
goddesses, with Soma as their King. It is uncertain how 
far tho healing virtues of plants arc celebrated in this 
hymn, and how far their uses in connection with magic. 
The hymn itself looks like a charm for the purpose of 
exorcising a diseasc'deinon. Of course, tho medicinal use 
of plants receives due recognifiou*-. 

‘ larb. oflen Irsvel bj nijihl a, JnJu, to tho heat of the Jay! 

'The point ol view from uhlcl, Aranyla, •forest' ii lallej ibc’mctUr c4 the 
beasts is obrious. 

•QUeubcij. nv. >5>0, rw t 
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He who liath btorc of herbs at hand, 

Like kings amid a crowd of men, — 

Physician is that sage’s name, 

Fiend-alaycr, chaser of disease. (Griffith’s translation.) 

Large trees' were sometimes invoked as gods especially 
in connection with the deified Mountains and Waters’. 
Such were the Asvaiiha and the Parna*, from which sacri- 
ficial vessels were made. The wood work of a chariot is 
frequently called vanaspati* ; so also is ydpa^ tho ‘post’ to 
which tho sacrificial victim is tied*. In the Apri hymns 
Vanaspati is regularly invoked in tho verso next to the 
last, and in tho same verso Samilar ‘divine butcher’ is 
mentioned*. In III. 8, 1, 3, 6, II tho Yhpa is expressly 
referred to under tho name of vanaspati, ‘troo’\ In this 
hymn Vanaspati is described as hewn out with an axe 
(vv. G, 11), erected (1-3, 6), purified (r)), anointed (1), and 
well-robcd with a cord or garland (4). The deified sacri- 
ficial Post* represents tho apotheosis of an accessory of 
the divine. As Agni, the sucrificial fire, received apotheosis 
bocauso of his connection with the worship of tho gods, so 
is it with Vanaspati, tho sacrificial post. Hence Vanaspati 
as divine is implored in tho same hymn to grant wealth 
(1, 6) with children (2, 6), to drive away poverty (2), and 
to give splendour (3) and good fortune (2, 11) 

' Vafiatpatt 'foitst-Jord'. 

> Vir. 31, 23, ()4, S, \ai VI 4 

’X.‘JT,0. Ki-om ilic Au/>»h4<i MiJ §»Ini»li<luiuotwhccli were made, X S’>, 20. 

•II. 37, 3; III 20 o*- 

•Oldtnberg, HV. 01, 265-237 and Sill. XLVI 19 152 255 

MI 3. 10; III 4, tO; VIJ 2, 10 

•We may comj.ire (be N. T. •tree- (Gal m 13 : 1 Ptier II. 24) for 

• In tbe same way ilie of Christ h somctuncs referred k. as if il had 

rcctivcil a kind of ^mi*a|.olbcosis 

•' Id the cf Chii^ 1 glory, 

Tow'n'ng o’tr the wrecks of lime, 

All the litht of andent story 
(Iillieis round it* head anbiimc". 



CHAPTER XI. 

THE ESCHATOLOGY OF TIIF RIGVEDA. 


U As an introduction to the subject there is hero 
presented a translation oI the great Funeral Hymn' X. 14, 
addressed to Yama: 

1. Iliui aho has passed away along the mighty steeps, 

And has spied out the path tor many mortals, 

Vlvasvajit’s son, convener ot the peoples, 

Yama the King, present ihou with oblation. 

2. Yama was hrst to find tor us the pathway, 

A way that trout us never can bo taken*, 
tVhereon ha%c gone away our former fathers 
Aloog (heir several paths— they who were born here. 

4. Upon this strewn grass, Yama. pray be seated, 

Joining t|i% t-elf witli Angimsas, Fathers. 

Let spelis sccr-uttcred bring thee to us hither, 

Do thou, 0 King, rejoice in this oblation. 

5. Come hither vitli tb* adorable Angirasas, 

Hero with VirOim’s sons delight thee, Yama. 

Thy sire Vlt-tsvantcall 1; (may he revel), 

When seated on the litter .at this worship. 

6. As for Aiigirasas, our Sires, Naaagvas, 

Athaiaans, Rbrigus, toaers of the Soma, 
tV'c would continue in Uio loving.kindncss 
Of tticm the wor.<.bipful, and in their favour. 

To the dead': — 

7. Go forlti, go forth upon those ancient pathw aj ?, 

By which our former fathers have departed. 

Thou shall behold god Vaniga, and Yama, 

Both hing'", in Iiincral offerings rejoicing. 

&. Unite thou with Uie Fathers and willi Yama. 

B’ith iiiapiitta in thebiehesl heaven. 


Mndtlrfedirtsa it tii-ucnledgid espewUy to Ulllel,r»n.l^ l.tt lIS-llS, mi 
HuIcrkU, Vhy.. uti UtL bS bS. 

’Of: Fn>a) M thu patlurt otnr na be tiArn -to llil1c1.r»n.U, I.tU US, 
«Dd ItfciTloaeU, a Itw. to ». 
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Leaving behind all blemish homeward hie thee, 

And all-resplendent* join thee with a body. 

To Uio demons: — 

0. hogone, disperse, slink off from here, ye demons ; 

For liim the Fathers have prepared this dwelling. 

To him a resting place King Yama giveth, 

By days distinguished, and by nights and waters. 

To tho dead : — 

10. Fast tho two sons of Saram.i, the tuo dogs, 

Four-eyed and brindled, liastcn tiiou by pathway strtught ; 
Draw near thou to Ihe FalJicrs rich in bounty, 

Wiio at a common feast with Yuma revel. 

To Yama: — 

11. Thy two dogs, Yama, gujrdlaiiH arc and four-eycii, 
Mankind-beholding, watchers of the pathway; 

Commit him to tho care of lliese, King Yama, 

Welfare on him bestow and health abiding. 

To tlio living:— 

12. Broad-nosed, brown-coloured <^) and hunters of living men 
Tho two as Yama's envoys wander ’rnongst the tribes. 
May these give hack to ns a life auspicious, 

That we may here and now l>cIiold the sunlight. 

To tho priests: — 

13. For Yama press the Soina')nio\ 

Th’ oblation pour, ibc sacntice 
Being well prepared to Varna goe--. 

With Agni as its me^vsenger 

14. Step forward and to Yama King 
Four tho oblation rich in ghee. 

May ho direct us to the gods, 

Tli.it we may Jive .i life prolongeil. 

15. To Yama King th’ oblation i»our 
Jlost rich in honied sweetness. This 

Our hymn of praise is for tho Ri?is, ancient-born. 

The ancient makers of the iiath. 

2. Iv\ 'Rigvadic period, the de.id were disposed of 
by both burial and cremation*. Burial in probably referred 

•*urmra* Irwislutal by lIiIJel»ai»h 'in voUer kra/t' <1.1'.. lib) and by 
Maixloncll ‘tall of rigoor’ (VIW. ITO). 

’ Cf. JIt. 15, H ■ Those rrrinaied swl not .rtmauU'. lloth racihotU 
pra<ti«ed III iiiotlcio Indiv nt ibe piesenl time. 
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to in .the expression ‘house of clay* (V'll. 89, 1), and also 
in X. 18, 10-11 as translated by Macdoncll’: — 

10. Approach the bosom of the earth, the mother, 

This earth, the far-extending, most propitious ; 

Young, soft as wool to bounteous givers, may she 
Preserve thee from the l.ap of dissolution. 

11. Wide open, Earth, O press not heavily on liiin; 

Be easy of approach to him, a refuge safe; 

As nith a robe a mother hides 
Her son, so shroud this mau, O earth* 

It is probable, as Oldcnberg holds*, that burial was tho 
older method being connected with tho conception of tho 
dead as going down into the underworld. But cremation 
was clearly the usual way. As tho tiro-sacrificc went up 
in smoko and flame to the heavenly world of tho gods, so 
also did tho dead man when burned upon the funeral pyro*. 
Thus cremation was closely bound up with tho l^igvedio 
ideas of tho future life. l}lv. X. 16 is a cremation hymn, of 
nhich tiio following stanzas are reproduced (after Griffith 
ndth some changes): 

I. Consume him not, nor injure him by burmng; 

Agni, cast not anay hU sVin and body. 

OJitaicdas, nhentbou hast renncd*hitn, 

Then send him on his way unto the Father*. 

2 When he attains unto tho world of spirits*. 

Then may ho win the deities* high fa\onr. 

With thine auspicious forms. O Jataveda*, 

Be.'tr this man to tho region of tho pious. 


' ini. t.8. 

• It u barely iiu.»ible Uiat Ihrae may retcr to the disposiUou ot the 

bcfliee and abhe* atlcr cremaUoo, ** Oldcnlwr;. (IIV. *>71) and lliUebrandt 
ihV 122) eccm to tbiok r.Bt >ee IVnbe Index 1. S 

• r.V. 5t3-5t» 

• Compare the dying utIcraiK* of a modern ni-irtjr lo Tibet "I thank you 
(or ihiowing me Into tbii (ire, for (lie nanus ot thii Ure hti me up high ao that 
1 may reach heaven noon” Mreeirr and Ap]waami, lie .'widari bO 

• lit, 'cooked' him. 

• AtutuU UU ‘ fptnt guidanw \ i e. Agni’a gmdan.-e o( the eouU ot. the dead 
(rora tbia to the other world. Cf. ttldrabeic, UV. 02« 
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I}. Wbflt wound soo’er the dork bird liatb inflicted, 

The ant, wild animal, or deadly serpent, 

May Agni heal it, he the alWevouring, 

And Soma wlio lias passed into the Brahmans. 

9. Far hence send I the raw-flesh-cating‘ Agni, 
Stain-bearing may ho go to Yama's subjects; 

But may tho other Jataredas carry 
Oblation to tho gods, for lie is skilful. 

It looks as if only the gross material body were consumed 
in the flames, tho immaterial or spiritual part being 
carried heavenward -when refined or 'cooked' in the fire. 
It is true, versos 1 and 6 read as it the whole body with 
its members intact were translated to tho skies, but 
doubtless this way of putting things may bo accounted for 
on the hypothesis of a belief in a body so refined and 
purified by fire as to bo free from alk imperfections’, 
something like tho ‘subtile’ body of later Indian thought. 
It will bo noticed that, as Agni is invoked at cremation 
not to Injure or destroy tho dead, that is, tho immortal 
part that survives death, so mother Earth is besought at 
burial not to press too hoavily upon tho departed, but to 
preserve him from the lap of dissolution*. ' 

It is practically certain, as already pointed out', thut 
in tho IE. period gifts to tho dead were buried or burned 
with tho corpse — gifts of such things as food, weapons, 
clothes and domestic animals, and sometimes slaves or 
even wife It is to tho credit of Rigvedic morality that 
tho primeval IE. custom of Sati was not continued, tho 
only reference to it being in tho form of a ritualistic 
substitute therefor, as described in X. 18, 8-9: — 

8, Arise, come to the world of life, 0 woman; 

Thou licst hero by one whoso breath has left him. 


* Xraiifu4, aa cjiitlitt »l40 of Uie ilemoa KibiUib, V'II. J04, 2. 
> Cf. X. 14, 8: 16, fi 

’ X. 10, 1; 18, 10-11. 

* Chap. I., p. 11. 

* Oldcnbere, RV. 587; Dillcbrsadt, VM. U. 8. 
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Come: thou hast entered now upon the uifehood 
Of this thy lord who takes tby hand and noos thee’. 

9. From the dead hand I take the bow he wielded, 

To win /or us dominion, might and glory. 

Thou there, we here, rich, in heroie offspring, 

Will vanquish all assaults of every focman*. 

Here we have the ritoalisUc survival ot what is called in 
AV. XVIIL 3, 1 ‘tho ancient custom’ of burning tvitU the 
dead man his widow*, as well as his weapons. 

The following staniaa ot X. 16 refer to the burning of 
a he-goat.and perhaps also of tho flesh of a cow along 
with that of the corpse: 

4 0-4 Thebe-goatistlJ7*i>art; with fire cousume him; 

Let thy fierce flame, thy glowing heat devour liim. 

7. Shield tb^e with cows* against the flames o! Agni, 

Be wholly covered with tbrir fat and richneM; 

So may the bold one eager to attack thee 
With fierce glow, tai\ to girdle and ronsuma thee*. 

It looks as if we had hero tho idea of subsftfufion', the 
fire doing its worst upon tho enveloping cover of goat’s 


' rovilily r. rcl«ra la tlio deid biubas<], a» Inicrprttcd by OnThUi: 

' tYitcbowl vlch this tby bontana vti iby poitlon, 
tVlio took tby hand ud woocJ tfave w a loTtf*. 

* UccJoacU’t tnnsUitioa, lllU B7. 

* Tb* uKioia o( m buiung, -wu ic^tTGit ta later days, but 

p<!<bi|i«, M Oldcoherg remorbs (SV. SS7), it laity uevco' bare altogether ceaacd, 
ID tpilc ot ibe aothonty of tbe )<at as oow-s-Jays there is as occuiocal case 
of ‘*af» ' iti Indis in spite of tbe ntbonty of Ooeereoient. CniQjvtretbt foUowing 
a>«oanl as tvporlel in tbe Cab-nUa blufenaan of June 1!J, 1{)^1-— 

A case of salt has been rc|>oited in TiUage Saiajj'ur near Knlai on July 3. 
The husband, aged 35. was a carirater in the eiujJoy of tbe Kstni Cement 
(•Vtory, and died of lew. UU young wile, who was rkbly »domcd and 
dicifted, remained at borne wbm tbe bcaly waa taken to tbe tremttion ground, 
and when the jicople rctnnied, ibe went oot mthont speaking to them. 
Some of her fnends Went in acaicb of her later, *nJ on retorning to the 
cremation ground lonod both bodiea bmtUng together. 

* That U, the product (^ee) «e the ffcsb of pow% 

‘ ttntfitb'a translation with diangea. 

* Olilenbcrg, IIV 5><*.!i8b. 
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flesh and cow’s flesh (or ghee), and so (in theory af least) 
sparing the dead man thus enveloped. 

As has already boon pointed out in Chap. I, it is 
practically certain that tho service and \yorship of the 
dead was practised during tho IE. period. Tho offering 
to tho Manes of food and drink undoubtedly existed during 
the Jligvedio period, but the detailed account of tho 
^raddha ceremonies is found only in tho later literature'. 
Tho service of tho dead is of immemorial antiquity, and 
bears witness to tho belief in a future life. 

3. The most important technical terms of Rigvodic 
psychology aro asu ’ * spirit ‘ broatlij, expresbive of pljysical 
vitality, and vianas 'soul', tho seat of thought and emotion. 
Upon tho presence of anu and manas life depends. For 
example, yatdsxt* in X. 18, 8 means ‘he whoso breath lias 
gone*, hcnco dead; and reference has already been made 
to asunXti^ Agni’s leading of the spirit of a dead man from 
this world to the next (X. 1C, 2). Tho ^igvcdic conception 
of manas ‘soul’ as imperishable is probably based upon 
tbo early belief that the soul is capable of separation from 
the body during tho droam>stnte or oven during unconscious* 
ness. For example, in Itv. X. 58 tho inanas or ‘soul' of a 
man who is lying unconscious and apparently dead is 
thought of as having gone away to Yama, or to heaven 
and earth, tho four quarters, tiio ocean, tho motes in the 
sunbeams, waters and plants sun and dawn, tho lofty 
mountains, etc. and is besought to return from tho distant 
place wherever ho may be This is doubtics.'? a spell to 
bring back a sick man to life and health. In the following 
two passages there may perhaps be found tho germ of the 
later doctrine of metempsychosis, since tho soul (inanas) 
ia thought ol as going to tho waters or tho plaiita*; — 


' fUilenbcrg, RV 5J8-5&J. The SrliWIm mantraa are at the j>rc9cnt time 
mostly Vcdic, although tlicy may oonlaia Uler additions 

* C{. pa/amonua 'lie whose soul is gone forth'. T'lilt Sawh. VJ 0, 7, 2. 

* WacdoDtll, VM. IhG. 
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Tlie sun receive thine eye, the wind thy spirit', 

Go, as thy nature is, unto the sky and earth. 

Or to the wafers go thou, if it be thy Jot; 

Go make thy home inpJonti with all thy members* (X. 16, 3). 

Thy spirit*, that went lar away. 

Unto the waters and the plants, 

We cause that to return again. 

That thou inayst live and sojourn here*. X. 58, 7. . 

As already indicated, the body has a part in the future 
Ufe^ The asu and monos remain united there as here, 
which is g guarantee that all the functions of the mental 
life remain intact. Thus the full personality of the de- 
parted, consisting of body (sarira), soul (asu) and spirit 
(mmtas), is preserved. Having a body, the departed drink 
Soma*, eat the funeral offerings or *spirit-food’ (IX. 113, 10) 
and hoar the sound of the flute and of song (X. 135, 7)', 

4. The Ijligvcdic Paradise is variously described as 
situated in the midst of the sky (X. 15, 14), in the highest 
heaven (X. 14, 8), In the third heaven', the inmost recess 
of the sky (IX. 113, 8-9), in the lap of the ruddy (dawns) 
(X. 15, 7), and in the highest step of Vi;pu (I. 154, 5; 
X. 15, 3), that is the place of the sun at the zenith. Wo 
may note in passing the bright sunny character of the 
^igvedic paradise, so different from the (probably earlier) 
conception of a dark ‘underworld’ as the abode of the 
dead*. 


' GrUCilh'f tcuisloiign Hith snmc chuiEcs. 

’(.tnUith'f tnuuUbon mUi soioe ebango. 

‘X. 14, 6; IG, 5. 

*Th* Father! ars often called .'Mimjroaah 'loTCti of Soma’, X. 14, 0, etc. 

’ Anonlicg ti> AV. IV. 34, 3 Cb« de{<aited hare abunJanec of lesual graiilica- 
uon. 11 U only fair to aay that Uusdtua (a Uie of the blessed dead i* not found 
m the lit. The protid.Dg of the great godi mth wive* fumiahed a aUrtutg youit 
for the notion rf ihii Und of hli». We are Tcm.oded of the Uotui* of the QuriO. 

• Cy. 3 Cor .\ll. 3. 

'Oldenberg, I'.V. S4t!, Utinka that the Uanaidon from the idea of an under- 
rtotmd llada to that of a hearmly randiae »aa mediated by the fa.t that both 
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Tho blessed dead are furnished with bodies suitable to 
the now environment, as tho following passages indicate : 
Leaving behind ail blemish homeward hie thee, 

And all-rcsplendent join thee with a body. (X. 14, 8.) 
They that, consumed or not consuoicd by Agnf, 

Amid tho sky in spirit-food do revel,— 

Along with these prepare, O sovereign ruler, 

A passage to the skies, a heavenly body*. (X. 15, 14.) 
Back to tho Fathers, Agnf, do thou send him, 

Who, to theo offered*, goes with spirit-viands. 

Endued with life may ho attain to offspring; 

May ho rejoin a body, Jatavedas. (X. IG, 5.) 

Here is one light for tijec, another yonder; 

, Enter tho third and bo therewith united. 

Uniting with a body be thou welcome, 

Bear to (he gods in (heir sublimcst birthplace. 

(X. 50. 1 Griffith’s translation.) 

As thero ^is an earthly and a he.-ivenly life, so thoro is 
a» corthly and a heavenly body. Tho earthly body at 
death cither suffers dissolution in tho earth or is consumed 
on the funeral pyre. When thus ‘cooked’ or refined by 
Agni, the dead man ascends by tho ‘ancient paths’ to tho 
realm of Yama, Agni conducting his soul to tiio sumliomo 
of tho Fathers, where he is united with another body. 
Tho now body is congruous with tho new environment, 
and so is a luminous or glorified body (X. 14, 8, 5C, 1). 
When tho soul of tho dead man returns hither, ho is said 


llie heavenly Ciods and Ibt earthly Fathri* rccciycil sltniliif worship. It was 
logical, then lo think of the Fathers at astucMtcil with the Cwli in Ihe higbe*! 
pl*«5 of bliss. 

* More literally : -Uong wUb ibesa pre|MUv awording to thy power as lOTcrcign 
rtilcr this spirit guidance (to liearco) anil • body, tn X. i'*, J-h Aanmii is 
spparent/y * be of spirit-guidance’. Tie prayer addressed lo AsunlU i» dearly for 
either restoration of health in this life or for restoration of the body and faouUies 
in tho hcaTCnly woiIJ. To find truttmigratlon here C^wiml PaySaanJ Saravratt, 
IligieiadiiSniyaOhumtka, 211-212) ia to read later views into the text, and is not 
in harmony with ItigrcOlc eschatology. 

* Koto liovr the corjisc when cremated is represented here as an offering lo Auiii. 
Cf- Oldeaborg, UV. 085, n. 2. 

20* 
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to go back home' — to his' ‘true homo’, os it were. 
Naturally, then, in putting on a heavenly body tho dead 
man puts off all tho imperfections of earth (X. 14, 8); or, 
as the AV*. has it, 'sickness is left behind and limbs are 
not lame or crooked’. Old ago is overcome (X. 27, 21). 
On reachijjg the realms of light, the sainted dead are 
welcomed by the gods and arc beloved of them (X. 56, 1). 
This fair picture is rendered oven fairer by certain 
details contributed by tho AV, according to which tho 
blessed dead see father, mother and sons, and unite with 
wives and children (AV. VI. 120, 3; XII, 3, 17). 

We may now describe more particularly the felicity of 
the~ blessed dead. They see Varuna and Yama (X. 14, 7), 
revel with Yama in the heavenly paradise, partake of the 
funeral olferinga {svadha), and share in the feasts of the 
gods (X. 14, 10; 15, 14). Tho most detailed a&count is 
found in IX. 113, 7-u;. According to this striking passage, 
the Rlgvedic Heaven is a place of radiance inexhaustible 
and of living waters, of spiriMood and complete satisfaction, 
of movement glad and free, — a place uhero King Yama 
has his seat, where felicity and joy, pleasure and bliss 
abound, and whore loves and longings aro fulfilled and all 
desires are satisfied. The grave and solemn tone of this 
Rig\’odic hymn of Paradise reminds one of the similar 
utterance in Rev. YII. 16*17 : 

. They shall hunger no more, neither thirst any more; 

Neither shall the sun smile them any more, nor any heat; 

!• or the hamb that is in the midst of tho throne shall be their 

shephenl 

And shall guide them unto tho fountains of the waters of life; 

And God shall wii>e away all tears from their eyes'. 


|'Una)i batk ‘sgMn’ (X. tO, S). and osjom ‘borne’ (X. t-l, 8) So 
Illoonjridd, JIV. ’j 1 “itluraug to their tme bouie” 

’ III. 28, ’>. 

.^TrunUilta in Chip. \m, j.p 241-242. 

' « n.« flrrriono, of H. John. Xtw York, 1-20. I. 21t.-2l7. 11. 400. 
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Wo arc reminded also of tho following lines in Tennyson’s 
Pasaing of Arthur, concerning which Taino‘ remarks that 
“nothing calmer and more imposing has been seen since 
Goethe”: 

the island-valley of Avilion, 

Where falls not hail, or rain, or any bhow, 

Nor ever wind blows loudly; but it lies 
Decp-mcadowcd, happy, fair with orchard lawns 
And bowery hollows crown’d with sumincrsca. (377-381.) 
All throe passages describe tho future life and onvironniont 
in terms of tho present life. This is inevitable. Each 
passage is capable of either a material or a .spiritual 
interpretation. In view of the Atharva-Veda emphasis’ 
on completeness of body and limbs, streams flowing with 
milk, honey and wine, tlio presence of many-coloured cows 
that yield all desires, and abundance of sexual gratification, 
as distinctive marks of the heaven of the blest, one is 
naturally inclined to read (tv. IX'. 113, Ml in the samo 
light*. Hut if tlio AV. and tho Erabmapas Itad been marked 
by progress toward tho spiritual rather tlian by reaction 
toward tho material and carnal, it would have been equally 
natural to have interpreted tX. 113, 7-11 in tho light of 
their spirituality. 

Tho blessed dead are represented as Jjaving fellowship 
with the gods and Yaraa in tho realms of light. Wlieii 
they arrive, they are dear and welcome to tho gods {X. 
56, I). They Behold both Yoiua and Varuiia (X. 14/ 7). 
Hero wc have the conception of heaven as a fellowship of 
the immortal heavenly gods with those sainted souls that 
have come from tho earth. 

Heaven is depicted as a reward for tlioso that risk 
their lives in battle, bestow liberal sacrificial fees, practise 
rigorous austerity (tapas*} and lay up merit for thcm&elvcs 


' llUtoiy ot KiigliiU Literature. 

•AV. IV. 6, l! .54, 2, «, 8. 

•SoOWenberg. RV. O'. V.M Jt.v-. 

«X. 104, 2-5. 
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tUvQUgli their offerings and pious gifts (X. 14, 8). Thus tho 
departed are represented as united in paradise not only 
■with the Fathers and with Yama, with the rays of the sun 
(L 109, 7), and with glorified bodies, but also with what 
they have sacrificed and given (i^(apurta) while on earth. 
Such ‘treasure” laid up in heaven will be theirs on their 
arrival. We have hero possibly the germ of the later 
doctrine of Karma, a word which means in the ^v. ‘ivork’ 
in general, or specifically ‘sacrificial work'. Such works 
constitute the merit which wins the bliss of heaven for the 
departed soul. It is only necessary to universalize the 
notion of 'work*, making it apply to everything in the 
universe, both animate and iiiammatc, in order to get the 
fulMledged doctrine of Karma, as held in later times*. 

The most important rcfcrcncos to the future* life as 
shown above are found in the later portions of the ^v., in 
the tenth and first books. Just as eschatology received 
emphasis among tho Hebrews only in the exilic and post- 
exilic periods (d. c. 588 and onward), »c> it looks as if 
Tligvcdio eschatology belonged in tho main to the later 
period of tho I]tigveda hymns, say about b. c. 1000>800. 
lligvedio ideas concerning the future life are connected 
especially with Vi-siju (1. 154, .5-0), Soma (IX. 113, 7-11) and 
Yama. Soma grants the draught of immortality; Yama 
discovered tho path by which the blessed dead ti-avel from 
earth to heaven; and in the highest alep of Yi^tm there is 
a nell of honey. It may bo that each group of ideas was 
elaborated originally in a particular tribal or priestly 
circle. 

o. II the righteousness ot the riglvtoous* seemed to the 
Rigvedic seers to require a heavenly abode as a place of 
reward, then naturally and logically the wickedness of the 


' U i-t. yiilUicw M ». 

* C,'. Uloomtield, UV. Ill’, • 

’'•xii.Jof. 'wetl doers' (X. n,, I). dnajaiol.. dtiajaiUoA, ‘ deTtAed.’ 
‘f,oJs«r,,ng’ I. 1&4, 
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wicked would demand a separate abode as a prison or 
place of punishment. The passages are confessedly few 
which may bo quoted from the Rv. in support of a doctrine 
of hell'; but, though few, their evidence is clear enough. 
Consider the following: — • 

Roaming about, like brothcrless young women, 

Of evil ways, like dames that trick their husbands, 

As such being full of sin, untrue, unfaithful’,— 

Tbef lor themselves this deep place have created. IV. 3, 5. 

O Indra-Soma, dash tbo evil-doers’ down 

Into the pit, the gloom profound and bottomless, 

So that not ono of them may ever thence emerge; 

Such be your wrathful might to overpower them. VII. 104, 3. 

In theso two passages the emphasis is upon the casting 
of the wicked into a ‘deep place’ (padam gabhlram*) or 
‘pit’ (vavra). Similarly the wish is expressed that the 
thief and robber may lio under the three earths, and that 
the demoness in the form of an owl may plunge down into 
the endless (t.«. bottomless) pits <V1I. 104, 11, 17). These 
references show that the prison'housc of the wicked was 
Lconceivcd as a deep or bottomless pit of darkness, 

‘As far removed trom God and light of heaven 
As from the centre thrico to the utmost polo”. 

When one lias been cast into this pit, no exit is possible. 
Every sinner creates for himself ‘this deep place’ through 
the ovil deeds which lie has committed (IV. 5, 5) '. 

In general, then, wo may say that the conception of 
hell seems to have been forced upon the Uigvedic seers 
by the facts of the moral life. 

6. Two hymns of the IJv, arc devoted to the praise of the 
Pitris or Fathers". Certain stanzas of X. 15 are hero 

reproduced:— 

'OUtnbeiB UV. 53G 542; MauloneU, \5l. 16**. 

’ Nole Ihe word tor wicktd: datknlah ‘evil <loer»’, f-ipiua* ‘sinners’, anriiih 
'unirue', aialyuh 'nnfalliiful'. 

* .Viiro*a»f*i(inam ‘hell’— 

‘ I’lisdisc Lost, I. lines 7.J'74. * 

‘CLAcW I. 2’’i, “ Juil.T fill «way, that he mi^kt go to bis oic»t plact’’- 
“X. 15«.15*.. 
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1. Let them rise up, the lower, ap the higher. 

Yea up the midmost Soma-loving Fathers. 

May they who have attained to We eternal, 

Kind, order-knowing, aid u» when we call them. 

2. To-day be this our homage to the Fathers, 

Who passed beyond, the earlier and the later; 

Those who are seated in the space terrestrial; 

Or now sojourn amid the clans lair-settlcd. 

i. Fathers, come hither with your aid, gj-ass-seated ; 

These offerings have we made to you: enjoy them. 

So come to us with your most wholesome succour, 

And grant us health and welfare without blemish. 

5. Invited are the Sotna-lovuig Fathers 
Unto the dear deposits on the litter 
Of sacred grass; may they draw' nigh and hearken,' 

Yea intercede tor us and grant us succour. 

G. Southward being seated and the knee incibiing. 

Welcome unitedly this our oblation. 

0 Fathers, hurt us not for any trespass 
That we through human frailty have committed. 

8. Vssisthas, car forefathers. Soma-loving, 

Who are considered meet for Soma-drinking,— 

Sharing in gifts with these let Yama eager 
With eager ones at will eat our oblations. 

10. Come, Agni, with the thousand god-cdoriog 
Forefathers seated at the heating-vessel, 

Ail eaters, drinkers of oblations, truthful, 

• Who journey with the deities and Indra. 

11. Ye AgnJ-tasted Fathers, come ye nigh to us, 

Sit each upon his scat, yc that good guidance give. 

Eat the oblations, that are proffered on the grass, 

And then grant wealth to us and hosts of hero sons. 

12. Of Fathers who are here and wlio are absent, 

Of Fathers whom we know mid whom we know not, 

Thou, Jatavedas, knowest well Uie number; 

With spirit-food prepared accept our offering’. 

Wo aro hero introduced to Higvedio ancestor-worship*. 
Tho Fathers thus adored have passed through death and 

> Iodel,l«Ui,csa ii atknowWgcd to a^doatU, VRa. 170-iai., 11,11. breodt 
lit. nnd OrilMb. 

* O'. Chai> I.pp. II-IL * 
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attained to life’, the implication being that it is life 
immortal’, since tho Fathers aro associated with the Dovas 
in their activities and in the worship they receive. This 
conception of the sainted dead seems logically to shut out 
transmigration. Tlio Somadoving Fathers aro invited to 
tho earthly sacrifices, whoro they sit along witli the Dovas 
on tho barhis or litter of sacred grass. Tlicy come in 
thousands and take their proper places on tho sacrificial 
ground, being seated to tho south, tho region of tho dead. 
Hero they receive their portion of tho libations’ for which 
they yearn. 

The Fathers receive adoration, and are invoked to hear, 
intercede for and protect their descendantE^ granting unto 
them perfect health and welfare*. They are also besought 
not to injure their descendants for any sin which they may 
. have committed against thorn. They aro also represented 
as givers of wealth and offspring'. 

Cosmlo activities aro sometimes ascribed to the Fathers, 
such as addming the sky with stars, placing darkness in 
tho night and liglit in the day, finding tho hidden light, 
and generating the dawn*. Being assimilated to tho gods 
and Icatling the same kind of lifc^ the Fathers receive 
almost divine honours \ and in one passage (X. 5G, 4) aro 
apparently called gods. They constitute a special group 
of deities or at least of domi-gods. 

Tho Fathers are distinguished as earlier and later, as 


‘/1*U ‘spint', 'life’ (.\ 15, 1), Uie lontMt sliowmji that it refert lo ihc 
bRATcnly li{i , eoncei'eil o( ooiime after lb<* analogy ol the earthly o*ii 'brcntli 

’ The Fathers arc aclaally talleS immoital ui AV. Vf 41, J. 

’ As the llcvas are nouruhcil and strrDglhencd by effenogs, so me the f athera. 
iroilArt mtans ‘inherent [«wcr and in X 14, 3; 1% H : iX 1 13, 10, it seems 
to mean the ‘spint-food' or drinW irhich <«afets Ib4 power Oldcnbci^, lv\ . 5 U 
n 2; SHE. XLVI, 102. 

* X. 15, 2, 4, 5. Xotc the piattice of 'piayirs to the desd’. 

»X. r., 0, 11; le, IS, 9. 

"X. 08, 11; Vil 7U, I. 

’JfacJoncIl, Vif. I'O. 
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lower, higher and middle*, and as known or unknown, oven 
those who aro unknown to their descendants being known 
to Agni‘. In general the term piiris refers to tho early 
forefathers, who travelled from earth to heaven by the 
ancient paths which Yama discovered. These paths tliey, 
the ancient*born, helped to make for their descendants, the 
recent dead, who go to join them (X. 14, 2, 7, 15). Certain 
ancient clans are mentioned as represented by tho Fathers, 
especially the Angirasas, Navagvas^ Atharvans, Vairupas, 
Bhrigus and Vasisthas (X. 14, 4-6; 15, 8). These ancient 
path-makers are called in one place ^ishis (X. 14, 15)*. 

7. Yama, tho chief of the blessed dead, is never ex- 
plicitly called a god, but only a King. Still it is every- 
where implied that bo is a god, for he is elosely associated 
with Varuna, Brihaspati, ■‘Agni and MStariSvan, and is 
mentioned in tho lists of- the gods*. Yama is celebrated, 
in only three whole hymns* besides the one containing the 
famous dialogue between Yama and his sister Yam! (X. 10). 
Most of tho references to Yama are found in t^e tenth and 
first books, 

a) The ancestry and relationships of Yama are un- 
certain and perplexing. According to ono account (X. 17, 
1-2) Yama and (by implication) his twin sister Yaml are 
the children of Yivasvant and Sarapyu, tho daughter of 
Tva^tar. Vivasvant* *tho luminous* is clearly a deity of 
light. Whether ho be interpreted as the rising sun *, the lumi- 
nous sky *, or simply tho sun * makes very little difference, 

* Ai belonging to CArth, oky util nud-ur. 

•X. 15. 1, 2, 13. 

*We Are rcminileil ol the distinctraa drAtm m RV. 1. 1, 2 betwreu Anilcnl 
And recoct llijit, 

‘X. U, 7; 13. 4; I. 104, 40; X. 04. 3; 9», It. 

*X. 14, IJo, 154. 

-to Bhlac forth', ‘be iwi-lcmlcnt’; t/. nianki<o«l. 

' noth, PW.; JiAcUonell, ^^l. 4J. 

‘Lodwig, nv., 111. 333, V, 392; Lbu, \asia 19, 24. 

‘llilUbrandt, VM. I. 488; Ilopkios, I5I. 128 , 130 ; lllooiiiIiclU, H\. 141, 
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since each involves the other. Sarapyu ‘the swift' may be 
taken as a synonym of SQryS or Usas the Dawn', or perhaps 
better with Jlynantheus* as the night which, of course, ends 
with the dawn. Vivasvant and Saranyu wore responsible 
for two pairs of twins, Yama and Yami and the two Asvins. 
If the Alvins are taken' to bo the twin-lights of the morning 
twilight, iialf-dark and half-light, then Vivasvant and 
Saratiyu, interpreted as the day-sky and the night-sky, 
would furnish a very suitable parentage for them, for the 
twilight shares in the colour of both parents. In like 
manner Yama and Yami may perhaps bo interpreted as 
moon and Dawn*, both sharing in tiio qualities of day and 
night, and represented as having a love-affair which ended 
in a wedding (X. 85, 8-9). The physical basis of the 
heavenly romanco may then be seen when the waning 
Moon draws near to, and finally fuses with, the Dawn, 
otherwise called Shryil, the Sun-maidon. 

Compare the following stanza of a Lithuanian folk-song*. 

“The Moon did wed the Maiden Sun, 

In an early day of spring-tide, 

The Maiden Sun arose betimes, 

The Moon just then did slink away”. 

Hillebrandt thinks that the two wives of Vivasvant (X. 1 7, 2) 
are Night and Dawn, Night vanishing and Dawn taking 
Night’s place in the affections of the Sun. But these 
references are so occasional and fugitive that, as Hillebrandt 
says, they explain nothing, but stand in need of explanation 
themselves*. 

From an entirely different circle of mythical ideas 
comes the statement that Yama and Yami are children of 


' So Rloomaelcl JA08. 13 , 172-188, «nd iIarJoni.ll, VM- 123. 

* AAI). 57. So IlillcbranJC, VM. I. 603, a. 1* 

* Unless, tu. some Ibink, Yami is a later creation, like Indrini an.l Varanlni 
So Hillebrandt, VJI. 1. 49'>. Bnk itthaps Ynma and Yami may be taken a' 
Heaven and Eorih, the piimcval paiwita ol all tlunga CT- X. 10, 0. 

*quote<l by Rloomiicld {UV. 114) Inm Prei Cliase'a veiaion, mil. ullciatjons 
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the Gandharva in the vratcra and of the water nymph*, 
although these two arc poseibly to he idtnti/jed with 
Yivasvant and Sarayyu** 

Yama, the ^ 0 I^ of Vivaavant, clearly belongs to the 
Indo-Iranian period, because identical with Yiina, tho ton 
of Yivanhvant. The twins Yama and Y'ami correspond 
wiJli Yima and Yimch, Yami belonging to a lato llv. hymn 
(X. 10) and Yimeh to the Bundahi?, a part of the younger 
Avesta. Yama Vaivasvata (X. 14, 1) has an interesting 
doublet In tho person of Manu Vivaavant (Y.|l. 4, 1) callfii 
later al&o Manu Vaivasvata (AY. VIIL 10, 24). Doubtle-wi 
the two originated in different mythical circles. They 
introduce us to tho problem of tho origin and tho future 
life of mankind. 

b) At the head of the human race stands, .accordiog 
to t^tigvedio conception, a fir^t man, citlicr Manu’ tlic (ir.-st 
sacrilicor (X. C3, 7), or Yama the first to di'>covcr the 
pathway from earth to heaven (X. 14, 1'2), becauwj the 
first to die. Manu is definitely called 'our father* (L 80, 
16; IL 33, 13) as also is Yama {X. 135, 1). Tho t\vins 
Yama and Yanu may b« taken as tho progenitors of tho 
human race, as it were the Indian Adam and Eve. The 
motive of tho strange di-sloguc (X. 10) between the twin 
brother and bUtor turns upon the otliics of such a re* 
latioDsbip. Yanil prcsj«s lor it on tho groujid that Yama 
is the ‘only mortal' (v. 3^ and that progeny is nocessary 
in order to people the world (vv. 1, 3). Yama on tho other 
hand draws attention to the I.*ict that 

Great Is llic law of Varu^a and Mitra (v. C). 

The hero eons of Asura the mighty, 

Upholdcri, of tho sky, look round Uieji) widely . 2;. 
They stand not sull, nor ever close their eyelids, 

Spies of the gods, that here about us wander (v. 8). 


* npV'i yo-ii X. 10, 4. 

’ So anil Max Uniter. 

‘Uani, (or Manui) ‘min’ bom Man ‘to thial.’. Uic tJom 
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Tlio ethical difficulty of tho origin of the human race from 
the union of a primeval brother and sister reminds one of 
tlio similar trouble one finds in discovering where Cain 
and Abel got their wives {if not from among their own 
sisters) , It looks as if Yama and Yanil were originally 
anthropomorphi&cd natural phenomena, sucli as Moon and 
Dawn, or Heaven and Earth*. Tho name Y.ima ‘twin’ 
seems to indicate that there was such a pair of natural 
phenomena. Wlien Yama became anthropomorpliibcd, tho 
name Menu (Manus) ‘man’ was altogether suitable. To 
say th.it Yama and Mann are doublets is to say that they 
aro practically identical*. 

Beyond the first man tho roots of humanity run back 
into the world of the gods*, to Vivasvant (tho Sun)*, the 
father of Manu* and tho father of Yajna and Yoml, the 
last two being identical, probably, with Heaven and Earth, 
the parents of all that is. 

Sacrifico is carried back to primeval man. Manu pro* 
Bcntod tho first offering to the gods (X. C3, 7), and hence 
Manu's original sacrifico is a prototype of tho Iligvodio 
sacrifico. For the Bigvedic priest is often said to perform 
tho ritual of sacrifico ‘as Manus did' (I. 4f, IJ, 

etc.). The priest also thinks of himself as functioning in 
the ‘homo of Manu’ or the ‘seat of Vivasvant’, expressions 
to be explained as the place of sacrifice. Tho Iranian 


' Of course in both jnsWiicts we »rc dealing with the realra of conceptions. 

‘ HciTin ami earth na natural twins might very well be called Yama naJ Yaiol. 
They an» also Ibo paicols ol all that is .is VirasTSOt and Sarao^u, Day and 
•Y'ght, aro the patents ol the Aicins, concciiod as the twiliglit, so might they well 
be the juircnts (or itvealon) of Yama and Yami ooocciied as Heaven and Earth. 

’Their practical identity is symboliiod by their Iclh biing wade sons cl 
VivasranJ. 

* Oldenbcig, ilV. 27b. Cf Lute 111.38, "Which wus the son of Adam, which 
was the son of God". 

’The sun-BOurcc of the soul bevomu iinaUyt.as wo have seen, the ‘sun home’ 
of ibo soul. 

" XIanvi seems to be lndo.EiTroj>eaii, beconu it conssponds wjlh Slunijus 
(Tacitus, (imnanla Cop. II), Germ. J/aan, and Ihiglish man. 
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Vivanhvant was the first to prepare the Haoma, and the 
^ig\-edic Vivasvant performed similar functions (Val.IV. 1). 
Thus Manu'Yama was the first man, the first sacrificer, 
the first ruler, the first one to see death, the first to blaze 
a pathway from earth to heaven, and the first to become 
the king of the blessed dead in the realms of light. 

c) The Rigvedic Heaven as the abode of the Fathers 
has already been described. Yama is the king thereof. 
His dwelling is in the ‘remote recess’ of the sky. There 
he gathers the people together, gi%'C3 the dead man a 
resting place, prepares an a1)ode for him, and under the 
well-leaved tree of Paradise drinks' the draught of im- 
mortality with the gods, while at the same time, as their 
clan-lord and father, ho attends lovingly to the ancient 
ones'. The seat of Yama, which is the abode of tbe gods'* 
is a place of music and song. Yama as the first and 'sole 
mortal’ (X. 10, 3) on earth is represented as choosing 
death and abandoning bis body on behalf of gods and 
men, in order to open up for them a path between earth and 
heaven (X. 13, 1; 14, 1). If this is tbe correct interpretation*, 
then there is ascribed to Yama a love for the human race 
which boro fruit in sacrifice. 

Yama’s regular messengers are two dogs, ‘hounds of 
heaven' as it were, the sons of SaramS. They are described 
in X. 14, 10-12 as four-eyed, broad-nosed, and brindled or 
brown®. The two dogs of Yama ore clearly as closely 
associated together as are the Asvin pair or the twins 
Yama and Yaral. If Yama and Yamt bo taken as Heaven 
and Earth, then it would seem natural, with Bloomfield, to 


* Cf. Mart XIV. 23; LuU XXII. 18. 

•IX. 113, 8; X. 14, 1, 7, 9; 18, 13*, 135, 1. 

*<t<po<n5nj X. 133, 7. • 

• iDttrpreuUon xmeertua Ct Oldubere, Ut. Noten 11. 210-211, smd 
Mu4onell, VM. 172. 

•in llic AV. Vni. 1, 9 the two do^ an diaUngulslica as ‘ bundled' iafcalu* 
(rosdbly to bo ideuliIieU with Uie Or. DloomLeld BY. 100) and 

Jl'Jino ‘darV, an ioltrpretoUon tbe diORnU word udumfcalo ' brown’ (1). 
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think of tho two heavenly dogs as originally the suii and 
moon. But this is very uncertain. In view of the fact 
that in both tiio Greek and tho Iranian mythology of the 
dead only ono dog plays a part, it is possible that tho 
Indian love of correapondenco and symmetry has led to 
tho creation of two dogs. But whatever these dogs origi- 
nally represented, their business is described as guarding, 
Cerberus-like, the way from earth to heaven*, as selecting 
the candidates for death, and as entrusted with their care 
as they journey heavenward (X. 14, 10-12). 


' In modem ttorics these dogs guard the doon tcadiog to hearen »nil Letl. 



part c. 

THE SIGNIFICANCE AND VALUE OF THE RIGVEDA 

CHAPTER XIL 

THE RIGVEDA AND LATER HINDU DEVELOPMENTS. 

\[ThG XHgveda is the fountain-head* of Hindu religion, 
philosophy, law, art and social institutions^ It is no more 
possible to understand later Hinduism without a knowledge 
of the Rv. than it would be to understand the New Testa- 
ment or the Quran without a knowledge of the Old Testa- 
ment ^ho Ijlv, has fulfilled Itself in the thought, institutions 
and history of Indi^ To show how this is so, is to write 
at once the last chapter on the religious contents of tho 
Uv. and the first chapter on the significance and value 
thereof. 

1. Tub JIiGVEDx and Hindu Aet. 
a) Poc/ry. — Tho contents of the Rv. are entirely 
metrical, which agrees %vith tlie (act that the beginnings 
of literature arc, as a rule, in the form of poetry. There 
are about fifteen metres, of which ten are represented by 
the translations made in this book. The vcrsti-Unc forms 
the metrical unit, and generally has ei ght, eleveu or twelve 
syllables. Stanzas consist usually of four lines, but also 
of three, five and sevrn. Sonic hymns are composed 
of strophes cither of three stanzas (frica) in tho same 
simple metre, or of two stanzas in different mixed metres 
(jira^alfia). Tho (TrifUibh) stanza consists of four eleven- 
syllable lines. It is the most ‘common metre’ in the Rv. 
For example: 


‘‘•Tb» VfO»» Junujb the wJy tm lonaduSott on whi\h a Liiowledge of 
aiKacnt u<\ looilcni India ran be butt op". 

MTuinry, JAOS. V. 29i. 
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With mine own self 1 nicditAto lliis question, 

When shall I have with Vanina communion? 

What gift of mine will he enjoy unangcred ? 

When shall I happy-hearted sec liis mercy ? VII. 80, 2. 
The Gayatrl stanza has three eight-syllable lines, and is 
illustrated by the famous Gsyatri text, as translated by 
Macdonoll (HR, 33); 

May wo obtain that excellent 
Glory of Savitar tlie god, 

That he may stimulate our thoughts. III. 02, 10, 

The Jagatx has four twelve-syllable linos: 

Whatsoever wrong agrdnst the heavenly race we do,, 
Jleiiig but men, Q Vamp.i, whatever law, 

- Of thino wo may have broken through thoughtlessness, 

For that transgression do not injure us, 0 God. VII. 89, 5. 

As (ho Tri^Uibli ends in a trochaic riiythm so the 

'Jagatx ends in an iambic rhythm The Ami^^ubh 

contains four oight-syllablo lines, as in tlio liymn to Aranydf}i, 
X. I-I0: — 

0 Jungle maid, O Jungle maid, 

Methinks that thou hast lost thy w.iy , 

Dost not ask for the village ? why P 
iVlarm has seized tlicc, has it not? 

The Vcdic Anu^tubh developed later into the ^loka of 
clas&ical Sanskrit, About 180 Itigvedic passages have been 
.translated in this book, ranging from a single lino to a 
complete hymn. Of these tlio number of passages in 
the four principal metres are as follows'; Tristubh 100, 
Gayatrl 3G, Jagatl 29, and Anu^tubh 13. Only ten passages 
are in the unusual metros. Among these are the following: 
Pankti, with five eight-syllable lines, as in IX'- 113, 7, 

Where radiance inexhaustible 
Dwells, and the light of heaven is set, 


‘ Mm Muller, follovring SiumU, Oirfdo the tO,40-J ^ligveUic sUmm among 
lho»lifrcrcntinctrciM follows: TriituWi, 4,253 ; UlyatrT, 451 ! JagstT, 1, 348j 
AoQitiibh 8'>5, etc. (-tiicfenf SrtRaii-lt Lunaturt, p. 22), 
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I’lace me, clcar-flovkin^ one, in that 
Innwrisliable and deathless world. 

0 Indu, flow for Indra’s sake. 

fyaaforapanfclj, \Tith {our Imcs, a Tristubh, a Jagatl and 
two G5j-atrl, aa Sn X. J8, 11 (Macdonoll's translation), 

Wide open, earth, 0 press not heavily on him ; 

Be easy of approacli to him, a refuge safe; 

As wiih a rohe a mother hides 
licr son, so shroud this man, 0 earth. 

SrUiaU, with four lines, first, second and fourth GJyatri, 
and tbo third Jagatl. 

To Yama king th* oblation pour 
• Most rich in lionicil sweetness. This 

Our hymn of praise is for the Ri^his, sneient-honi. 

The ancarut makers of the path.* X. 14, 13. 
Vxirasladhtihntl, with a Trifiubb and three GJjatri lines, 
aa loiiows: 

Against us Is (ho riiclcss, shameless Dasyu, 

Inhuman, keeping alien laws; 

Oo thou, 0 slayer of the foe. 

This Dasy u’s weapon clteaw^ cat. X. 22, 8. 

Di'ipadoi two lines, Jagatl and Cjyratri: 

Another brandishcth a bolt placed in his hand; 

With that he smites and kills his foes. VIII. 29, 4. 
.ifyoffi, a complicated stanza of soven linos, three Jagatl 
and four Ghyatri as follows: 

Tuo bay htecds Vayu yoke*, \'iyu two ruddy .'.teexis, 
Swift-footed to the diariot, to the jmle to draw, 

Best coursers, to Uie jmle to draw. 

Awaken Bountcouaoess, as when 
A loicr wakes his slcepdng loic. 

Illumine hcaien and earth, make thou the dawns to shine, 
For glory make the dawns to shine. I. 134, 3. 

Thus it wtU bo seen that whilotho stanzas of the inorocon))uo}i 
metres are ntado up of lines of iho same typo, tho rarer 
stanzas are formed by ciuDbining lines of different length. 
The rhythm of only the last four or five syllables is 
rigidly detennined. Thus the metres of tho Itv. stand 
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midway between tho archaic metres of the Avesta, wliich 
are governed only by the number of syllables, and the 
more polished measures of Classical Sanskrit in which, as 
a rule, tho quantity of every single syllable is fixed. Tho 
Vedio metres are the foundation of all the classical Sanskrit 
metres except two*. 

Tho hymns of the Itv. are nearly all religious, only a 
fow being semi-religious or didactic in quality, for example, 
tho Gambler’s lament in X, 34, of which certain stanzas 
are hero reproduced from Professor Macdonoll’s excellent 
translation*. 

2. She* wrangles not with mo nor is she angry: 

To mo and comrades she was ever kindly. 

For dice that only luckless throws effected 
I’vo driven away from home a wife devoted. 

3. Her mother hates mo, she herself rejects mo. 

For ono in such distress there is no pity. 

I find a gambling man is no more useful 
Than is an aged horse that’s in the market. 

4. Others embrace the wife of him whose chattle‘< 

Tho eager dice have striven hard to capture; 

And father, mother, brothers say about him 

“ Wc know him not, lead him away a captive." 

5. When to myself I think, “I'll not go with them 
I'll stay behind my friends that go to gamble;’' 

And those brown nuts, thrown down, have raised their voices, 

I go, like wench, straight to the place of meeting. 

6. To the assembly hall tho gambler sallies, 

And asking, ‘Shall I win V he quakes and trembles. 

And then tho dice run counter to his wishes. 

Giving tho lucky throw to his opponent. 

10. Grieved is the gambler’s wife by him abandoned, 

Grieved, too, his mother as ho aimless wanders. 

Indebted, fearing, ho desiring money. 

At night approaches other people’s houses. 


’ M«c<]onell, EUE. VH., article Ut/mnt VllS. -XVIl-XVIll , and 

HR. 0-10. 

* UR. 83-00. 

’ The wife of the gainhler. 
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13. ‘Play not with dice, bnt cultivate thy tillage, 

Enjoy thy riches deeming them abundant. 

Tliere are thy coavs, there is Uiy wife, 0 gambler’: 

Tliis counsel Savitar the noble gives me. 

14. Make friends with us, wc pray, to us be gracious, 

Do not bewitch us forcibly with magic; 

Let now your enmity, your anger slumber, 

Let others be in brownies’ toils entangled. 

There is here a distinct anticipation of the proverbial and 
sententious poetry of later days. 

We have to distinguisii between two types of religious 
poetry in the llv., on the higher side, consisting ‘in praises 
of the gods and generally accompanying the sacrifices 
offered to them’, a»d on the lower side consisting ‘in 
spells or charms directed against hostile powers, and 
accompanying some domestic practice of a magical 
character". There are about a dozen such liymns, which 
deal unmistakably with magic practices '. 

W'c may also trace in the ^r. the beginnings of Hindu 
lyric, dramatic and epic poetry. The whole lligvodio 
collection is fundamentally lyric, special hymns, of course, 
having a lyric-dramatic or a lyrIc*oplc setting. The most 
poetical hyiima in the Xlv. are those addressed to Dawn, 
which Macdoncll pronounces ‘equal, if not superior, in 
beauty to the religious lyrics of any other JiteraturoV 
The dialogue between Vi^vamitra and the Uivers (III. 33) 
is essentially dramatic. Notable storm and battle lyrics 
are found among the hymns addressed to Indra, Parjanya 
and the ^laruts. 


‘ Miu^JoncU, KllK, .Vii. (I'rdu), 

• C<.taiDcd to n« tentb tiook. E. j. wmiwre ite t„llo«lng suaai from 

ta incintatjon fo (b< form of > aoog Inomi* over nrsl as UanUatol by 

U*c<loncU (m MS.)- 

N nxnfu^i'i tme t taae nrd viTn 
I'osibg Ecpcnor to them all, . 

That o« cr thik nuui 

AuJ »11 Lit 1 may nd«. X. 1 jU, 6. 

’ %RS XXMII.Cr. •‘l» E«rl|» tyne iWfry of Jud.tt in ION.30-CC. 
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There are several collocjuics in which the speakers are 
divine beings ' ; also tn-o in which the agents may bo human, 
viz. the dialogue between Yama and Yami (X. 10) and 
between PurCiravas and Urvasl (X 95). Those hynins fore- 
shadow thp_dramatio works of a later ago*. There is Epic 
material in, the Battle of the Ten Kings (VII. 18), in which 
the great Sudaa overcame his allied foes. Among the 
multitudes of personal names’ found in the Itv., especially 
in the DanastiUi hymns, many doubtless have epic signifi- 
cance, if wo only know tho facts. On tlio whole, the 
average of literary merit in tho Irtigvedic hymns must bo 
pronounced ‘remarkably high’*, especially if one takes 
into consideration the early date at whicli they wore 
composed. Tho poetic endowment revealed in the hymns 
of tho ijtv, has continued in India down to tho present 
time, for Indio is a land of poetry and song. 

b) Music. — Certain musical instruments are men- 
tionod-~tlio drum, flute and lute — as used by tho Vedio 
Indians. Tho Maruts and tho Ahgirasas are represented 
as heavenly singers, after tho analogy of tho earthly. Tho 
hymns used in tho Soma sacrifice were certainly ciiantod 
by the priests'. Thus Indian musical theory undoubtedly 
had a religious origin. Tho lovo of tho people of modern 
India for music* and song is clearly connected with the 
musical tastes and aptitudes of the earliest times. Tho 
fact that tho whole Bigvedic collection is It/ric is significant. 


‘ IV. 20; 01, j.’, S0. 

* Mai'Uonell, VRS. XXV. 

* See t cdic Index 

* MacOoncll, VRS. XX> IH- 

“ "These various pu'csc* elearlf into three tlirisiom, actordhj^' as tUir 
raaiA business was the recitation ol byinns to Mcowjianr tho oilciino', or the actual 
manual aib of aacrithc, or thtsiaoing of aoHja".— Keith, Art. ISleUhooJ 

(lUndu), I'm'. X. 312. The Soiaa J»>ioDS are «jU rhauled to-Juy hr Siiniavcda 
Br5hIuan^ but without tlio fU-wmiioiunient o( sBorifne. ^co I'ox S'trangwajs, 
Music of lllndiiKtan. 

* See II. A Popler, The M'lsit of India, CaUulta l'l21. 
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c) Painting and 5c«(p<Mr& —Tho rcpreseutation of 
the human or animal form clearly began in the Buddhistic 
period, if not earlier*. There are two artistic methods. 
One is to copy faithfully from nature, making only such 
changes as the ideal seems to require. Such is the Greek 
method, which kept close to nature. The other is to express 
symbolically certain ideas. Here in the interests of sym- 
bolism there is often a wide departure from nature. Such 
in general is the Hindu method, especially in the later 
period. The TrimQrti figure in the Elcphanta Caves has 
a threefold head. Kail has four arms, Ganesa has the 
head of an elephant and the body of a man. The artistic 
aim in all these instances ik not to copy nature, but sym- 
bolically to express ideas*. So far as definitely known, 
there was no painting or sculpture in the ^igv-edic period. 
But there were plenty of ideas scattered through the hymns— 
ideas which challenged artistic expression. Thus Agni, 
the fire-god, is Miuudrcd-eyed’ or ‘thousand-eyed’ (L 128, 
3; 7D, 12), the reference being clearly to Ins multitudinous 
points of flame. Puru^a, the cosmic roan, a pantheistic 
name for the totality of things, is represented (X. 90, 1) as 
having 'a thousand heads, a thousand eyes, a thousand 
feet'. Indra, in order to keep up .his strength tor the 
Vritra-fight, eats three hundred buffaloes and drinks three 
lakes of Soma, the thought being tliat vast accomplishments 
presuppose vast eating and drinking. As the strong one 
par eiciUaice Indra is called sahasramu^ka, ‘thousand- 
tcsticled’. Such symbolical numbers determine the charac- 
ter of Hindu art, which is not imitative but symbolical. 


' “The «xUtca«'« of lOoU in VolSe umts hu been njacrted in tbe esses of a 
l«*nlcd imic* of Uodra, of Vanma with a twUlen .wU „f mail, and in lh« 
JisaLclion drawn between the Maniti and their im»Kra’'.— W. Crooke, Imagf 
and IdAt (Indian). KHE. ^!l But this is ytrj doubtful. A u^e of fcluJi 
sjrnbcd*. probably not in the form ol {mage,, may however be adiiiitli.1. Cf. 
trtjenberg, IIV. 8T-by. • 

• V simiUr Und of .Uigious symbohsra it found b the book of UcrelnUo.., 
f. jr. 1. V. <1, etc. os well ns in Ezekiel. 
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/or when tho numbers are not too large?, they may bo 
expressed on canvas or in stone. A thousand heads canngt 
be so expressed, but tho four heads of Brahma can. Thus 
tho most characteristic quality of Hindu religious art is 
in deepest harmony with the symbolical representations of 
tho Bv. ' 

2. The Rioveda and Hindu Society and History. 

(ij Historical names. — A considerable number of 
words aro found in tho Rv. which became later the names 
of historical or scmi-hiatorical personages in Hindu story. 
A few instances may bo given: Slid* and Rama'', Rddhd* 
and Kri^na^! and Arjuna^. Also the words Sarman 
‘protection’ (UL 16, 6, etc.) and Varman ‘mail’, caste desig- 
nations of Brahman and K^atriya respectively; and the 
word SOri 'wealthy patron', a caste surname among Jains. 
Of later divine names which already appear in tho ^Iv. 
may be mentioned Visnu, Siva (‘gracious’, on epithet of 
Rudra and other gods^ Ganapati (an epithet of Brihaspati 
H. 23, 1), and Bhafjavdn, ‘the blessed one’, a later name 
for god. Many other words of literary or historical 
interest might bo mentioned as occurring in the Rv. such 
as vraja ‘cow-stall’ (origin of the regional name Draj), 
Mdtarisvan, a later name for ’wind', ddsa ‘slave’ vania 
•colour’, ‘caste’, Kds\ ‘clenched fist’ (name of Benares), 
etc^ etc, 

b) Caste. — The sources of Hindu caste have already 
been traced’. It was undoubtedly tho sharp antithesis in 

‘Such rejircscntalioM often wTolve nglineM, bat “tl nhould be remembered 
thiit all Ihhi ugliness issjmboliial , thcaupcmntoral jiowcrtof tbedcily are intended 
to be exjircssed by these onnatural fonn*“— Moore, UR- I- US. Itut see 
MaodondJ, JRAS. i'JtG, pp. J95 f/., who liiul* ibc motlie for the irjiiTscntalion 
of with four amis, in the necessity of his idenUScabon- 

* Kunow IV. 57, lf*7. 

*i'n)in tail* ‘ to list’; jiropcr naoM! X. 93, tJ. 

‘Which might he formed from rodha (Muse, snd aeul) ‘gift’ I. JO, 5. 

“ ‘ Jilack ’ as cjdthct (of Uio dark half) of day VI. •», J ; also as a proper name. 

■ Whit/*’, as applied to Uic light half of day VI. 9, 1. 

‘Chapter 11. See also_ Kctkar'a HUtam of Caste in Imlia, Ithaca, I'tO'J. 
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colour, race a^id religion— especially co/our ‘ —between 
Aryan and Dasyu tliat led to the extreme rigidity of the 
Hindu caste system. In this way the Aryan sought to 
guard the purity of Iiis blood. The movement in the di- 
rection of caste rigidity began during the ^iig>’edjc period, 
for in one of the latest hymns (X. 90, 12) the four funda- 
mental orders are mentioned. Caste forms the very warp 
and woof of Hindu society down to the present time, and 
more than anything else marks off Hindu social organi- 
zation from that of othgt nations. 

e) PcssiwiisHi*.— ^hcro are practically no traces of a 
pessimistic attitude toward life in the ^v. There is indeed 
a pensive note sounded in the hymn to Usas (I. 113, 10-fI) 
vhich, while in no sense abnormal, may perhaps be re- 
' garded as pointing in the direction of the later pessimism. 
It looks as if the roots of Hindu pessimism were to be 
found partly In the trying climate of India and the gradual 
fusion of the Aryans uith the aborigines, and partly iu the 
doctrines of karma and transmigration, which, while lauded 
by some as the acme of philosophic insight, tend to produce 
in others a spirit of hopelessness. Tlie fact that pessimism 
is not found in the^IJv. is proof enough that its hymns— 
even the latest of them — were composed prior to the lise 
of the Brahmana and Upanisad doctrines of Karma and 
Transmigration and before their outcome in a pcssimislic 
view of life. Thus considered, tlio hymns of the IRv. aro 
the pi\vest expression on the soil of India of tho Aryan 
spirit®./ 

3. 1 Tub RiQVEDA AND Hindu Popular Religion. 
a) Riluol. — The ritual of tlio Brahmanas was clearly 
continuous with that of the ^v. The modern ritual of 
Hinduism is the result of the fusion of two streams. — tho 


The neuie for caste h lorja 'coloor' 

’t'hlcnbcrg, nv. 2; lUoomlicU, RV, 212, 2bJ-2r.5: GnsnoU, l.EE Ait. 

* Cf. Chapter II. S3 , rarc{ahar, ORU. 83. 
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Aryan going back to tho Rv.aiid tho Draviclian roprosenting 
primitive indigenous custom. It is difficult to distinguish 
between tho two, since they have become so completely 
fused. It looks, however, as if temple and imago' were 
Dravidian in origin, since neither is definitely and un- 
mistakably mentioned in tho Ilv, Iligs'cdic religion was 
essentially open-air religion— a thing of tho gra&s-strowji 
sward and of tlio sunken fire-pit. Its temple was tho open 
sky. The thcopliany of its deities took place not through 
tho appearance of images, but in connection with the 
blazing up of fire, tho rosy flush of dawn, tho rising of the 
sun, and tho flash and glitter of lightning. Tho I.Ugvcdic 
ritual undoubtedly contributed its part to the formation of 
the ooinplox modern ritual. / 

b) A/nyfc. — Religion and magic liavo always^ been 
more or less intermingled — religion that persuades tho 
gods and magic that compels them. Magic is present 
to-day in every religion, tho forinuIa“In a good day bo it 
spoken’, tiie injunction 'touch wood’, and tho thought of 
passing beneath a ladder as unlucky being twentieth 
century examples in tho West. Tho whole galaxy of lucky 
and unlucky times, actions and objects ts shot through 
with tho viow-point of magic When tho emphasis is 
upon tho ritually exact rather than the ethically correct, 
then tho tendency is onovitably toward a magical conception 
of religion Such was increasingly tho tendency during 
tho transition from tho Uigvoda to tho Brahmayas. At 
last tlio sacrifice bocamo greater than tho gods, and tho 
priests wlio manipulated tho sacrifico greater than all. 
Tho largo magical element in tho popular religion of India 
is derived undoubtedly from Aryan as Vi’cll as from 
Dravidian sources. The tendency of recent scholarsliip 
has boon to emphasize somewhat tho place of magic in 
tho Uv. 


Faniiilinr, OULI. at D. I. 
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c) Priesthood. — As pointed out above, the priesthood 
in the Brahmaija period became the depository of the 
inherent pouers of the gods and the sacrifice. Later on 
came the great philosophical and religious awakening of 
the Upam§ads. The doctrine of Brahman-Atman added, 
indeed, a new element to the old, but did not supersede it, 
at least for the great mass of the people. The Brahman 
priest would officiate at the popular ceremonies, while 
being not infrequently himself a devotee of the new 
doctrine of the Stman. The temple-priests of later Hinduism 
are probably not in all cases Brahmans. As temples and 
images are probably Dravidian In origin, so are at least 
many of the priests that minister in connection with them’. 
But the priesthood of modem India, whether Brahman or 
non-Brahman, may bo regarded, so far as it ministers to 
an Aiyan cult, as derived from the original Vedic priest* 
hood. 

d) Ai«/crtfy’.-*This practice which has always played 
so large a part Jo Hindu religion has left distinct traces 
in the Bv., especially In X. 136 (after Griffith with some 
changes) : 

To the Jfnni’. 


1. The liairy one supports tlie fire. 

The poisOR-Ouid, and heaven and earth; 

He is all sky to look upon, 

The hairy one is called tills light 

2. The Munis, girdled with the wind, • 

Wear garments soiled, of yellow hue; 

Alter the wind’s course follow they, 

When once the gods ha\o entered them. 

3. Transported with the ecstasy • 

Of Munihood we mount the winds; 

Ye, mortal men, aro able now 
To see our bodies and no more. 

‘ Tcnn.l(sprittti ut ilUterUc. and are JespUeJ by Icanicd 

ISr&hiaaiu. 


* Tjj'ii*, 111. 'beai’. 

* Pcilia|4 troai man ' lo 


ithiuk*,'] 


*’• 0 ^* tfOm lip ta * shabe ‘ quabe*. 
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4. lie Iliea through regions of the air, 

Rcholding all tlie various forms,— 

TJia Muni, who was made a friend 
Of every god for ministry. 

Cl. Tlic stood of Vata, Vayu’s friend, 

Tlic Muni, by the gods impelled, 

In both the oceans hath Ida homo, 

In eastern .and in western seas. 

0. Trcailing tlie path of sylvan beasts, 

Gandharvas and Apsarasas, 

The hairy one knows every thought, 

Sweet .and most stimulating friend. 

7. Vayu has twirled for him; for him 
lie breakout things moat hard to bend; 

When ho, the hairy one, has drunk 
With Rudra from the poison-cup. 

Thu Munis, who thus practiced austerity in Vcdic days, 
are like tho ascetics uf modern times In having long hair, 
wearing yellow garments, drinking poison-liquids that 
produce ecstasy, and being taken possession of by tho gods. 
Tho sun as tho long-haired one, tho yellow-clothed, tho 
heavenly ascetic wandering through tho «ky, and tho 
supremo performer of iapas, is tho architype of tho 
earthly ascetic '. 

4. The Riqveda and Hindu PiiiLosoriiicAL and Re- 
ligious TiiouatiT. 

a) Philosophical CoHCty/wm*. — Tho most funda- 
mental of tho philosophical concepts of ZntHa are brahman, 
atnian, viaya, karman and ptiTiarjanman, \BrdJiman fnom. 
nout, brahma) occurs often in tho IRv. in tlio sense of 
‘sacred formula’, ‘prayor’, ‘spell’. It was the inherent 
potency of tho sacred formula, duo to a magical* conception 
thoroof, wliich led finally to tho hupreme conception of 
brdJiman as identical with atntan*, the ‘soul’ of tho universe. 


’ Vu l, 4-0. C(. Oia<-nberjf, nV. 401, 400; llilIeLfUjet, MU 1 jC. 
’Stc IlillibruiJt, ERE, aaJ Gnavold, Brakman. 

’ Attoaii tK-ean in liie llv. In the srnw of wind, sonl. 
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^BrdJi»ian is tho gi’eatest word in the whole history of 
Indian philosophy's lor ‘thero is contained in it the 
reli^ous development of India during tliirty centuric§;J 
Maya often occurs in the sense of ‘mysterious power’, the 
i>outco of the magic transformations that take place in 
nature. The transition to the later pliilosophical moaning 
of ‘niagicpowcr’, ‘illuaon’, *non-reality’, waseasi'. Karman 
(nom. neut. karma), as already pointed out, means in the 
Rv. simply ‘work’ in general, or more specifically 'liturgical 
work’. The development of the later meaning of ‘ fruit of 
work', ‘recompense*, was not difficult*. In fact, there 
is a distinct suggestion of this doctrine ;n the expression 
i^tapUrta (X. 14, 8), the gain which accrues in tho life to 
como from the sacrifices and gifts made in this Ufo. 
Funojianniaji, ‘traJisioigratioa’ does not occur in the Bv, 
but the participles /jwnnrjoyamSwa 'being born 

again, again', as applied to U(as 92, 10), and ?^aronaro 
jaya7nana!ji 'being 'born anew, anew’, as applied to the 
Moon (.X. 85, 19) point in the direction of tho later technical 
term. In tho thought too, of tho manos or soul of a dead 
man as going to tho waters or plants (X, 16, 3; 38, 7) 
there may perhaps bo found tlic germ of tho later doctrine 
of metempsychosis *. At apy rate, ‘ro-birth’ is not postulated 
of living beings in tho "Rv., but ouly of tho recurring 
phenomena of nature anthropouvorpUically conceived. 
(^Thus tho roots of tho fundamental concepts of Hinduism 
together with the technical names thereof already appear 
in the llv. As tho most pregnant conceptions of the Rv. 
arc impersonal, rila ‘order’, *ari«an ‘work’, braJiman 
‘word’ and «iaya ‘power’; so is it later on in the period 
of the Vedanta, n hen tho whole realm of being is pre-empted 
by the two great impersonalities', brtUiman ‘reality’ and 
maya ‘non-reality’. , 

'CinsvoM, Urahniui 1. 

’ Xa.-.nan (X'Cttn Vi Uiiws uUhe Rt , Vut oerir ,a Ihc }»!cr icnsc ol 

‘Ihe^Inut of wk>. . cusi,. XI. !►, 313. 

nrahram maj UtsetA^d », Uioa rs 
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b) FAhics.~’l\\(i ethical conceptions of tho Rv. aro 
csbontially tribal', aa is natural in an early ttago of 
hocioty. It was Aryan versus Dasyu. And yet there aro 
iiints of a larger sense of duty. For example, tlio following 
prayer is addressed to Varuna: 

Against a friend, comiKinion, or a brotlier, 

A fcllow*tribc<iman, or againtt a stranger, 

WJjatover trcspa'ta wc have peepeteated. 

Do thou, 0 Varuna, from that release ijh V’. 85, 7. 

Tho supremo ethical concept of the Rv. is that of riia 
‘order’. Ethical antithescsarooxprcs»cdby such contrasted 
lerms as rita (or saii/n) and anrita 'true and false’ badliu 
and vfijina ‘straight and crooked’. Tho term rila, not- 
withstanding its greatness as an ethical concept, finally 
dropped out of use — a commentary on tho direction taken 
by ethical thinking — and its connotation was taken up in 
the later notions of karma and dharma. This change was 
not for the belter. Rita as embodied in the will of 
Varuijn was connected with a god of grace, who could 
pardon sin and restore tho sinner to his fenow»hip. Karina, 
on tlio contrary, was tho merely mechanical working of 
the ]>rinciplu of retribution 

c) The Forrjivmebs of Sin. * lie who is par excellence 
tho otliical god of tho Rv. is the ono who is supremely 
concerned with tho forgiveness of sin: for, as Macdonell 
says, ‘there is no hymn to Varuya, in which the prayer 
for forgiveness of guilt does not occur”. Other gods also 
aro represented as forgiving sin, but tho references to 
forgiveness aro only incidental and fugitive, whereas this 
function is central with Varuna, and, as wo have seen, 
practically every hymn composed in his honour is shot 
through with tho thought of it. Later on Varuna, like all 
the other gods, w'as swallowed up in tlio conception of an 
impersonal and non-moral world-ground, just as rila was 

’ Etib Dp to Uie jprtscDt lime the »oiU hns Imnll/ trnnsccndcJ the »t»ge of 
tribal moralilj 
* V.M. J7. 
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absorbed in tiie uotitm ol Karma. Prom tlie point of view 
of the later orthodoxy, Brjhmanical and Vedantic, the 
forgiveness of siu is impossible. The IJigvcdic belief in 
‘the forgiveness of sins* was conserved only in connection 
^Yith the later heterodox and sectarian cults’, and oven 
then imperfectly, as a rule, since they have all been more 
or less influenced by the dominant orthodoxy, which found 
no place for forgiveness. The doctrine of Karma has over 
stood in tho way of a belief in the free exercise of the 
divine grace. 

d) f’ofyUteisni. — The IjLigvedu is as frankly poly- 
theistic as Homer's IHad or Virgil’s -Kneid. Aniiuism, or 
yiolythoibtic naturo ^vor^hip, lies at the foundation of all of 
the Indo-European mythologies, Indian and Iranian as well 
as Grock, Roman and Teutonic, [jjjio hyititis to tbo All- 
gods Dci'df/J present tbo clearest proof (if any fur- 
ther yiroof were needed) of the lligvcdic polythcisnin For 
example, VIII. 29*: — ——4 

1, Drown is one, bountiful, of varlcil form, anil young; 
lie wears a golden ornaiucnt. (Soma) 

% Another has, respleadent, occupied his scat, 

The intelligent among the god-s. (Agni) 

3. .Vnotlicr bcarcUi in his hand a metal axe, 

The strenuous among tlie gods. (Tva^lar) 

4. Another brandishcUi a bolt placed in his hand ; 

Witli that he smites and hills his foes. (Indra) 

5. Bright, fierce, niUi cooling remedies, another hears 

WiUiin bis band a Hcapon .sharp. (Rudra) 

Ts Another makes the paths to prosper; like a thief 
lie knows the place of hidden ucallli. (I’hsan) 

7. Another, the wide-iuiccr, makes throe mighty slrideH 
To wlicre Uw gods delight themselves. {vi'; 5 u> 

8. Two faro with birds, logclhcr with a female friend, 

Like traveller* they both go forth, {A&\ ins) 

'8ti<h u th« aiul ruvaiQOiuut tW tOTni«l V>j KaUr. Slw»k, 

Kohab ChinJcr Vn, ff. al * 

* Aikoowlcilifincn* of IsJcUoImm I« UilU-bruidt Lit. Os 'I'l anj w MiuOtmclI 
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9. The twain on high have made tlioinscives a seat in heaven, 

Tho sovereign kings, whose drink is ghee. (M itra-Varuaa) 
10. Of a great chant some singers have bethought themselve'i; 

By it they caused the sun to shine. (Angirasas) 

This hymn is in tho form of a series of riddles. Each god 
is described without being named, it being left to the 
cleverness of the reader correctly to identify each. There 
are described seven individual gods, two dual divinities, 
and ono group ot semi-divine beings, Tho Rigvedic 
pantheojt probably represents tho gods of different Aryan 
tribes. Political federation was doubtless followed by 
religious federation, according to tho usual custom in 
ancient times ‘j) Had tho O. T. Psalter been constructed 
after tho fasiiion of tho Ry., it would have contained 
bymna addressed to tho gods of many Semitic tribes’ — 
to the various Baalim and to Ashtoretb, Moicch, Chemosh, 
Tammuz, el al., as welt as to Yahwch. Polytlioism and 
idolatry, it is true, were not uncommon in ancient Israel 
down to tlio time of the Babylonian Exile, 566 But 
the authors of the 0. T. books were propiiots and prophetic 
historians, who wore loyal to the exclusive worship of 
Yahweh. In the chapter on the Vcdic World of Gods and 
Demons* it was pointed out how wo can watch one god, 
say Praj'apati, just rising above tho liorizon, another like 
Indra at tlie zenitii, and still another at tho sunset time, 
‘the twilight of the gods’, e.g. Trita Sptya. Tlio birth and 
donth of gods lias gone on from tho Rigvedic period down 
to tho present time. One can watch the process of 
apotheosis in India to-day. Polytheism inevitably means 
tho waxing and waning of gods, a conception sb detrimental 
to tho idea of an Eternal God. And this aspect of modern 
Hinduism goes back by unbroken sequence to the Rv. 


' Compare the jirotcdure of SrfomoD, Line of Israel, in mlrtnIuciDg foreign 
KCxli along vritb foreign wires. 1 Kings XI. 1-8. 

* C[. Gnswold, OVU. 12, 

* C[. Jeremiah \II. 17-lS, Ereklel VI & VIH. 

* p. 87 ff. 
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Another defect connected with polytheism is the oppor- 
tunity it offers for the squabbling of the gods. There is, 
indeed, less of this among the ?Lig%’cdic gods than among 
the Olympic deitie& Still it is present to some extent, 
especially in connection with Indra, who fell out with his 
own father, was at odds with SRrya, and attacked the wain 
of Uses'. Such squabbling is inevitable in every pro- 
miscuous polytheism; and, as might be expected, the gods 
of Hinduism down to the present time are not free from it 
e) Pantheism . — During the latter part of the Rigvedic 
period there was a steady movement toward unity. This 
movement assumed two forms, one looking tgjrard mono- 
theism and the other toward pantheism. fThe clearest 
expression of the pantheistic point of view is found in the 
celebrated hymn to Pyrufa*, X. 90, which in the words of 
Macdoncll constitutes ‘the starting-point of the pantheistic 
philosophy of India ’‘J 

1. A thousand heads has Puru^a, 

A thousand eyes, a thousand feet; 

He bolding earth cnclooed about, 

Extends beyond, ten fingers length. 

2. Whatever is, is Puni^ 

Both « hat has been and %\bat shall be; 

lie nilcth the immortal ^orld, 

Wliich he transcends through sacred food. 

3. As great as this is Pumsa, 

Yet greater still bis greatness is; 

All creatures are one-fourth of him, 

Three-fourths lb’ immortal in the heaven. 

4. Three-fourths ascended up on high, 

One-fourth came into being here; 


* Thw s^uibUiDg iu*> be only Ibr mjCKOogiciU nodinng of nntoria luppcn- 
iop, Hi.li u Ihe thoDdenlonn'* duLenins o( tbe sky, blotlicg oot of the sun, sad 
fpoiUtis of the lUwjj. Dul lie Ui>£U«ee of pnmiiire myth is sooner or later 
taken senouily and then the mifcMeJ n J<m*. for through the myth it promulgated 
an uoeilucal oonerption of Uod 

’ indetrfedam u due to the Uanslaboat of MaedoncU, HOlebrandl, GriiaUi, 
POicrman (I’ll. 11.23) and Dcomen (AGP. l&O-lott). 

‘■VUS 10). 
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Thence he develO|>ed into what 
Is animate and tnanimalc. 
ft. From Puruifa was born Viraj, 

And from Vira] sprang Punisa; 

When born ho reached beyond the earth, 
Forward and backward everywhere. 

V. Whrn goiJs j>crformed a sacri/ico 
With Purusa as their offering, 

Spring was its oil and Summer-heat 
its fuel, its ohlMhn Fall. 

7. As sacrifice upon the straw 

They 8prinklc<l Purusa ancient-bom ; 

With him tiie Devas 8.acrificed, 

The Sldhyas and the Ri^is too. 

«. From that completely-offered rite 
Was gathered up the dotted od; 

It formed the creature-* of the air, 

And animals both wild and tame, 
y. From that completely-offered rile 
Ilieas and S-iina-ehant-* were Imm. 

The metres too were bom from that. 

And ail tlic Yajuvtormuix. 
to. From that were hordes born and oil 
The beasts that have two rows of teeth; 
Cattle were ati>o Imrii from that. 

And from tin'll »pr.mg Uie goats and sheep. 
11. Then they dismembered Purusa 

IIow many portions did they make? 

What was his mouth eaUe<l, what his arms, 
What his two thighs, and what his feet’ 

I'J. Ills mouth became the Itrah>ua>>a, 

And his two arms the A>i/r»yn, 

His thighs became the 1 atiya-dass, 

^Vnd from his feel the >prang. 

13. The Moon was gendered from his mind, 
.\ntl from his eye the Sun was bom; 

Indra and Agnt from his mouth. 

And V'ayu from his breath was bom. 

14. Forth from his navel came Iho air. 

And from bis head evolved the sky; 
fhirth from bis feet and from his ear 

The quarters: thus they framed the worlds 
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15. Se\ en sticks confined the altar-fire, 

Thrioe-sevcn slicks as fuel served, 

When gods performing sacrifice 
Bound as their victim Punisa. 

16. With sacrifice the gods made sacrifices, 

These sacred usages were thus primeval; 

TJteso iiiighty i>owers attained unto the heavens, 

Where are the Deities, the ancient Sadhyas. 

The Punt^a-SxiJeta is one of the latest hymns of the Rv. 
It alone mentions the four orders or castes (v. 12) and the 
three Vedas, if not all four (v. 9). At the !,amo time its 
fundamental conception, namely the genesis of the nrorld 
through the sacrificial dismerabernicnt of the world-pant 
Puru^a, is very archaic'. Purus.a, ‘Man’, is declared to be 
whatever is, has been, or shall be (v. 2), the clearest state- 
ment ol pantheism in Iho pv. The unity of the world, 
then, is found in tUo conception of a Cosmic Man, and its 
multiplicity is traced to the sacrificial dismemberment of 
the same. The gods performed tho sacrifice (vv. 6-7, 15), 
although it looks as if they at tho same timo were regarded 
(rather inconsistently) as tho result of tho sacrifico (v. 13). 
The moilf is the primeval custom of hunfan sacrifice, while 
the central place of sacrifico in tho cosmio order and the 
subordinate position assigned to the devas approximates to 
tho point of view of the Br&bmanas. Both monism and 
polytheism exist side by side, as in later Hinduism — \ho 
monism of the all-embracing Purw?a and the polytheism of 
the devas. Tivo key to tho solution o! the mystery of 
things is found in th© conception of tho whole of nature 
as a living organism, tho body of an original Purusa 'Man' 
or ‘Spirit’, involving therefore a spiritual interpretation 
of tho universe. Tlio line of thought found in this liyinn 
is prophetic of tho great monistic doctrine of Srdhman- 
Xinian, the central doctrine of the Upani^ads and of tho 
later Vedlnta philosophy. 


* Comi'Uc 111# lii>U, et t)w world giwl 1 m/r in S4,»a<2in»ri«tt myUjoIoay. 
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0 Monoihemn — A true and consistent theism ovei* 
lircsonts itsolf as an ethical monotheism. Varuua ropro- 
fiontod tJio Jicamsi aj)pruach in Vedic /ndia to the doctrine 
of monotheism, and Varupa was par eicellcncc tho oihical 
god ot tho Ilv. Thjs is no accident hut a principio that 
widely rules. For oxainplu, tho Zoroabtrian reform was 
at onco monotheistic and othtcal. Tho Oatlias put no 
greater emphaais upon the uniquoncss of Ahura Mazda than 
upon Iho sujircmacy of the moral law. Tho monotheioin 
of tho O. T. Prophets \ra» sot In a context of stern ethical 
teaching. And tho distinct othic.al advance* of thu New 
Testament accompanied tho enrichment of tho 0. T. doctrine 
of God. Even tho doriv'ativo’ monotheism of Muhammad 
was closely bound up with tho fierce proclamation of such 
morality as ho understood and appreciated. Put whllu 
thoro can bo no truo theism that is not ethical, there may, 
of course, bo important ethical developments, which aro 
moro or loss divorced from tho thouglit of God'. 

Tho dtivolopment of an othical munolheism preaupposus ' 
tho work of a proplict or ]>rophct5^ It was ao in ancient 
Israel as well as in ancient Iran; it also proved truo in 
tho rise of Muhammadanism. In each of these monotheisms 
tho uiiiqucnoas of God is emphasized. Yaliwch is tho 'ono' 
God of Israel*. Ahura Mazda, Iho ‘Wiso Lord’ of Zoroaster, 
is a unity, although his nature is explicated by tho Amesha 
l^pontas, hi-s six or seven attributes or functions ' Tho 
Allah of Muhammad is Id-sharik 'without associate’. Tiiero 
H’cro priests and hymn-writers in tho pigvedic period, but 
no moralists of tho typo of Zoroaster and Duddha. If wo 

' Sc« ilaciuwJ, InJiaii TirUn. 

’ CJ. ihe i?cniion on the Mount, 'l»U V-TIL 

' Kamt/sUf JtK2.ija .uJ 

' E. g. Iho* conoo with tb« Dkmo of tuoluoiio, Dudilh* 5x* r»»«- 

* ThU holJ* tiu« ilto o( L«rUi» Iteuitirt oixMtia <J aso'lfm loda, inch *J Uw 
lUiliDi* 8*mij tounJeU by K«»hiU CTioiidor S«a. wtJ ibe Ary» S.mlj foutxlevl by 
Daylius‘1 b&rutui. 

• IVut VI. 4. 

’ Sc« Moulton, TM. t. APw 
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say (as we must) that the penitential hymns addressed to 
Varuna are the work of men who had something of the 
spiritual insight of true prophets, we are also compelled 
to say that the prophetic succession soon ceased. Varuna 
from being almost a ?Ligvcdic Yahweh and an ethical 
counterpart of Ahura Mazda gradually dwindled into a 
godling of lakes and pools; and at the same time the 
sublime conception of Rita, ‘Moral Order', vanished or 
was swallowed up in the notion of Kartna. The spiritual 
tragedy of the waning of Varupa and of the collapse of 
Vedio monotheism must not, however, blind us to the sig- 
nificance of the appearance in the Rigvedic age of the 
conception of a holy god. The Varuya hymns, so Hebraic 
and penitential in quality, bear witness to the thoistic 
capacity of the Vedic Indians*. 

Wo must distinguish between an ethical and a spoeulativo 
TOonothoism. Varupa came very near being the god of an 
ethical monotheism. As an. example of a speculative 
monotheism, ono may cite the li\r(inyagarh)ia-l*Ta}apa\i 
Hymn*. 

To the Unknown God. X. 121, 

1. The Qoldcn Genu aro^e in the beginning, 

Born the soic lord ot cvetj thing cxis'ting; 

He ttxed anil hoMelli up ttiia earth ami l\ca\ on,— 

Who is the god to worshij) with oblation?* 

2. He nbo gives breath and strength, he \'.ho^eeonunamlmcnt 
All beings follow, jea the gotls acknowledge; 

Wiiuse shadow inimortalily and death is, 

Who is the god to worship with oblation? 

3. Ho who through greatness hath become sole monarch 
Of .'01 the moving world that breathes ajid slumbers; 


' Jl»uiicol, IT. 24. 

’FoTUiclr*ii8li>Uot)i'omiiucHiUcliraiult,Ln.t33 133; Deussea, AGP. 128-134; 
S^Iiermao, PU. 24-2'l, Cinibib, UK. 566-%7, Aiid Oriiwold, btoAman 25*20. 
’Or, aborting to Uie Utfr {nleiiiRUtioit -fco’ (i. c. 'Who’) i* the god lo 

woMhip-eiihoiasuon; in oUjtr words. Lei M wonlup with oUUUou the god >Who‘, 

l.e. the iinhoowo god 
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Who rulcth over (luadrupcds and bipeds,— 

Who is tJjo god to irorsliip with oblation ? 

4. Tho one to whom through might these snowy mountains 
Belong, tho sen with Raba, as men tell us; 

To whom belong these quarters and the two arms,— 

Who is the god to worship with oblation ? 

5. Ho through >\liom sky is firm and earth is steady, 

Through whom sun's light and heaven's vault aro supported; 
Who in mid-air is measurer of tlie spaces, — 

Who is the god to worship with oblation? 

6. lie to whom look the rival hosts in battle, 

Sustained by his support and anxious-hearted, 

When over them iho risen sun is sliining,— 

Who is the god to worslup with oblation? 

7. What time the mighty waters came containing 
Everything germinal, producing Agni, 

TJiwice there arose of all the gods tho one life,— 

Who is the god to worship with oblation ? 

8. Ho who in might surveyed the floods (-ontaining 
Creative force, the sacrifice producing. 

Who 'inld fill gods has been and i« alone god,— 

Who is tlio god to worship with oblation? 

9. Ne’er may he harm us, he earth’s generator. 

Ho who with order true licgat tlic heaven, 

« And gendered, too, the bright and mighty waters,- 
Who is tho god to worship with oblation® 

10. Prajupati, apart from thee no other 

Hath all those things cmbraccil and comprehended, 

Jlay that be ours w liich wc desire wticii off’rmg 
Worship to thee; may w'c be lords of riches. 
Hiranyagarblia moans *tho goldon germ ’. It is described 
as having generated tho waters which contain creative 
forco and everything germinal and which produce fire and 
sacrifice (vv. 7-9). In vv. 0-7 Surya and Agni .are mentioned, 
and tho whole hymn is rightly regarded as compo&ed in 
imitation of the Sajanasa hymn* to Indra (If. 12). Thu?, 
tho reference is apparently to firo in its different forms 
as constituting tho one life (<mi* v. 7) of the gods. There 


' So Dciisscn, AGP. 123: Mil OMeobeij, IJv. Kolcn It 341. 
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is emphasis upon the uniqueness* of the one who alone is 
worthy of adoration. He is described as the one god 
above tlie gods, as the one life of the gods, and as the one 
creator and ruler of all that is; and finally he is identified 
%\ith Prajapati*, the personification of the creative activity 
of nature. In X. 121, 10 Prajapati, as Macdonell says* is 
clearly ‘the name of the supreme god’. But Prajapati is 
simply the apotheosis of the notion of creative activity 
and seems to bo identical with the generative Agni. His 
cosmic significance is set forth in noble terms, but in no 
passage of the Ilv. is Prajapati connected with the ethical. 
Thus the ethical monotheism of Varupa is succeeded by a 
speculative monism, which halts between monotheism and 
pantheism. Prajapati fits into a pantheistic scheme almost 
as well as Puru^a; and with neither Purusa nor Prajapati 
is polytheism* inconsistent That is to say, in the 
polytheism, pantheism and monotheism exist side by side 
in unstable equilibrium, a condition of things which is 
reproduced through the whole history of Hinduism*. 


‘ £fta ‘on*’, 1, 3, 7, 8, 10 We ue rruusded ot the uniqueness of 

Isdra u exprcsMtl so ollcu bf the ume word 

* PnjipMi 'lord otcresdores' sppesra (vu-e in the Rt. as an epithet of Savitar 
<1Y- 03, 3) and of Soma (IX. S, 9); aiid io the tenth book, tour times ai a distinct 
deilj, vho bocame the clued £ud cl the BrUtoaya penod. 

* \M. 118. 

* Cl. X. <10, 0, 13, lb; 131, 7. 

* There are, it b true, oerboa iheisbo setsa in modem India which reject 
l>oljlheism and (lantiieism, suih as the Uriluna, irya and Pr&ithanh Samtju. 
These, howercr, do not reptesent the donuiiant tendency of Hindu thinking, nor 
IS It certain that they wiU pemuoeiitly resist the Iremendoiu pull of orthodol 
Uindobm. It u to lie remembered that llinduiara assimilatod Indian Cuddysm 
to itself. 



CHAPTER Xlir. 

TJIE KULKILJIENT OF TIfE RELIGIOX OF THE lUGVEDA 

1. pigvedic religion, os wa have .seen, belongs most 
probably to the period u.a lflOO-500', The proper com- 
parison, then, is between Vodic religion and Hebrew 
religion as roughly contemporary. The origins of both 
aro similar. Vodic rollgioii is rooted in tho polytheistic 
nature-worship of tho pro-bistorio IE. world, and Hebrew 
religion is likewise preceded by tho polytheistic cuttoms 
and institutions of tho pre-bistono Semitic world’. A truly 
ethical — which is also a truly spiritual— conception of God 
>s difficult to attain, and oven wlion attained, is difficult 
to maintain. Soniotliing of tho struggle and agony involved 
can bo soon by reading tho QdthJs of Zoroastor, tho 
prophets of the Old Testament, tho Apostolic writings of 
tho Xow Testament, and tho QurJn of niuhammad. Ethical 
monotheism ovor began as an unpalatable doctrine, and 
the prophets and teachers thereof have had to suffer. The 
tendency has been stubborn toward reabtion. Nominal 
monotheism has not mfroquontly been mode really poly- 
theistic, for example in Zoroastrianism through tho counter- 
reformation of tho Younger Avcita which restored so 
many of tho old dadvas, and in Roman Christianity as 
'veil as in IslSm through tho adoration of saints. Tho 
great catastrophe of the Babylonian Exile (n. c. 58G) alone 
cured Israel of polytheism and idolatry; for only those 
returned from tho exile who wore really loyal to tho 
prophetic doctrine of tho ono holy God. 

2. During the period of early Hebrew history (up to 
O.c. 58G) tho monotheism of tho prophots was in unstable 
equilibrium, It» advocates wore nearly always in tho 

' Or rtxliKing Uio tiuiilioiiJ by &00, B.r. 1300 lo bOO. JIaolonell, HIL 7. 

’ Cf. Ilobirtwn Smilii’* Fn«daiiif«<a» JniliMluna ol the SemUti; 

kIm C.cn. XXXI. 10, XXXV. 2, JoUiiui XXIV. 2. 



3r>^2 tjjj: HKLMJiox ay thi: nmvyax 

minonfy, «gluin{j agai»‘l In-avy oJJn itiJ-s 

early Ile\)rttW vUvUm ItftvU v.i* iiKifo liouolhui«t(o Uiaij 
monotheistic, In the feenn} that iho reality of Iho goil" of 
other i/cojjJoi wai wognlrtwl. As alreatly 

l>ointfJ out, an Impartial c<ilWctUiii of rcHgioas Ijrki. 
during the jiro-c*IIo |>eri»«l would douhllc'S havo conlalned 
almost as mlRccllaneous and |><jJjihejrilc a coDwu'oh a* i» 
found ill liie l.lv. Yaliwch, liko Varuua, Jiilghl Jja%o tlowl 
in Iho midst »if a uiultlludo of other gods. Thew consider* 
alions lieli* to idaco early Wlic religion more on an 
ciiualiiy with early llehrew religion. A* tho projihelic 
doclrinu of y.ihircli, Iho one holy g<nl of IfMcI, was the 
ethical and Bpiritual kernel of Hebrew religion, »<> ti>o 
doctrine of Varuga bcM the sauio place in l.tigvcilic 
religion. Some fundamental elcmcula of true religion may, 
indeed, he taught by tho coarsobt polytheism, for example, 
tlie oxi^ioncc, power, manifestation and woDJer*uorking 
of Cod; His grace and helpfulness and caro fur His o«rn; 
His working in nature and in hiFlury; communion uith 
Him in tliis life and in tho li/o to nmie. Thercs U much 
raw material on all tbcpO \>oii)ta, found throughout tho Ilv. 
in hymns to (ho most varied gods. Tho same thing holds 
true of the poljtheifOi ot the Semitic world. Every diity 
oven of tho must chaotic polylhcihiu is, as it were, an 
organization ot the idea ol Ood. Hut as already remarked 
(p. 87), only the god of an ethical and exclusive monothoism 
possesses poi>anality in the fullest sense, that |« a person- 
ality worthy of tho infinite and denial Ood. 

IVo have in the Rigvedic pantheon a chaos of deities 
imperfectly personalized, shading into one another, indefi- 
nito in outline, and Uodiog to fusion. If the process of 
fusion had been, brought to a cUmax, all tlio gods would 
have been amalgamated together into one God. Against 
this, process was the fact that as suoa as ono god dis- 
appeared, another took bis placa Tho waxing auj waning 
o! tho gods ever went on, tho processes counterbalancing 
each other, so (hat tho pantheon was always full. It is 
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true, some ol tho chict goda such as Varuija aud Indra 
greatly excel others in coniploteness of personification; 
novertholoss, not oven thcso aro fully personalized. For 
if wo define perfect personality as an infinite and exclusive 
personality, in other words,. such a personality as is to be 
found only on monotheistic premisses*, then it is clear 
that not oven Varuna can bo pronounced completely 
personalized, since ho is confronted with other gods. 

Then, too, as stated above, the ethical character oven 
more than the exclusive character of a monotlieism is 
what contributes supremely to tho personality of deity. 
Of all tho Rigvcdic gods ethical quality belongs supremely 
to Varupa. There ia a distinct lack of the ethical except 
in the Varuya hymns, not of course that it is altogether 
absent olsowhcro but that no adequate place is given to it. 
It is not a central conception in the Rv. os n whole. Tho 
truth of this ia su])portod by the testimony of Doussen, 
himself, an ardent admirer of things Indian, to tho effect 
that the ethical clement, in which tho real worth of a 
religion lies, fails in tho Pigveda surprisingly into tho 
shade*. 

This contrast between Varuna and tho other Rigvedic 
gods is highly significant. U mcai\s that in the earliest 
period of tho Rv. there was present a worthy candidate for 
the honou.'s of an 'ethical and exclusive monotheism. Such 
a monotheism in ancient Israel was tho result of a stern 
struggle on the part of tho prophets against tho Baalim 
and all tho other gods of the kindred Semitic tribes. Tho 
Gathas of Zoroaster reveal the ethical stress and strain 
which ho p.issod through before tho daOvas were cast out 
of heaven and Ahura Mazda exalted to tho supremo place. 
Muhammad liad something of the same experience during . 
tlio Mecca period, when, with lus back to tho wall, ho battled 
heroically again&t the adversaries of Allah most high. But 


' Sre i' «7. 
* vpr. H.>. 
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a similarly strenuous ethical temper seems to have been 
lacking during the ^ligvedic period, or at least to have 
come to large fruition only in the circles that produced 
the Varuija hymns. Varuna* had nearly all the righteous- 
ness and the other devas bad what was left. So Varupa 
ought to have been exalted, and the other devas, as in 
Iran, ought to have been dethroned. 

3. In Chapter XII the Rigveda was brought into re- 
lation with later Hindu developments. It was there shown 
that there are many things in the Uv. — literary, artistic, 
social, philosophical and religious — that are fulfilled in 
the later history of Hinduism. The question arises: Is 
there anything in the Rv. in the way of ideal or aspiration 
that is not thus taken up.in Hinduism (that is, adequately), 
but rather still awaits satisfaction and fulfilment? To 
answer (his question we must turn our attention again to 
the majestic figure of Vanioa. Here we meet with a series 
of truly ethical ideas —the conception of the holy will of 
Varubu and of sin as a transgression of his law; tho con- 
ception of morality as of the inmost nature of things' and 
of Varuoa as the august witness of the deeds of men; tho 
sense of sin gained through the pressure of disease and 
affliction, and the consciousness that fellowship with Varuna 
can bo broken; confession of sin to Varuya and prayer for 
deliverance; and tho experience of Vatuna's mercy and 
grace as followed by ‘slave-like devotion’* on tho part of 
the sinner. It is, of course, not easy, when interpreting 
those ancient records, to avoid falling into 'the psychologist’s 
fallacy”, for one is doubtless often tempted to press unduly 

• Incloding, of coune, tbe AdiljM, vho umpl; explicated hU maov-rided per- 
sonality. 

« •■ATesUn ALura Maida aod Vedic \*reaa are the guardians-iD-i,hief of the 
rta. the oosinic and moral order of the nnirene and man" Bloomfield BY. 232- 

*C(. Chapter r. Varana the CUiieal God 

‘That IS, "reading one’s own mind into that of another man withoot n,.l.inc 
due allowance for diUercncta of innaM capacity and of aanured oullooh B. li- 
Marctt, Psychologf a«d Foniorr, lAndia, 1919, p. 228. 
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such resemblances in phraseology as seem to connect Rig- 
vedic penitential experiences with analogous Hebrew and 
Christian experiences. Nevertheless, tho consensus of the 
best modern scholarship definitely confirms the view that 
Vanina and tho Aditya^ whatever tho reasons may be, 
stand in an ethical group by themselves. For example, 
the late Prof. Oldenbcrg was so impressed with the ethical 
tone of the hymns to Varu^a and tho Adityas that he, for 
this and other reasons, regarded them as a group of loan- 
gods derived from tho Semitic world’. Macdonell* asserts 
that ‘there is no hymn to Varuya (and tho Sdilyas) in 
which tho prayer for forgiveness of guilt does not occur’. 
And according to Bloomfield* *Vcdic Varuiia in his ethical 
strength has a Hebraic flavour’. To realize the fall justice 
of tlicso statements it is necessary only to read the Varupa 
hymns translated in Chap. V above, and to compare them 
with such Psalms as XXXII and LI, and with such passages 
of tho Now Testament as tho incident of tho Sinful Woman, 
and the parable of the Lost Son and of tho Pharisee and 
Publican From these comparisons wo see how near 
Varuoa came to being a Ijtigvcdic Yahweh, ‘full of compas- 
sion and gracious, slow to anger and plenteous in mercy'*. 
It is not too much to say with Bloomfield® that “by the 
side of oven tho loftiest liguro and tho loftiest traits of the. 
Hellenic or Teutonic Pantheon’ Varuoa stands like a Jewish 
prophet by tho side of a priest of Dagon". “And yet,” as 
Bloomfield asks, “what permanent moral strength have tho 
Hindus derived from Varupa"? Very little as yet, it must 
bo admitted. Tho lofty conception of Varupa may have 


T.V. llij. 
• VM. i7. 


• RV. 232. 

M.uke Vjr. 30 &0j XV, 
*E»(xlu» XXXJV. 0. 

• UV. 232. 

’ One might aIsu ailJ' tui 

• «V. 232. 


1 1 32; XVUl 0 14 
1(1 ot lh« oUlcr l[liKTiat« 
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influenced the formation or development of the various 
local and shifting theisms* of India; but, on tho whole, it 
is true that Vainina “has' left no really lasting impression 
on India’s religions*”. He has been able neither to furnish 
tho germ and starting point of a truly catholic Indian 
monotheism, nor oven himself to survive in any worthwhile 
fashion. Tho pantlicistic monism* of tho later Rigvedie 
period continued to wax stronger and stronger, while the 
figiire of Varuna went on waning, until there was nothing 
left of him, but a godling of lakes and pools, a kind of 
second-rate Neptune, de-ethic»se<l and almost depersonalized. 
In the struggle between the notion of a personal and holy 
God and that of an impersonal and non-moral world-ground, 
the victory lay decidedly mth the latter. Brohma mounted 
up into the splendour, while Varuoa sank iuto 'the tuilight 
of the gods’. “If Varuya had prevailed, India would have 
become monotheistic and theocratic, which it nc\or did”*. 
So much for past history', but wbat of tho futuro? That 
in the past the impersonal and non-moral brahma has 
gained tho pre-eminenco over tho personal and moral 
Varupa proves nothing certain for the future. Tho odds 
will doubtless finally bo on tho side of tho truer conceptiou, 
whichever that may be. 

One may assume that tho truer conception is represented 
by Varuna, for there is set forth in him a lofty mono- 
theistic and ethical ideal, — an ideal, too, which though 
sorely needed, has up to the present time never been 
adequately realized in India, but still awaits satisfaction 
and fulfilment. What if tho conception of tho Rigvedio 
Varupa, whoso ‘Hebraic flavour' is so generally recognised 


‘As an iiistaiiBC ol s ‘loi J and iLeism'lhc Dna SamuJ m»v be 

menUoool, Tlie roundel began as a Brlhnia Suaij oooUnue.1 in tUu 

atutoae tor borne years aflcr leasing like Hikbina SatnJj, and fmallj aliaiidoncJ 
Ibuun altogether. Sec Vai'^ubar, MhMI Itttt, 

* Bloomlia.1, I’.V. 200. 

* runtbeiMio tor ibe iluratl indyUwLde tor the iiniUitu.le 

* Hlooratid.l, I’.V. 200. 
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by scholars, should finally bo completed and fulfilled by 
tiiat of *‘tho God of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob', ‘the God 
and Father of tho Lord Jesus Chnst’? 

Nor is this all of ancient ideal and aspiration that still 
challenges and awaits fulfilmoiiL Bound up \yjth tho 
conception of Varuiia is that of llita, ‘eternal order’. 
Over against tho later speculative idea of the world as 
tho result of /cartnan and as essentially maya, there is 
hero presented, at least occasionally, tho notion of tho 
'course’ and ‘order’ of things as tho product of tho will 
(tTQifa) of Varuna. Thus the Bigvcdic conception of tho 
holy will of Varuya points forward to, and stands ready 
to coalesce with, tho Now Testament conception of tho 
holy will of God. 

Still another ancient conception is profoundly signlfi* 
cant, that of tho group of Jdityas and Amcslia Spentas. 
As tho (sevenfold) Amesha Spentas simply explicate tho 
nature of Aliura Mazda, so do the (sevenfold) Adityas the 
nature of Varupa. This unity in sevenfold diversity’ on 
the part of botli Amesha Spentas and Adityas is suggestive 
of the difference between underlying essence and hypostatic 
division. AditI, tho mother of the Adityas, seems to express 
the common nature of the Aditya*group. 

Along Avitli this must bo mentioned the triad of SQrya 
in heaven, Agni on earth, and Vayu or ludra in tho mid- 
air, corresponding to tho threefold Vedic division of the 
universe. According to this scheme the 33 or 33,000,000 
gods all reduce to three. These three have a common 
fiery nature, SOrya ‘sun’, Inclra ‘lightning’ and Agni ‘fire’. 
Agni is a ‘descent' {avatara), having been brouglit from 
lieaven to earth by the iigbtniiig and wind. Surya is tho 
‘eye’ or theopliany of Varuya and Agni is his earthly 
counterpart aniP ropresentativo. If Varuya occupies 
ethically tho highest place in B>gvodic religion, Agni 


* “ TLe eeven SpinU” before Ilia tfarona at OtJ in Kev I. 4 socro, in lil.e 
nunDM, sitn]il,r toex{>Iicnle tbc unity of tha one S|uiit after the nnoiogy o( Isa- XI 3. 
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stands next to him. Agni, while heavenly in origin, is a 
dweller among men. lie is represented as a messenger 
between earth and heaven, as a mediator between gods 
and men, as a groat high priest, the divine and heavenly 
counterpart ol the earthly priesthood, as the one who 
intercedes with Varupa on behalf of sinners — a thing 
rendered possible because of his close connection with 
Varuna, and as the one who himself forgives sin and 
makes men guiltless before Aditi*. Wo cannot but recall 
the New Testament description ot tho Lord Jesus Christ ^ 
Thus the two most ethical gods of tho Itv., Varuna in 
heaven and Agni his counterpart and in a sense his 
avatara on earth, are both represented not only as righteous’ 
themselves, but also as making men righteous through tho 
puUiog away of their sin and guUt. Other Ijtigvcdic god<, 
it is true, are represented as forgiving sin. but only inch 
dentally and casually, whereas this is tho essential function 
of Varupa and (to a lesser degree) of Agnf. It is a striking 
fact that the most ethical gods ot the Ijtv. are just tho ones 
who aro most concerned with tho forgiveness of sin. Wlion 
ultimate reality came to be conceived later as an impersonal 
and non-moral world-ground, then there was no place for 
forgiveness, but only for tho raecbanical working of the 
principle of retribution. 

Soma represents another 'descent' from heaven, coming 


* S«« Chapter VI. .\pii God. 

' Chrin is ilewnbed as:— 

(a) The Son ot God. MslL 3sTL IB; Atts IX. 20, etc. 

(b) lles\enlr in origin and natuie, J<dia HI. 13; 1 Cor. XV. 17. 

(() DiFcUiog uuosg men John I. II. 

(d) Messenger between licaTco and earth John I. 31. 

{ej A gieit High Pnest. lleb. m. 1; v. i.io, eic. 

(f) Mediator between Cod aoJ man. lleb. XII. 21; I Titn. II 5. 

(ej laleccesMr with God far men. Lute XXIXI. 31 (teat not qolle 
certain); Horn. Vlll. 31. 

(h; One who was mamfested to take away an, and Ilimscll foigivee sm 
Mark 11. 10; Luke TU. 47-49. 

* riijpaa, ‘orderly’, ' Ordec-lonng'. . 
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down in tlio form of rain, entering tlio Soma plant, ami 
becoming the Soma juice, tlio drink of immortality. Thus, 
like Agni, Soma is heavenly in origin, but earthly in habitat. 
Certain points of contact between tho ritual of tho Soma 
sacrifico and tlio ClirisUan ritual of Holy Communion' 
might have been indicated.- Both Agni and Soma, the 
two Uigvedic 'descents* wero originally tho personification 
and apotheosis of tho natural elements ‘fire’ and ‘soma 
juico*. Before long they wero conceived anthropomorphi- 
cally as gods in the likeness of men. As sucli they wore 
thought of as descending from heaven in order to dwell in 
tho midst of humanity. 

Tho triple character of Agni as celestial, terrestrial, 
and ntmosphoric, constitutes tlio earliest Indian triad. 
This is (ho basis of tho post*Vcdic resolution of all (ho 
gods into forms of only threo gods, which constituto a kind 
of spatial trinity, SCirya, tho fire of tho sky, Agni, tho firo 
of earth, and Indra tho firo of tho mid'Olr. Vnyu, 'Wind', 
is associated with Indra or oven made altcrnativo witli him. 
Soma, tlio am^il of tho skies, descends to earth in connection 
with tho lightning and wind. Both Vsyu and Soma havo 
points of contact willi tho Christian docteino ot tho Holy 
Spirit. On tho day of Pentecost (Acts II. 1-4) the descent 
of tho Holy Spirit was marked by tho rushing of a mighty 
wind, by flames of fire, and by a strange and bupernatural 
oxliilaration, in Bigvcdic parlance by a manifestation of 
Vayu, Indra and Soma. Tho two early triads*, tho Bigvedio 
triad of tho threo forms of Agni, and tho moro explicit 


‘ Chip. Vlll. 231. 

* Cvmp»f« the (ollowlog triule in Egypt 
1. Egypt. 

а. Thcbci: Amvh ’mother', .Vonlu 'Soo'. 

б. Jfemphii rto* « S<tM „ }m>>6irp „ 
e. Abjdoej Otirn „ hi* „ Hon* 

2- l/aigloHia- 

а. .Inu 'tkj' Enitl <earth and ftlmoipbcre’, £a ‘watenon 

aqj below e&rth'. 

б. Sin ‘moon', *«**, hstar ‘goJd»» o( lore.' 
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post-Vedic triad oi Stirya, Agni and Indra (or Vayu), were 
anticipations of the later Hindu doctrine of llic Triiuarti, 
Brahma, Siva and Vi^nu. One is reminded of the Christian 
Trinity. In all of those triads alike the Hegelian law of 
the three stages seems to hold good — tho law of thesis, 
antithesis and syntbesisL Thus tho two early triads coa- 
sist of a heavenly fire as thesis, an earthly fire as anti- 
thesis, and the atmospheric fire of the lightning as tho 
union or synthesis of the two. Brahma as creator is the 
thesis, Siva as destroyer is the antithesis, and Vi^pu as 
preserver (at once creating and destroying) is tho synthesis. 
In like manner, as regards the Christian Trinity, God the 
Father is the thesis, the Son is tho antithesis and the Holy 
Spirit belonging to and proceeding from both tho Father 
and tho Son is the synthesis. We may find a real antici- 
pation of, and a preparation for, the CJiristian doctrine of 
the Trinity in the ftigvedic conception of Varnpa, Agni 
and Soma, since Varupa, like God the Father, is heavenly, 
while Agni and Soma, like the Son and the Holy Spirit, are 
‘descents' from heaven to earth. Such points of contact 
•Tnust not be over-emphasized. Nevertheless tho real 
fulfilment of the IJlgvcdle conception of the holy and sin- 
pardoning Varuya, of the sacrificial and high-iiri6stly Agni 
and of Soma the divino exhilaration and draught of im- 
mortality, is to be found in the Christian doctrine of the 
Father, Son and Holy Spirit, rather than in the later 
Hindu conception of Brahma, Siva and Visiju.‘ But even 
the Trimfirti may be made to yield something worth 
comparing with tho Christian Trinity; Brahma, like God 
tho Father, is conceived as Creator. Siva is tho Sannyast 
and ascetic god. Wo arc reminded of Him who “emptied 
Himself, taking the form of a servant’’*, who “though ho 


‘ 1\ Iwjti H « the Trim«ri» simjily gejicrea op Uie c2ue( lliudu cait-objwts, 
BrehaS represenling the earlier Vedie worsliip, and Vuuu and hiva tlie Iwe 
‘street seiUnan culU’ ol the iaitr *€». 

* riid II. 7. 
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waa rich, yet lor our sakcs became poor”‘, and who “had 
not where to lay Ilig head”*. Thus the fulness of creative 
activity and the emptiness of renunciation are expressed 
both by the Hindu BrabmS and Siva and by the Christian 
Father and Son. The Vais5^ava cult has over expressed 
itself in joy and ecstasy, in dance and song. Wo are 

reminded that “the fruit of the Spirit is ^ind 

that those that arc “filled with the Spirit" speak one to 
anotlier “in psalms and hymns and spiritual songs.* 

In the Tiruvusagam* oven a vicarious activity is 
ascribed to ^iva, as set forth in the wclhknown lines: 

“Thou mad'st ino thine; did'st fiery poison cat, pitying poor 

souls, 

That I might thine ambrosia taste,— I, meanest one". 

This is fauggcstlve of the Cross and passion of the Lord 
Jesus Christ, who became poor that wo througli Ills 
poverty might become rich*, who died tliat wo througli 
His death miglit bo made alive for evermore ^ The 
question arises whether there is any conception in the pv. 
of suffering for mankind on the part of deity. There is, 
indeed, tlio sacrifice of Puntga*, the cosmic man, from 
whom tlie whole creation is said to have sprung. 
Rev. K. M. Banorjea “ makes much of this as having affinity 
with the Christian doctrine of the sacrifice of the Lord 
Jesus Christ. . But, while the Lord Jesus wont to His 
sacrificialdeatJi with full consciousnessand definite purpose, 
it is difficult to think of Punisa as more than a symbol of 
p.mtheistio unity without personal consciousness or power 


' 2 Cor. VIII. Q 

* Luke IX. 58 

•<ial. V. 22. • 

* Eph. V. 19. . . 

“ Of Mkmkkft VAlagar, Pope'eed, !». 195. See 5lMniry>l, IT 175 

* 2 Cor. VJlI V. 

’ Ucb. II. tl. 

"X. 90 

*AW. 10. 
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of choice. Thus conscious self-sacrifice on behalf of another 
has a profoundly ethical quality* which can hardly be 
ascribed to the sacrifice of Purusa, unless that bo regarded 
as a voluntary act of self-emptying for the sake of the 
universe, Purusa dying, as it were, in order that tho whole 
world might come into being. ^Mtile, then, the Puru^Or 
sUkta might suggest the sacrifice of some one having the 
central cosmic significance^ of Purusa, there is nevertheless 
no adequate reason for taking Purusa to be more than a 
symbol covering all that is, and so essentially pantheistic. 
At most the term Purusa ‘man’ and tho thought of an 
eternal sacrifice might be regarded as pointing dimly in 
the direction of “the Lamb slain from the foundation of 
the world" «. 

In X. 13, 4 occurs a passage* which may possibly be 
translated as follows: 

He, for Gods’ sake chose death to be lus portion : 

He choso not, for men’s sake a life eternal. 

Yama delivered up his own dear body. 

(Griffith after Ludmg and Grassmann.) 

If this is a correct translation, tho reference may bo to a 
voiimtary and sacrificial death on the part of Yama, in 
order to open up for gods and men a path to heaven. 
Yama might have had a life eternal upon earth, but ho 
choso death and gave up his body for the sake of others. 
We are reminded of tho Lord Jesus Christ, who laid down 
His life for His own*, rose again from tho dead* became 
‘the first fruits of them that are asleep’*, and thus ‘opened 
the kingdom of iicavcn to all believers’. 

Animal sacrifices were offered in connection with the 


* John XV. 13. . 

* Btv. Xni. 8. 

*S«e Cliip. XI 320 
*JcibnX 10.18 

‘1 C®r. XV. 3 8. 

* 1 Cor XV 20. 
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Pigvcdic ritual'. Besides the sacrifice of bulls', buffaloes’ 
and goats* there was the horso-sacrifieo® and possibly even 
human sacrifice*. If in tlie Leritical legislation the blood 
of 'goats and bulls’ (Ilcb. IX- 13) may bo regarded as 
pointing forward to ‘tbo blood of Christ’ (id, v, 14}, is it 
too much to take the bloody offerings of the Rigveda as 
having the same reference and fulfilment? Tlius both 
Hebraic and IJigvcdio sacrifices may bo regarded as ‘a 
shadow of the good things to come' (Heb. X. 1), as types 
and symbols of the sacrifice of ‘the Lamb of God that 
taketh away tho sin of the world’ (John I. 29)’. 

In connection with tho animal sacrifices of the Rv. 
mention must bo made of the t/iipa or vanaspati, the 
aaori/ieial ‘post’ or ‘tree’'. This is tho post to which tho 
animal designated for sacrifice was tied. The sacrifice 
communicated its sanctity to tho post, which also like 
fire*8ticks, press-stones, and other accessories of tho divine, 
received a kind of apotheosis. With tho praise of tbo 
Sacrificial Post to which tho animal victim was bound, we 
may compare the praiso of tho Cross, often called ‘the 
Tree’: 

‘In the Cross of Christ I glory’. 

‘When I survey the wondrous Cross, 

On which the Prince of glory died" 

Again, as the sacrificial post carried with it (in tho tbouglit 
of tho Vedio Indians) the gift of wealth, children, splendour, 
blessing, victory (Rv. III. 8), so the Gross of Christ (in tho 
experience of tho ages) has meant health, wealth, knowledge 


‘ See Olclcnbcrg, RV. 85')-'566 
>X. 28, 3; 27, 2; 80, 14. 

’V. 20. 7i vr. 17, II. 

♦1.102,2-4. 

‘I. 102-103; IV. 38, 30, 4(f 

• Cf. the legend ot i'unaftn’rpa I. 24, 12-t3. 

’ cr. rhUIip», TV. 223. 

• llv. m 8 i» addressed to the deiticd SaciUicul Post ( I 'Spa) ; and ita synonym 
t'anaspaff, 'Sacriticlal Tree', occuct in each of the ten .tpri hymns. 
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efficiency, the freeing of the slave, the prohibition of the 
drink curse, etc, for these things are found wherever God 
in Christ is best known. And in addition to these temporal 
by-products of the sacrificial death of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, there is the supreme experience of ' the forgiveness 
of siu’ and ‘the peace of God which passetb all under- 
standing’. 

4. The most striking points of contact between lUgvedic 
doctrine and Hebrew and Christian doctrine are un- 
doubtedly to be found in the field of eschatology *. There 
is drawn in the Rv. the ethical distinction between the 
righteous and the wicked both in character and in destiny. 
The righteous at death go to the heaven of Yama, a place 
of blessedness unspeakable, while the wicked are cast into 
a dark and bottomless pit. So in Uic Dible Heaven is 
described as a place of ‘fulness of joy’ and of ‘pleasures 
for evermore’; a place of ‘gloi'y’, a slate of 'eternal life’, 
a 'kingdom prepared from the foundation of the world’; a 
place prepared for the redeemed in the ‘many mansions’ 
of the ‘Father’s house’, where they will be received by 
Christ, and will enjoy His fellowship for ever*. Similarly 
Hell is described in the Bible as a condition of 'shame and 
everlasting contempt’; a slato of punishment consisting of 
‘outer darkness’, of 'the eternal fire prepared for the devil 
and his angels’, and of ‘the weeping and the gnashing of 
teeth’, the state of those ‘for whom tho blackness of 
darkness hath been reserved for over,*. 

Both the Big>eda and the Bible set forth tho luminous 
nature and environment of tho life of the blessed deaiL 
The Vedic paradise or *sua-homo of tho soul* is situated 
in the lap of tho ruddy dawns, or in tho highest step of 
Vip.m, tho place of the sun at the zenith. There tho 
blessed dead have bodies which are congruous with their 

'pp. 314 H. iBd 319 a. 

’P*. XM. 11; LXMU. 34; IW XU. 3; Milt. XXV. 34, 40; John MV. 

‘Hm XII 3; Mm XXV 30,41,40, Imle 13 
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environment. Likewiso both in the 0. T. and the N. T. 
tho ‘righteous’ and ‘they that turn many to righteousness’ 
ai'o described as ‘shining forth as the sun in tho Kingdom 
of their Father', ‘shining as tho brightness of the firma- 
ment’, and ‘as the stars for over and over’h 

According to both tho Rv. and the N, T, tho blessed 
dea(J are furnished in tho heavenly world with bodies 
suitable to their now environment. As tho Vedic saint 
put on a heavenly body, by implication luminous and 
glorified, so ho put off all tho blemishes and imperfections 
of tho earthly body*. According to tho Now Testament 
tho transfigured Christ, Ilis face shining like tho sun and 
His garments being white as tho light, was tho pledge and 
pattorn of tho glorified state of tho bcliovfcr. Tho promises 
of Sorlpturo all point to this, ‘tho body of our humiliation’ 
being destined to bo ‘conformed to tho body of His glory'. 
It was tho conviction of tho Apostlo Paul that ‘as wo have 
borno tho imago of the earthly, we shall also bear tho imago 
of tho heavenly’, and that ‘if tho oartlily house of our 
tabornaclo (i. c, our bodily fraino) bo dissolved, wo have a 
building from God, a houso not made with hands, eternal 
in tho heavens’; and tho normal Christian attitude was 
defined by him as ‘wailing for our adoption, to wit, tlio 
redemption of the body”. 

Finally, in both tho Jtigrrda and tho Bible there is set 
forth tho blessedness of tho Divine presence and fellowship.. 
According to tho pv. tho sainted dead behold Yania and 
Varupa and commune wotb the heavenly ones in tho realms 
of light*. Tho O.T. pictures tho state of tlio blessed dead 
as One in which they shall behold God’s face in righteous- 
ness and shall be satisfied, Ilo being tho htrongtli of their 


'Owi xn..’.; Malt XllI 41 
’p. ai4ft 

*Milt XVir. ii Pliil. Ill- 21 i 1 Cor X\. 4‘*; V. li lie. 

*X. I (, r, I'); 1 s>ec j* J14 ft 
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heart and their portion for ever*. The N.T. picturo is 
essentially the same. The blessed dead arc to be where 
Christ is, in the place which He has prepared for them. 
They sha ll see Him even as Ho is and be like Him.*. A 
note of yearning is heard in Paul’s desire ‘to depart and 
be with Christ*. 

The points of contact between the Hig'’®^i® 

Biblical eschatology are thus very striking. We note in 
the Vedic doctrine of the future life a further ‘Hebraic 
flavour’ in addition to that of the penitential hymns. In 
proportion as the description of the Rigvedic paradise 
approximate to that of the Biblical picture of the future 
state of the redeemed, it is clear that it diverges from the 
doctrine of transmigration as held in the later Hindu 
eschatology. 

5. As already remarked, the early religion of the Vedio 
Indians, like that of each of the other Indo-European 
peoples, Iranians, Greeks Homans, Celts, Teutons and 
Slavs, was polytheistic. What hints or suggestions of 
truth did such a polytheism furnish? In the first place, 
tlie Hv. polytheism, so essentially animistic in character, 
emphasized ono fundamental doctrine of true religion, 
•namely tho omnipresence and immanence of Deity. Nature, 
especially in its striking phenomena, such as heaven, sun, 
moon, lightning, wind, rain, etc., was regarded as an 
apocalypse of the Divine. We may compare Ps. XIX. 1 : — 
Tlic heavens declare the glory of God 
And the firmament showeUt His handiwork. 

Then too tho fact has already been pointed out in 
connection with the description of each deity, that there 
is much raw material in tho Rv. on such important topics 
as the following: the existence, manifestation, power, 
wonder-working, justice, grace and helpfulness of God (or 


‘ Ps XVII. i:, j LXXHI 20. 

’John XIV. 35 * 1 Jolxo IlL 2. 

’ Phil. I 23. Cf Ihe similir note ia Ri I, 134 ^ 5 _ 
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gods); God as tho lord of nature and of battles; tho 
correlation of grace and faith; repentance, confession, and 
tho forgiveness of sin; communion with God, God’s care 
for His own, and the future life. Thus oven in connection 
with a polytheistic and not fully othicised conception of 
Deity, it is clear that tho Vedic Indians had some light, 
tho Eternal God not having left Himself without witness 
among them. Wo may thankfully acknowledge every 
gleam of spiritual illumination which tho hymns of the Rv. 
roveal, in particular tho picture of the gracious and sin* 
pardoning Varupa, 

-/The Pigvedic polytheism, as wo have seen, was in 
unstable equilibrium, with a tendency toward monotheism 
on tho one side, toward Pantheism, on tho other. Early 
Iranian polytheism through tho influence of tho Zoroastrian 
reform issued in something very similar to an ethical 
monotheism, while early Vodic polytheism, in tho absence 
of a prophetic personality fiko Zoroaster, issued finally in 
pantheism. Tho pantheism thus chosen did not altogether 
negate cither polytheism or monotheism, but suffered them 
to remain as unripe viows suitable for those regarded as 
immature. 

6. Wo may glance finally at a notable modern attempt 
to find a strict and consistent monotheism in the pv. 
Swami DaySnand Sarasvati’ (1824-1883) looked out on the 
religious life of India and saw two foreign monotheisms, 
both of Semitic origin, namely Christianity and Islam, 
which wore growing relatively faster than Hinduism*. Ho 
noticed that each had a compact and definite creed, so 

' U;pat r.ai, Arya SamaJ, 2W) if.f CriiwoW, Art. .iryo SamaJ, EOE. II. 

* Tbia sail continues. According to (be Census of 1921 the incrcivsca in popn- 
Utlon in the Indian Empire danng the decide laiMUSI together with their 
licrceiitagcs for Hindus, MuhMimiadsDs, Buddhists ud Oiribtians rc^pcctirely sre 
mJoUows.— 

jlindm _ 052,306 lh«t I* •>^9 /» <Ieo™«e 

Sluhsmmadms +.’,097,934 „ .. 3 mcituc 

ItuddhisU + 849,815 ., « 7-J2 U „ 

Christinns + 877,87b „ „ 22Gt,a 
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different from the ciiaoUc condition of things in Hinduism*. 
It was obviously only a question of time for these foreign 
creeds to win the day in India, unless the adverse tide 
were checked. In order to effect this, ho saw clearly that 
an indigenous monotheism having the same virility and 
militant character as Islam and Christianity must either 
be discovered or created. He felt that it must be a 
distinctly Indian monotlieism, not like tho Brahma Sania] 
with its striving after an international platform and an 
all-embracing creed. The many gods of tho llv. were, 
accordingly, interpreted as different names for tho ono 
God and tho unity of Hindu pantheism’ was conceived 
monothcistically. He observed that both Islam and 
Christianity permit wldow-reiuarriago and that as a result 
the ratio of their increase is superior to that of Hinduism. 
Without interfering with tho Hindu prejudice against tiio 
remarriage of widows, he provided a plan against tho loss 
of population thereby entailed, vu., the doctrine of nhjoga, 
by which widows could bo utilized apart from marriage 
tor tho propagation of o(f8prmg^ A brief creed in thu 
form of ‘lea principles’ was elaborated to serve for 
purposes of religious propaganda*. An Indian theism was 
thus produced with a short and definite creed (or more 
exactly with a creed within a creed), to oppose the foreign 
tltclsms, Christianity and Islam. It left almost overything 
intact in Hinduism except polytheism and idolatry. These 
things were not found in the foreign theisms, nor in tho 

‘ lAjpal tlai, op, cii. lia 

»Thc nnily atannf^l in Ute qootabon* on p 117 of Lnjpat JUi i 4rya Som.iJ 
IS the unity of O.c iinj*pwn«l l>raho«i. rlamnodciKyani ‘one only without a 
'wml', uot thu of Owl routnie>I }>ei3DiuUy naJ awooUieistreallr. 

* Lkjpal r.il, op. <«l S'!, H7 fl. Niyega, it u true, is sanc-Uonwl in Mjutn V 
l’i8 160 See siao llcut. XXV. .VtO, Gen XXXVIII. 3. 

* This craol (.oy. cil. ^ IQl U4 la. ws wtii >;«neri Vnal sloiosl anr 

Ihwst on the /««• of the e«th «t»nbe lo it. if he wire illowed to put h^ 
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lor Uie J,urpc« of foreign inopeswd*, the retl worhing creea of the Arra Sami, 
i-ODvuun; of the fitly^one ka<iUDi;so( DayLBatiik (< j til. tU (f ) 
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Vedas as interpreted by Swami Dayanand, hence must not 
bo found in the now*bom Indian theism. Swami Dayanand 
guessed^ correctly that for a time at least the ‘average 
educated Hindu would prefer to join such a theism as the 
Arya Samaj rather than one or the other of the foreign 
theisms. In doctrine and polity Swami Dayanand kept 
so close to orthodox Hinduism that thoro was no violent 
break in passing over from the SanStan Dharma to the 
Arya Samaj. This all represents an extremely clever 
at^mpt on the part of Swfimf Dayanand. 

It would have been possible for the founder of the 
Arya SamTij to have constructed a distinctively Indian 
theism on the basis of Varui.m, the most ethical and 
thoistio of all the Vedic gods, thus linking up Indian with 
Iranian theism' and providing a possible line of approach 
to the ParscQ Community. Dut this would not have 
promised the immediate results which ,he desired, and 
besides wouJ<l have re/|uircd a type o! scholarship and a 
critical acumen which ho did not possess. There are so 
few references in the Ripredadibha^yabhumika to tlio 
Varuya hymns that, in view of their lofty spiritual quality, 
one cannot but feel tliat Swami Dayanand did not find the 
‘Hebraic flavour’ of Uicso hymn'i quite to his taste'. To 
overlook the theistic and ethical significance of Varuna is 
as if one were to pass by the prophecy of Isaiah and 
concentrate one’s attention upon Esther and Ecclesiastes. 

Notwithstanding these and other defects which might 
bo pointed out, Swami Dayanand succeeded in founding 
an indigenous Indian theism noii-polyUieistic and non- 
idolatrous, right in the very home of pantheism, polytheism 
and idolatry. This was certainly a notable achievement. 

If in reducing the multiplicity of ^igvedic gods to one 
God, ho committed a sin against the critical conscience, 

‘ Varuna orieinail^ liie mtoc an Abnu Kuala 

* III the VcCic staii/M uuoietl by Uijiiat Ral (op. at. 117 U ) m liirnishing a 
b.ihw for a moiiolhcKra “cl ibc biglwat, most enclusire and most cialtol kimi”, 
llieie is not a sioijlc <)uoUlion Irom any hymn to Vaniua and the AdiljM. 

24 
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this much may be said on his behalf that the logical goal 
of polytheism is monothmsm*; and further that a modem 
political* and religious reformer, while oven granting that 
for the consciousness of the Vedio Indians^ there were 
‘gods many and lords many’, might yet be permitted for 
nationalistic purposes to hold that ‘instead of issuing in 
pantheism* Vedism ought to have issued in a clear-cut and 
definite monotheism”, and hence for all practical purposes 
did so issue. The Society founded by Swaml Dayanand 
has dra\vn a large number of educated Hindus out from 
the influence of pantheism, polytheism and idolatry, has 
set before them the worship of one God, and has instilled 
into them a strenuous and optimistic spirit, In those 
respects the Xrya Samjj is akin to Cltrislianity and Islam, 
and is to bo reckooed among the important theisms of the 
world. One may cherish the hope that with the increasing 
knowledge of sound methods of research the Xrysi SamSj 
may be led to make a more searching and critical exam- 
ination of the foundations of its faith as laid in the ancient 
literature. It is reassuring to be told that ‘the H^ya SamSj 
does not claim infallibility’* for the Yedic translations, 
commentaries and (by implication) theology of its founder 
Swami Dayanand Sarasvatu This apparently leaves tho 
way open for profound changes to be made in the future. 

7. CoHCLUsios. — To sum up in brief. \Yhilo certain 
aspects and teachings of the pigveda, such as its dominant 
polytheism, its incipient pantheism, and its increasing 
tendency toward an abstract and non-ethical intellectualism 
find their fulfilment in the later Hinduism, there are other 
aspects of Rigvedic teaching which point rather in the 
direction of Christianity, such as the monotheistic and 
ethical Vanina, the high-priestly and mediatory Agni, the 

‘ p. 87 a. 2. 

• Piotheism lor Uie UUrali, poJrthmm or M mosi an onsUble monoUie^cn lor 
Ihe molutuda. 

*p 110. 

* La)pat Rm, op. til 97. 
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emphasis on tiio forgiveness of sin in connection with 
Varu^a and tho Aditja.s and the doctrino of the last 
things— heavenly home, luminous body, beatific vision, cic^ 
etc.— so different from tho later doctrino of transmigratiun. 
In view of this latter group of conceptions and a-pirations, 
which have itad no adci)uatu fulfilnieiit in liinduism, but 
have such obvious points of contact with Hiblicai religion, 
Farquhar is justified In saying that “tliis early faith stands 
much nearer to ChriMianity than it doet to i!in(llii^ln”, 
umt that “tliu religion of Chri>t ts tho s))iritu.tl crown <>f 
the religion of tlio Uifjveda'. For tho samo reason 
K. M. Uanerjea* writes that *if tho .lulhorn of tho Vedas 
could by any po>i3ibUiiy now return to ihw world, they 
wouM at oncQ recognize the Indian Christians far more 
complacently a'l (lieir own dc.M;cndants than any other 
body of educated Indians” . 

It is n fundamental truth that DimI has never frft 
Himsolf without wiinc'H in any ago <>r among any people, 
for tlio things that aro ftoeii attest tho rjulcnef of tho 
un'scen fJod, tho ‘rains and fruitful ftcasuns’ bear witness 
to Ilis baieficence. and to ^omo extent the op^ratious of 
euiiacienco reflect Ills vdt and mako manifest Ilis /wir’. 
Thus thero is a light that light* (h every 'man that corneth 
into tho world*, the light *tf intelligence and rea'on, tho 
fight of conscience, tho light that springs from tho fact 
that wo are mado for f»o<l and that our hearts aro rcsth’ss 
until tliey rc&t in flim* * by divert portions and in 

divers manners' God ^^)ako to tho Hebrews through their 
prophets*, so Ho .'iiakv, though clearly, to the Vedic 


■tU.Ti, 77. 

'Arlan Vt liana. tO- 

* A.tt XIV. 17; fc-ta. L JO, II. H*l5. 
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Indians through their ni^is and ^[unis. giving to both 
peoples more or less clear intimations of Ilis nature and 
will, and making the very light which they received, 
however broken and partial, prophetic of a perfect 
illumination yet to como. For to both peoples alike, yea 
to all peoples, God’s linal revelation is in and through His 
Son the Light in whom all lesser lights are gathered up 
and made complete. Thus we of the twentieth century 
possess much more light than did the people of the earlier 
ages. Wo shall do well lo take hoed lest tlio very ab- 
undance of the light wo cnioy bo our condemnation, if we 
fail to use it as wo ought, and lest the men qf tho Rigvedic 
days riso up in tho judgment witli this our generation and 
condemn it’; for tho Vedic people had at most a vague 
conception of God, a sense that He is immanent in all tho 


reUgien Ttili po«*ibt«, b«c*oM H« la>«« ibst OoO't nilijsd ot reraZaiiofl 
11 not the pr«MnUtioa, once (or ill, o( • coopUu of tnitJt espresicil in i 

boot from ill rUreii/, bui i jjnduil inO hUtoriril Tbr siwple 

brgionisgi of Ibe fiilb ot tiriel sr« iUd before u« >a lb» RexA. of Ctonli, Ibcf 
grow before oar cj'ei in (be nirriUecs tj the etber bcoki of and they tisd 

sbU tidier deTelopnent is Vae rrt>|ibeu aod the reilms. Util cren in tbem Cod's 
«ill u sot coiBi>Ut«lr rcTcaled. Ucooe, to Jeeo*, <be religion of iu-stl wa3 giFca 
by God, but tMt gites ut pecmanciH?. It God's iottruiac&t toc the ti^niog 
of Ursel lie cune (o crourn it b/ trsnifonning it into Ibe eoLgion for ill isca, 
and to crown >t« knowledge «f God by lOTCsling Tlim u the father of men. ■ ... 

Tbos the pnnciiile of living girwlb, of progress and deielopinrut, is set be/nre 
ui in visible form in the Cbnsiiia Scriptares The Old Testament Is the Inid; 
the New Testament is the flower. Bnt, though the whole of the Jewish b'criptnrre 
ire conuioed in the Cbtisuin Bible, they ire not used by the ChrisUin ns they 
were used by the Jew. The whole of Ibe OM Testament is retMned, but Jl i» 
reed tbroogb Christ For the Jew the whole ia btodiog; for the Chrutiea it is 
Vuding only in so fiu u, It n in consonance with the Spirit of Christ. The 
Cbralun does not obey the Laws of Motes, though these are all eootained in bu 
weted book He dnet cat o«et uujaal s*i«««e, w nVo-iair, Iran ttie andean 
loodi ol the law, nor cireumase bis male chOdreo. The Insutulions of tUo old la* 
• were necessary for the childhood ol the World They are pictures, tjtaboVs 
prophooiea, but the reality is CSiiut." 

' Ileb I 1-2 

* Loke XI 3102} UaM. Xf. 21-24 
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operations of nature and of life, but, dim as was the 
they had, they novortholess sought after God, if haply they 
might fool after Him and find Him'; and behold a greater 
light* has shined upon us than ever illumined the sages 
of the Vedio ago, oven the light of Him who is ‘tho light 
of tho world’*. 

Like tho gleaming of tho Himalayan snows to tho 
• traveller on tho plains is tho morning beauty of tho 
Rigvoda, more attractive, if possible, to our hearts than 
tho dazzling splendour of tho Homeric poems. It is tho 
wholo of tho picture — tho pcoplo, tho poetry and tho faith 
reflected in it— that captivates our hearts. 

But there is a tragedy in tho Wgveda. Every student 
recognizes that tho noblest element in tho Rik is Varupa: 
creator, sovereign, all-knowing, albscoing mind, source of 
order both cosmic and moral, from whoso holy will spring 
tho ordinances that govern all tho powers of nature and 
also tho moral and religious life of man, God of righteous* 
ness, mercy and grace, w'ho punishes tlio stubborn sinner, 
releases tho sinner who repents and seeks a nobler life, 
and holds happy and loving communion, in personal 
friendship, with the righteous man. Tliero is nothing else 
in tho lliff''cda comparaldc with that. Yet, before tho end 
of tho Vcdic period, Varuna had become a potty godling, 
lord of tho waters; and all tho priceless promise of that 
early faith had been coniplotoly lost to India. Wo need 
not ask what caused his fall. Every serious mind must 
recognize that wo have hero a religious tragedy of the 
utmost gloom and disaster. 

But tho tragedy is not tho end of the story. A few 
centuries after tho close of tho Vcdic ago, there appeared 
in Palestine a religious leader ■wori.bj at 

once as tho Heir and tho Cooswotaotor of tho heritage of 


' Acts. XVH. ‘27. 

• .John ni. 10 21. 

* Joiiu VIII. 12 
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Vani\ia‘ Born a Jew, he drank from his parents and from 
the Old Testament the noblest elements of the religion of 
Israel. Ho learned to know God, the eternal One, creator 
and sovereign, all-seeing and all-knowing Lord, whose 
holy character and will form the source of Mans moral 
and spiritual nature. Too pure to tolerate iniquity, He 
punishes the rebellious, yet He calls the sinner to repentance, 
and welcomes the penitent to His grace. His love and His 
friendship. He had nourished and cherished the people 
of Israel with infinite patience and tenderness, and had 
trained them to be His witnesses and preachers among all 
the races of the world. Here is the teaching of Varuna 
carried a step further. 

From His boyhood Jesus knew God in his own experience 
as his Father; and the foundation of all bis teaching was 
this, that God is the loving Father of evei? human being. 
He went far beyond the Old Testament. His teaching is 
(or all men, and is in such form as to suit men of every 
race and temperament and clime. He spoke of the love 
^ of God as infinitely faithful and tender to every child of 
the race; and in his own life and deatli be shewed forth 
all the active love, tenderness, invincible patience and 
willingness to suffer for others, which ho knew character- 
ized his Father. The gospels, which bring us his life and 
teaching, ro'oal to us the holiest, tendcrest, loftiest 
character ever seen on earth. His death on the Cross — a 
death which Jesus voluntarily accepted as being his Father’s 
will — exhibits, in one unforgettable scene, the holy one 
dying to wean men from sin to repentance and God, im- 
measurable love giving up all for the sake of those who in 
loving sin do not love God, tho Son expressing, in his 
sufferings and death, tho anguish of the Father over His 
erring children. Here the grace and forgiveness of Varupa 
find their clearest exposition and an immense and glorious 
extension. If the hymns to Varujja proclaim real truth, 
then the teaching and the death of Jesus exhibit to tho 
whole world the full truth on those mighty themes. In 
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tho light of the Cross, in tho most touching scene in the 
whole world’s history, wo may repair tho disaster of tho 
tragedy of Varupa. — Can India, then, afford to do without 
tho crucified Jesus? 
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l,({gTcdtc, oliuate, 82.33; demoos, 66 
97; eschatology, 300.327. ethiee, 127; 
gcogiaphy, 29 42, go<l$, 80.00, bfe. 
28.53; plulcHiOpby, 330.340 . psyrlio 
logy, 313.314; racH, Ar>aci aixl 
l)as>u, 34 10. tribes, 4 >.47, warfare, 
41 45. 

1(1.1,150,100, 180, 211, 214, 20J, 
r.Isley, 56, 04 

ftila, (‘Older’, Aveetan aaha), 139, 
140, 165, 200, 340. 341, 357; 
cosmic order, 133-128, 201, 253; 
csjioci.illy eonncftesi with Yaro;;a, 
139, also wiili Agni, 167; ethical 
order, 122, 13?, 133, 121 133, 239; 
goes back to the Indo Iraalaii j>cno<l, 

107, 140; ntiialistic oiiler, 166, 
239, 253 ; Vedic goiis all express rilu, 

108, 174, 252. 
llitual, 330-337. 

Ritiialiilic fires (three), 150, 175. 


, niren, 300-304. Ste under Sarnsvatl, 
Vi{dti, SiitrudrT, (lingS, Vaiuunh, 
bindbu, Vitastfi, Paniin). 

Itooscsilt, 35, 44, 194. 

Roth, 77, 78, 70, ll't, 144, 145, 171. 
Rudra, 293-298; divine and demonic, 
293, 296, 2U7-206; etymology, 293; 
falhir of Maruts, 203, original 
sphere and function, 26&; Vedie 
Aelre/pufJra o! Sjm, SOS, 

s 

Sactcil numbers, seven, 146, 149, 357 . 

three. 150, 357 
^kLala School, 59, 60. 

Simaveds, 64, TO. 74. 

Samhiti Uvt, 50 59, 61, 74, 76. 
Saniudra, SO, 191, 263. 

I Sarasvatl (SarsBli). SO, 45, 62, 300- 
I 304. idcnliaed, 303, region wbeie 
‘ most of lbs ^v hymns were com- 
posed, C4, 300 
‘Salam’ languages, 6 
^aUrudtlya litany, 85 
Sati, 20 ; oecruiional case in modem 
limn. 312, pnmitiee ID custom, 9, 
10, ritualistic snbntitiitD in l.tv , 311. 
3|2 

I BaviUr, ITO-.’Tb , bestows immortabty, 

275. cooncctcd with morning and 
evening, 272 etymology, 270, 278; 
golden deity, 873 ; relation toTva.tar, 

276. Sivitri stanza, 277; sUmulator, 

Skyaiia, 76, 77, 78, 79, 119, 272, 27S, 

277. 203 

Siberman, 344, 348. - ’ 

Sebnder, Prof. 0, 7, 10, 11, 15, 

81, 82, 85, 100, 270. 

Schropder, Prof. L. ton, 32, 26, 113 
11.5, 117. no, 121, 138, HO, Ml’ 
143, 144, 146. 

Sculptore, 334.333. 

Sfeythians, 17, 36. 
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Siawni, 32.35. 

Secret iloctnnr, tSh. 

Semitic ionucDcVi 147.2Vi. 

Seiuftl u)>log]c<, 207) 223) 291. 

feluiotri.V S, 20. 

SiQ, I21'ISI, IOT.IGeI, s^ii; caotet. 
127; c^intessiock) 129) 130; ttatnn. 
I2G; jiuottbrneot, 202; remoTfel 
;>eiuJ(yi 124; ua of anunton, 133 
127; siM.ual aim, 122. 
biadha (Indu,), 30* 49. :>0. 130, lOli 
300.301. 

bm^g EO'ii, 333; Anginua, 1*1; 

Maniti, 203, 

Sirt, 293, 299, 337. 
bicoii locMurement, 30. 

Snath, Y, 40. 72. 

SnlOi, \V. lU) 191) 301 
boRia. 42, 00, 209.243; c«atre <A the 
VedtQ ntuil) .’iO) 209; <ln<i;^l »( 
linooitalitj, 230, ISO 243, 290, 
elfitU ile*criL«d. 2IO-2 19; ei/anlo^, 
219, hctTCtdf ia oiigto, 213.212; 
ideouTiCAiioo UB<'cfUla, 219 221: 
maker of p^it, 214; ucdicme for the 
aick, 214: mixed fomadcuL. 231; 
mfiUcal aigtuficaace, 239; |>rrparmr 
tioD, 221-231; ponuhn the Mnoet, 
239: rrlfuion to the moon, 233.239- 
soma dritilterii 230-232; wiHfioc 
Vcdlc aacnuDeot, 221 222,231,237; 
three ;ircuing^ 231. 

>orteroi, Ok-O"* 

Spenta MaiDfu, 29, 143. 

Sptegcl, 21, 152. 

bpies, of Agnl, loO, Varona, 128 
9|iiiilual ioterprclation of (he noiernr, 
I'., 34i>. 

bradilhi ‘fajth’. ''7. 
brftdlha ceremonies, 313 
bicio, Sir A , 300. 

NeTcnsoD, J[ra. S , 79. 
btiauw, m, 172. 
btrengsray*, 333 


I Sutmgdnnk.utebf. 123,31>.2t9,224 
bBi/(liU)»uQ (riraiioua), 312 313, SSI- 
362. 

Sudia, SI, 47, 49, 19’*, 197. 
bblra, 40, 91.92, 220, 349; tlialm- 
guiabed fn.in Arya, 40, it; tirtoally 
».ria, 47. 
barf, 2l2, 214 j 

birya, 3t0 270; etymology, 3I.G ; rye 
of ktitra and Vamea, 237; icUtioO' 
atii|.a, 239. 

S9fy3(U.a*), 399, Si3. 

buMia, 193. 

SSlra, 97. 

buimirt (Suilr;), 31, IS). )S7, ii>9, 
IM, 263. 2^(0, 300, 

Symtoliam, lb4, >39, 334-339, 372. 

I SynipaUirtie magir, >30. 

T 

TaiUot, 13, 10, 323 
Talmage’ K. J) , 20*. 

Taxila, 72. 

Tel-ei Amana eormjwiideBce, 34, 34, 
71, lU. 

Tco|de, probaUr Uratidiaa in origin, 
dJM38. 

Tenoyaus, 231, 317. 

Th&otfar, 300. 

Tbcuu. 110. 392. 

'IlaDopbaiiy, Iheopbtnic moment, 1&7, 
2u9, 230, 294, 2t>7, 272, 273, 234, 
2btt. 337. 

Thenoeiorphum, 81 , 142, 282 . 
Thlbant, 09. 

Ttiunderliolt frn)ra^, Ipl, I?-'',. 

Ttlak, 0.3. 09 
Tirwlsagam, 298, 361. 

Toebarias, reoently diaoorcred io 
Turkestan. 2, IT; yiaJatahiatJcai, .9; 
'cculum- longue, 0. 

Totcmism, 10 

TranmiigraUan, 321, o36, 310, "71; 
Tmsadaayu, 44, 47. 
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not clcaily found in Uv., 'J(*6; 
}K)!i.«ibly germ of the liter docirlne, 
3IJ-J14: suggested by the birth of 
L’fts, 2'il-2:.3. • 

Tiies, .107. 

Tri.ul*, Jlebyiomnn, I'lOi Kg}{>lient 
U'l; Hindu, 3f>0: Vni!.-, 

1.^0, lO, 170, 3'i7, 'IVJ. 

TriDiiirti, I'J2, aU3, .3Jf. 

Jntii Aptya, S'Jd, Sid 
Tulsi Das, C4, C'j. 

Turks, 17. 

Turvataa ■Pi. 

TeatUr, artificer of the gods, 370. 
ctyinolog}, 37’; fashioocri fndra’a 
bolt, 17'!; relation to batitor, 
271.377. 

Tylor, ‘)0. 

u 

ITilgtlnr, 10. 

I'mfflrmity of nature, 10ft, dlfl^ 

I'nity of naluiv, 107, Uh 
lIpaDlijnda 17, n't, 110 idH, Mil. 
Prd-tJtiUe, 17. 

r^v, 74, 107, 24i 214, in?, trAimufiil 
246, 248, feminine chaiiD, 244, 24>> 
211 i14, immortal, 21ft 24)1, Hi, 
raeasuria liiiic, 210 211, iiiimemDs 
lore affairs, 244, 2li0; patbmakcr, 
210, penaire note, 211; siafri of 
KStrl, 2>».24'l; sugg^-sts lefiirlli, 
> 11.212 

I'rcntr, I !, SI, ftJ, 8 1, ^7, 27'> 

V 

Vairvlloaia, 113, 1.11. 

VaiJyas, bO, .11, l-i ‘d4’’- 

tliffd, 170, 187: description, JM; 

Indra's tbarai.lcrii.uo »ca}>on, 20f>. 
YMabbitya, 17. 

Vanaspali, .107, 'iOl, »f4 
Vamiii. 21. 11, 11.1. 

Varro, b 1, bS. 


Awuja, 74, 111.140, 274; Adilya, 
138; analogue of Aliura Mazda, 21, 
til. angiy bciaiiso of sin. 1C7.1 <jK. 
.Vaun, 12.1; aasotiuU-d wiili Milra, 
114-121, IS'i-llO, I17i besought to 
remit do, 121 ; Jtogbaz k ilinscripiioii, 
18, 2S: lOiiIrastcd ttitli Indra, lOiS- 
300, oieator and borciiigii, I 1 ! I'lO; 
etymology, li'l, 1 1 1, 122, 13 1, 1 !H; 
feltoMsIup biokin by sin, 124; loiil 
of tasniie order of itliical 

order, I2M !3, 130; original plit il- 
eal buds, 111, 117, 134; uanlng 
god, 311- J16 

Viuuttha, 40, 112, 12M30, 110. 
VaMtIbas 122, 110, 147, 1<I7, lOs, 
142 

Vkyu-lftia, 2'tii 2'Hi; tlymolngy, 3hii; 
Indra V |)u. SMfl, raricUtt o( wind, 
2117 

VedtoU. I7ti, .140, 34b 
Vedic, akin to .\re»tan, bb i diffin from 
I lassii StDskiit. Oil Indi.in liranch 
of !>:, <>7 

led'c *|>c< MUtioii, lonnccted wjtbAcnl, 
leiidblfid, 177 

Vi|Ar. (BcAa), .1, 111. 1S7, IX'I, I'lO, 

41 t 01 

\ii>iii 4b4.28"i; ilirrrso forms 2»1, 
ettraology, 2'<i, ‘three Me|a'. 2‘<';, 
\nli( I'arulise, 2H3 284 

MiVnmitru, 11, t'l, IbT t'lO 
litiarOpa, .71 27i, 

VitustS (lliclum), 1M4, .(lO, ,04 
Virsarant, :22.i44. 

\jitra MS, 1 , 8 . 187 , IHS, ciyiiiologj,. 
|SS nu-nning, 160, 182. 

w 

Wallia, 373. 

Widen, are .rpalt. 

•». 

tSif-l.lh, Mitia-Variiui, li'i.HO; 
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1’arjiD}*. ladni Isl) ; 

1!'T-1DI; iDdra-Ysuuna, 15#^; ' 
UiTQls, C03-SCI7- 
WiWt 40, 4 p'*, l“4, "jj. 

U-ellh*.!**!!, I'U. 

Wtet, C>-<. 

WbUDC.T, f/', liO. 3 Jb. 

Uaiiuiis,U a^onAWhol, -iK. 

Wilson, IMt,77. 

WuiUcr, 18, Tl, 114 
Wiofcrait*, <i'', "1, "3, ?!/ 

‘lliros,* ipp&Lcrt of jinimiire IK. II. 
Woolner, A.C-, XI. 

T 

Viidiil, 43, 

Yah»ih, 147, 1*8, IW, lUl-l'lJ, lOG, 
107, 803, 848 847, 3'i3. 

Ysjiir?«0», 34, TO, 74, c<3 
Vuai, S:3.387i ciud ol U,e Ucmd 
dtad, ‘d33*, TrlaUOQ^j* ]«r)4cxia;, 
988>384i sacrilicul d«4Cii (I) 308: 
tmu Yunn and YaniV, tSi. 

Vamunl (Jnmoi), 3l, 4(>. 


Yaihl*, S4, 27, 41J, 110. 
YliAa,Tl>, 77, 7 p, 7‘.*. 131. 1*.4, 
27I», Sb i 

Ytou, lot, 111 , l'.‘». 13t, IM, 

2uy, 210, 212, 210. 217, 2I-, 
2t», 2Jt, S'jO. 

YuaU 117, 13J. 177. 

Y«utuns lor tlie htaTtnlj liouie, 
2o4. 

Y'loa, 324. 

Vmih^ ArtaU, Hi 1>7, 14', 1 
20V, 2111, 230, ■{',!. 
lues*. t>7, 2'.l. 

llp», ',07,3*,3} »« V»iix*j>ali. 

Z 

lUuWrlluUuci, 172, 175. 

Zeiv^ 14,28, too, 112, ll3, 1 .jB. 
Xmmtti 2a, .,0, 87, 4 J. 

/.oioMcr, 10, 21, 2.', O', 74. 77, I 
l.U. 140. 200, 347. 3uT. 
ICoRUMTun ndennau'oa, J3. 27, 
Ti. U8. lU. 113, 117, 147. I 
177, 100. :.o;. 



